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THE  MULFORD  LINEAGE 


To  quote  from  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  town  of  East  Hampton 
in  Long  Island,  published  in  New  York  many  years  ago,  by  a  poetic 
writer : 

Away  to  the  eastward  on  Long  Island,  is  a  region  where  the  waves 
roll  in,  with  unbroken  force  to  the  silent  and  thinly  populated  shore, 
and  where,  with  diapason  roar,  the  wintry  blasts  from  the  ocean  sweep 
in  to  howl  and  whistle  over  the  wild  wastes.  Here,  to  this  wilder¬ 
ness,  in  1649,  came  a  band  of  pioneers  and  founded  the  old,  quaint, 
traditional  East  Hampton.  The  majority  came  from  Salem  and  Lynn, 
Mass.,  via  Connecticut,  to  Long  Island,  and  the  land  was  purchased 
of  the  aborigines,  from  this  place  as  far  east  as  Montauk. 

It  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness  and  the  Indians  were  numer¬ 
ous  on  every  side.  On  the  east,  at  “Montaukett,”  the  royal  Wyan- 
danch  swayed  the  sceptre;  on  the  north,  at  Shelter  Lland,  his  brother 
Poggatacut  ruled  the  tribe  of  “Manhassetts,”  and  a  third  brother  ruled 
over  the  “Shinecocks.’ '  And  here  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  forest,  in 
silence  unbroken  save  by  the  Indian  war  whoop,  the  cry  of  the  wild 
beasts,  or  the  solemn  roar  of  the  ocean,  they  made  their  earthly  home, 
*  *  * 

“Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free. 

The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave’s  foam. 

And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared — 

This  was  their  welcome  home.” 

This  village  was  afterwards  the  homeplace  of  J.  Howard  Payne, 
author  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  it  is  thought  that  when  he 
wrote  so  affectingly  of  ‘  home,"  he  had  in  mind  this  quaint  village 
with  its  wide,  grassy  main  street,  and  the  old  shingled  church  with 
its  spire  pointing  heavenward,  surmounted  by  the  rusty  weather  vane, 
and  the  picturesque  surroundings  with  their  legends  relating  to  the 
once  formidable  Montauk  tribe. 

JOHN^  MULFORD  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  founded  East 
Hampton.  He  came  with  his  brother  William,  first  to  Southampton, 
L.  L,  from  Salem,  Mass.,  and  settled  there.  The  Mulford  authori¬ 
ties  say  they  hailed  originally  from  Devonshire,  England.  A  third 
brother,  though  not  proven,  came  with  them  but  went  on  to  the 
south.  What  is  known  of  it  was  gathered  by  Robert  L.  Mulford  in 
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Devonshire,  when  he  went  to  England  on  a  visit  many  years  ago. 
He  found  that  the  name  was  spelled  Molford^  as  taken  from  the  Vis¬ 
itation  of  Sussex,  1633-4,  ’’  and  that  the  family  was  one  of  some  stand¬ 
ing  in  that  region  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Basing,  on  the  supposition  that  John  and  his  brother  William  were 
children  of  Thomas  Molford,  of  Cadbury,  and  his  wife  Susan  South- 
cott,  the  Mulfoid  authorities  accepted  it  without  question.  But  de¬ 
siring  definite  proof  for  their  relationship,  the  compiler  of  this  book 
had  a  search  made  in  the  records  of  the  “Prerogative  Court  of  Can¬ 
terbury,”  now  in  the  keeping  at  London,  Eng.,  which  brought  to 
light  that  their  family  affinity  is  not  supported,  as  Thomas  Molford 
had  no  son  called  William,  though  he  did  have  a  son  John  who  lived 
to  manhood  but  died  about  1610.  So  both  of  them  were  not  the  iden¬ 
tical  founders  of  East  Hampton.  The  alteration  of  their  name  from 
Molford^  in  the  orthography,  may  be  due  to  the  sam»e  reason  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Cory  lineage.  It  also  defeats  our  assumption  that  they 
were  fellow-passengers  on  the  boat  that  our  John  Cory  came  on. 

See  Volume  I,  Page  12. 

After  settling  in  East  Hampton  John’s  brother  William  made  one 
Anthony  Waters,  his  attorney,  to  collect  the  property  belonging  to 
his  wife,  which  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  at  the  court  in  Middlesex 
county,  in  Massaschusetts,  as  related  in  Wyman’s  abstracts: 

4,  Oct.  1653,  Court  ordered  Capt.  Fra.  Norton  to  pay  W(illia)m 
Mulford,  of  Easthampton,  (L.  L),  his  due,  according  to  a  bond  made 
to  Sarah,  the  wife  of  the  Said  Mulford  (and)  daughter  of  oneAkerres 
that  died  in  Mr.  Barret(’)s  ship. 

(29,  Sept.  1659),  (A)  Writ  (is  issued)  ag(ain)st  Capt.  Francis 
Norton  (on  the)  Suit  of  Anthony  Waters,  Guardian  of  Rachel  Acres, 
&  Attorney  of  William  Mulford  who  Married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Akers,  Dec(eas)d,  for  withholding  (the)  Estate  of  Thomas 
Akers,  who  Died  at  Sea  in  the  year  1650. 

A  deposit  of  John  Hand,  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  made  in  Boston 
in  October  of  1659  vouched  for  Rachel  and  her  sister  Sarah  as  the 
daughters  of  the  deceased  Thomas  Akers. 

The  recurrence  of  the  name  John  Hand  again  seems  to  offer  a  clew 
as  to  the  original  place  of  abode  is  by  the  East  Hampton  Town  Rec¬ 
ords  of  May  8,  1652,  stating  that : 

John  Mulford  and  John  Hand  shall  have  their  money  repaid  that 
they  laid  out  (for)  the  land,  that  was  given  them  for  their  estate  in 
England,  which  was  res(e)ived  *  (from  them)  ag(a)en,  that  is  to 
say.  Two  accers  from  John  Mulford  and  one  from  John  Hand. 

Apparently  by  the  language  of  the  record,  it  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  land  was  granted  to  them  together  by  the  town,  and  because  of 
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an  estate  they  owned  in  England  that  they  sold,  they  reverted  to  the 
town  from  them  each  a  part  of  the  land.  If  the  estate  in  England 
was  owned  by  both  of  them  it  would  seem  fairly  established  that  they 
came  from  the  same  place.  Then  a  thorough  search  in  the  town 
records  would  naturally  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  John’s  English 
homestead,  but  nothing  was  divulged.  We  do  find,  however,  that 
John  Hand  had  estates  in  the  two  following  instances. 

Hand  employed  his  brother-in-law  Josiah  Stanborough  on  October 
31,  1649  to  act  as  his  attorney  to  prosecute  the  sale  of  land  he  owned 
at  Stanstede  in  (the  county  of)  Kent.”  The  sale  was  apparently 
made  but  the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  and  Hand  sued  in  court 
which  resulted  in  his  receiving  from  Stanborough,  on  February  18, 
1657,  '  ye  sum  of  50^  toward,  or  in  part  of  payment  (for  the)  part 
of  (roy)  land  at  Stanstede,  w(hi)ch  he  sold  for  mee  to  Bozine  Allen, 
at  Boston.”  And  by  another  record  of  December  7,  1663,  we  find 
that  Hand  referred  to  his  estate  in  ‘‘Ould  England  at  Trumbridge 
and  Ashford,  in  Rootam,  in  the  County  of  Kent.”  In  drawing  up 
an  agreement  between  himself  and  his  mother,  Alice  Codner,  he 
agreed  to  disclaim  all  his  right  to  a  house  and  land  there  his  deceased 
father  sold  with  the  understanding  that  his  mother  w  ould  turn  over  to 
him  her  right  in  a  certain  piece  of  property,  w  hich  he  agreed  to  pay 
at  her  decease  to  his  brother  Stephen  Hand  and  sister  Mrs.  Mary 
Barnes  its  equivalent.  Was  it  either  at  Stanstede,  Trumbridge,  or 
Ashford,  that  John  Mulford  and  his  brother  first  came  from? 

The  ages  of  John  and  his  brother  are  not  known,  but  as  they  each 
had  first-born  children,  Samuel  in  1644  and  Thomas  in  1655,  it  w  ould 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  former  was  older  by  ten  years  or  more;  we 
had  the  scope  of  our  search  extended  all  over  England  with  a  view  to 
locating  a  Mulford  family  for  their  connection.  It  has,  however, 
brought  to  us  no  success  thus  far.  The  closest  we  find  is  by  our 
searcher’s  report  of  a  will  of  “John  Mulforde,”  who  died  in  1628. 
Because  of  the  approximate  ages  of  the  pioneers  we  are  defeated,  as 
the  testator’s  sons  were  not  full  brothers  but  stepbrothers. 

The  date  of  their  arrival  in  New  England  also  has  not  yet  been 
found.  Their  names  probably  w  ere  listed  on  the  missing  roll  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  arrivals,  of  which  roll  mention  is  made  in  the 
Cory  history.  Nor  is  it  known  how  long  they  were  in  Massachusetts 
prior  to  their  coming  to  Long  Island. 

That  John  was  a  married  man  is  known,  but  there  is  no  record  to 
indicate  whom  he  married.  While  he  was  in  Southampton  a  son  was 
born  to  him,  probably  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  year  we  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  thought  that  his  family  remained  there  while  he  was  in 
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Southampton  looking  over  the  lay  of  the  land  to  pick  out  a  place  for 
their  home. 

According  to  the  Records  of  Southampton,  it  was  ordered  on 
May  29,  1643,  that  “John  Mulford  shall  have  two  acres  of  land  on 
the  plain.”  On  March  7,  1644,  he  was  on  the  whale  commission, 
representing  the  third  ward,  while  his  brother  William  represented 
the  first,  and  John  Cory,  our  direct  ancestor,  the  fourth.  John  Mul¬ 
ford  before  long  became  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  town. 

He  remained  there  until  February  8,  1648,  when  he  sold  his  land, 
including  the  thatched  house  he  built,  to  eleven  men  who  banded 
themselves  together  to  purchase  it  for  “the  sum  (of)  thirtie  shillings 
upon  demand.”  In  that,  or  the  following  year,  he  became  one  of 
the  nine  founders  of  East  Hampton.  His  brother,  though  not  a  sign¬ 
er  to  the  Indian  deed,  accompanied  him  but  seemingly  chose  to  de¬ 
vote  his  attention  and  energy  to  agriculture. 

Of  the  eight  men  who  signed  the  Indian  deed  with  John  Mulford, 
six  were  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  sailed  in  1640  for  Southampton  with 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  our  indirect  ancestor  through  Susan  Mul¬ 
ford’ s  mother.  A  short  time  later  other  settlers  arrived,  among  them 
being  John  and  William  Mulford,  who  came  from  Connecticut  by 
way  of  the  Sound.  Our  reverend  ancestor’s  dream  of  setting  up  an 
“Island  for  the  Innocents”  did  not  come  true  because  in  1644  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  arose  and  led  to  a  split,  with  the  result  that  one 
party  with  him  went  to  Branford,  Conn.,  three  years  later,  while  the 
others,  with  John  Mulford,  yielded  to  the  lure  of  a  new  place  about 
fifteen  miles  east,  and  John  Cory  went  to  Southold. 

In  speaking  of  the  negotiations  for  the  puschase  of  land  from  the 
Indians  before  their  removal,  David  Gardiner,  in  his  “Chronicles” 
of  the  Town,  says: 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  1648,  Poggatacut,  sachem  of 
Monhansuck;  Wyandanch,  sachem  of  Montaukett;  Momowata,  (the) 
Corchate  (now  Cutchogue  in  Southold)  sachem;  and  Nowedinah, 
the  Shinecock  sachem,  conveyed  to  the  Worshipful  Theophilus  Eaton, 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Worshipful  Edward 
Hopkins,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  and  their  associates, 
the  lands  lying  from  the  bounds  of  Southam.pton  to  the  east  side  of 
Neapeage,  next  unto  Montaukett  for  a  consideration  of  twenty  coats, 
twenty-four  hoes,  twenty-four  hatchets,  twenty-four  knives,  twenty- 
four  looking  glasses,  and  one  hundred  muges,  the  grantors  reserving 
to  themselves  the  right  of  fishing,  hunting  and  fowling,  the  fins  and 
tails  of  whales  cast  upon  the  shore,  the  skins  of  deer  driven  by  them 
into  the  water  and  killed  by  the  English,  and  the  right  to  fish  for  shells 
for  wampum.  (These  boundaries  embraced  nearly  thirty-one  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  land). 
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On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1651,  the  interest  of  the  above  grantees, 
upon  the  payment  of  thirty  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  eight  pence 
sterling  made  through  Robert  Bond,  our  indirect  lineal  ancestor,  rep¬ 
resenting  them,  was  assigned  by  deed  in  conformity  to  a  previous 
contract  to  The  Inhabitants  of  Easthampton/’  There  is  on  record 
a  receipt  from  Edward  Hopkins,  acknowledging  the  payment  by 

Robert  Bond — inhabitant  of  East  Hampton,  for  ^34.  4.  8.,  being 
the  amount  of  monies  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  Land,"  and  “a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  delivering  of  (the)  said  bond  (and)  the  writings  of  the 
said  purchase  and  all  the  interest  that  w(ere)  hereby  purchased." 
On  a  blank  leaf  in  an  old  book  of  records  are  written  these  words : 

Robert  Bond  delivered  into  the  Gov(’)r('s  hands),  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  our  Lands  for  the  town(')s  use,  the  sum  of  ^1.  3.  1. 
Robert  Bond  (was  paid)  for  his  expenses  going  to  the  Mayne  land 
in  the  Town's  service,  the  sum  of  £l.  2>s.  6d. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  purchase  was 
thirty-five  pounds,  seven  shillings  and  fourteen  pence  in  English  mon¬ 
ey,  or  an  equivalent  of  about  $177.03  in  our  American  money  paid  by 
the  purchasers,  the  original  “townsmen"  of  East  Hampton.  Pel- 
latreau  says:  “It  was  plainly  understood  that  they  were  the  sole 
owners  in  fee  simple  and  absolutely,  a  fact  that  some  (writers)  at¬ 
tempted  to  ignore  at  a  late(r)  date." 

John  Mulford  with  the  eight  men  commenced  the  settlement  of 
East  Hampton  under  the  original  grant  early  in  1649.  Before  a  year 
was  out  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  thirty-four  families. 
They  took  up  their  abode  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  “Town 
Pond"  district,  which  then  was  a  mere  swamp,  or  morass  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  town.  Thre  so-called  pond  covered  the  center 
of  their  main  street.  A  small  rivulet,  or  drain  communicated  with 
and  ran  into  the  swamp  from  the  north,  affording  great  convenience 
and  ample  supply  of  water  for  themselves  and  their  cattle. 

At  just  what  precise  time  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  town  planted 
themselves  upon  the  soil  is  a  disputable  question.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Historian  Hedges  that,  probably  it  was  in  the  spring  or  the  summer 
of  1649.  The  earliest  evidence  he  finds  on  record  ijidicating  their 
residence  in  the  town,  is  a  letter  written  by  John  Hand,  one  of  the 
original  pioneers,  to  an  attorney  in  relation  to  some  land  in  Stanstede, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  England,  under  date  of  “Oct.  31st,  1649," 
as  stated  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  story. 

As  several  of  them  had  come  from  “Maidstone"  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  in  England,  they  first  called  their  plantation  by  that  name. 
But  as  early  as  1650,  and  within  a  year  from  the  first  settlement,  it 
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was  changed  to  its  present  name  in  the  records.  Forsaking  homes 
and  firesides  in  old  England,  and  facing  still  greater  hardships  by  leav¬ 
ing  behind  ^^comfy”  Boston,  Salem  and  Lynn,  where  they  stopped 
first  on  arriving  in  this  country,  they  bent  their  steps  thitherward. 
And  here,  in  poetical  use  of  phrase,  they  took  up  their  final  earthly 
resting  place  and  home.  Their  dwellings,  like  those  of  our  modern 
pioneers  out  west,  were  made  of  logs  or  rough  boards,  with  thatched 
roofs  roughly  put  together  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

Of  those,  who  joined  the  settlement  during  the  first  year,  several 
were  from  Gardiner’s  Island,  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  north¬ 
east  of  the  town,  where  they  had  been  doing  farm  work  for  J.  Lyon 
Gardiner,  whose  descendant,  David  Gardiner,  published  in  1871  the 
chronicles  of  the  town.  The  others  came  from  the  settlement  of 
Southampton  and  the  towns  in  New  England  bordering  on  the  Sound. 

Of  the  original  laying-out  of  the  lots,  which  were  few  in  number 
on  the  street  then  being  called  Town  street,  beginning  at  the  ‘‘Calf 
Pasture,”  and  extending  to  a  little  beyond  the  Amagansett  road,  there 
is  no  record.  For  it  we  insert  a  sketch  to  show  the  present  lay-out 
of  the  block  between  Buell’s  lane  and  Wood’s  lane,  in  which  the 
various  original  allotments  of  the  early  settlers,  among  whom  were 
our  John  and  his  brother  William,  would  fall.  The  lines  of  those 
allotments  are  not  exactly  given  in  positions,  for  there  is  no  record 
found  to  indicate  the  front  widths  and  rear  lengths  of  their  lots.  In 
absence  of  the  dimensions  we  only  know  their  acreages,  but  we  do 
know,  however,  that  these  allotments  as  fallen  within  the  lines  of  the 
block,  were  laid  out  in  the  order  along  the  westerly  side  of  the  street, 
directly  opposite  tfie  cemetery  and  the  pond.  The  basis  of  the  sketch 
is  a  diagram  by  William  S.  Pellatreau,  who  appended  his  historical 
sketch  of  the  town  in  Munsell’s  “History  of  Suffolk  County.”  He 
states  that : 

To  locate  the  homesteads  of  the  early  inhabitants  in  no  easy  task, 
when  we  consider  that  no  record  of  the  original  divisions  of  land  has 
come  to  us,  and  our  information  upon  this  subject  is  derived  from  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  old  deeds  and  wills,  with  a  few  incidental 
allusions  in  the  writings  in  the  town  clerk’s  office.  The  early  home 
lots  were  located  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  present  village,  and 
northeast  of  the  road  to  Bridgehampton,  or  what  was  then  called 

Wood’s  Lane.”  What  is  now  called  “Town  Pond”  was  then  a 
swamp,  which  extended  beyond  its  present  limits  nearly  to  Buell’s 
lane. 

By  the  undated  town  records,  we  find  among  them  an  allotment 
given  to  John  Mulford,  which  was  a  “twenty-acre  lot,  with  all  privi¬ 
leges  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  such  allotment,”  as  follows: 


Li'a/fAny 
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The  home  lot  of  John  Mulford  is  described  in  the  East  Hampton 
Town  Records. — Volume  II,  Pages  21  and  22. 


LANE, 
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Imprimis:  one  house  lot,  containing  eleven  acres,  be  it  more  or  less, 
bounded  with  Mr.  Robert  Bond(’s  lot)  on  the  southwest;  the  street 
on  the  southeast;  that  which  was  Thomas  T(h)om(p)son’s  (lot)  on 
the  northeast,  and  the  commons  on  the  northwest. 

Another  record  consulted  gives  practically  the  same  description  as 
above,  except  that  it  speaks  of  an  ^  ^addition”  with  the  home  lot. 
The  numbers  of  acres  and  the  descriptions  of  bounds  are  the  same  in 
each  record.  The  ^^additions  to  the  home  lots”  were  made  on  May 
14,  1651,  on  which  date  it  was  ordered: 

That  every  man  shall  have  A  certaine  quantitie  of  land,  joyning  to 
the  Reare  end  of  their  house  lotts;  every  man  (is)  to  have  4  acres  to 
(each)  one  lOO-pound  estate,  accordinge  to  the  Division  that  every 
man  ha(s)  in  the  plaine  and  home  lotts,  and  (by)  this  land  every  man 
shall  have  some  part  of  his  addition  of  land  to  joyne  soe  (on)  to  his 
home  lot,  that  every  man  may  goe  from  his  house  lott,  uppon  his 
other  Devision,  without  tresspas(s)inge  uppon  any  other 

From  this  it  seems  that  they  were  to  stake  out  so  as  to  increase  the 
size  of  their  home  lots,  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  acres,  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  rear  of  their  lots  so  they  might  enjoy  their  rights  ‘Without 
trespassing  upon”  their  neighbors'  premises. 

Thus  the  homestead  of  our  pioneer-ancestor  appears  to  have  been 
located  on  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  street  about  midway  between 
Buell’s  lane  on  the  north  and  Wood’s  lane,  or  the  road  to  Bridge- 
hampton  on  the  south.  To  the  north  was  laid  out  the  allotment  of 
Thomas  Thompson,  which  was  later  purchased  by  our  John  Mulford. 
At  what  date  he  bought  it  there  is  no  record.  It  was  passed  on  to 
his  oldest  son  Samuel  at  his  death.  To  the  south  was  laid  out  the  al¬ 
lotment  of  Robert  Bond,  our  indirect  lineal  ancestor,  which  was  later 
sold  to  Thomas  Osborn,  jr. ,  our  other  indirect  lineal  ancestor,  when 
Mr.  Bond  v\as  then  a  citizen  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  John’s 
brother  William  owned  the  corner  lot  at  Buell’s  lane  and  the  street, 
and  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  his  descendants  to  this  day. 

From  an  entry  made  on  July  7,  1652,  it  appears  that  the  tow  n  was 
divided  into  thirty-four  lots,  but  some  of  them  were  not  “taken  up” 
or  allotted.  It  seems  from  the  layings  out  in  the  village  plat  that  the 
proprietors,  in  common,  received  afterwards  divisions  in  the  undivid¬ 
ed  woodlands  and  meadows  at  different  times,  as  occasion  arose. 
Some  of  them  evidently  received  back  part  of  the  money  they  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Indian  land  in  1649.  As  given  else- 
w'here  in  an  extract  fiom  the  “Towm  Records,”  of  May  8,  1652, 
John  received  back  his  money. 

By  the  record  of  November  17,  1651,  we  read  that  it  was  the 
town’s  order  that:  *^John  Mulford  shall  have  two  ackers  of  land. 
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given  him  on  the  plaine,  in  Consideration  of  the  smal(l)ness  of  his 
accom(m)odat(i)ons.  ” 

Earlier,  or  about  three  weeks  before,  it  was  the  town  order  of 
October  28,  1651,  that  the  land  pieces  our  ancestor  and  John  Hand 
received  were  “to  bee  Deducted  out  of  th(e)  Deuision  on  the  E(a)st 
plaine;  from  John  hand  2  acres,  and  from  John  Mulford  fower  ack- 

9  9 

er. 

This  “East  plaine”  land  was  afterwards  ordered  laid  out  on  May 
4,  1652,  ‘80  pole(s)  longe  and  aker  for  aker,  (and)  noe  allowance 
neyther  for  Distance  nor  stubbs,  but  only  in  case  any  man  fall  in  the 
runninge  rootes  that  are  beyond  the  2-mile  hollow.”  The  duty  of 
staking  out  the  land  was  conferred  upon  our  ancestor,  Thomas  Ba¬ 
ker,  and  John  Hand,  with  the  general  wish  of  the  town  that  it  was 
to  be  done  “betw'e(e)ne  this  (time)  and  the  last  of  this  month.” 

Evidently  John  had  a  piece  of  land  in  that  tract,  though  not  found 
on  record,  for  an  entry  of  November  11,  1654,  says  that  he  “shall 
have  *  (an)  aker  of  Land  yt  belong (s)  to  him,  *  adjoyn(ing) 
to  his  lott  in  the  Easterne  playne,”  which  was  a  tract  of  land  betw  een 
Hook  Pond  and  Amagansett.  And  furthermore,  we  find,  by  the 
record  of  December  4,  1656,  that  he  “shall  have  5  acres  of  * 
land,  yt  was  Goodman  Davis(’)  in  the  old  Easterne  plaine,  and  all- 
soe  5  acres  of  land,  yt  was  Goodman  Sim(m)ons(’ ). ” 

By  “the  records  of  the  Land  upon  the  Great  plaine,”  under  date 
of  June  10,  1652,  John  received  “five  ackers  and  a  halfe  upon  the 
great  plaine,  be  it  more  or  les(s)e,  bounded  with  the  hieway.  South, 
and  William  Hedges(’  land).  West,  and  the  hiew^ay.  North,  and 
Thomas  Chatfield(’s  land).  East.”  This  land  was  ordered  laid  out 
at  the  meeting  of  April  22,  1651,  with  the  understanding  that  divi¬ 
sions  should  be  completed  at  “the  last  of  may  next  Ensueinge.  ” 
This  tract  of  land  extended  from  the  South  end  of  the  village  to  Lily 
Pond,  embracing  the  locality  known  by  its  Indian  name  of  Apoqvogue. 

Following  it  was  an  order  under  that  date,  that  he  received  “ffower 
ackers  vpon  the  litell  plaine,  be  it  more  or  les(s)e,  bounded  with  the 
litell  pond.  East,  and  Thomas  Thompson(’s  land).  South,  and  the 
hieway.  West,  and  Dorothy  Rose (’s  land)  on  the  North.”  It  was 
the  result  of  an  order  of  May  8,  1652,  that  the  land  at  “the  litell 
plaine  shalbe  all  measured  that  every  man  have  his  just  Due,  and  they 
that  lay  it  out  shal(l)  lay  out  a  cart  way  to  Wainscott.  ”  It  seems  to 
indicate,  however,  that  John  probably  had  a  share  in  common  with 
others  in  the  land  as  early  as  December  18,  1651,  for  the  record  says 
“that  all  that  have  land  in  the  litell  plaine  shal(l)  *  *  goe,  to 

viewe  and  to  DeVide  the  fence,  and  whoe  is  Defective  herein  is 
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liable  to  pay  2j.  ”  This  “Little  Plain  (e)’^  was  a  tract  lying  between 
Lily  Pond  and  Georgica  Pond. 

The  meadow  land  at  Accobonack,  the  one  at  the  west  side  of  the 
“Northwest,"  and  the  other  at  the  harbor,  were  ordered  laid  out  at 
the  town  meeting  of  June  29,  1652.  Of  these  divisions,  John  re¬ 
ceived  on  July  5,  1653,  a  tract  of  meadow  land  at  Northwest,  consist¬ 
ing  of  “ffower  acres,  more  or  les(s)e,  bownded  w(i)th  Richard 
Brooke(’)s  (land)  on  *  one  side  and  John  Strat(t)on (’s  land) 
on  the  other,"  and  also  the  meadow  tract  at  Accabonack  consisted 
of  “Two  ackers,  be  it  more  or  les(s)e,  bownded  w(i)th  Richard 
Brooke('s  land)  on  *  one  side  and  John  Stiat(t)on (’s  land)  on 
the  other." 

According  to  Pellatreau,  the  original  settlers  of  the  town  paid  an 
equal  proportion  of  the  cost  of  settling  the  colony,  and  consequently 
owned  an  equal  share  in  the  lands.  Of  the  original  laying  out  of  the 
house  lots,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  no  record  remains,  but  it  seems 
that  each  man  had  thirteen  acres  for  a  house  lot  and  an  equal  share  in 
all  the  lands  that  were  undivided.  It  appears  that  a  “13-acre  lot" 
meant  a  whole  share,  being  the  same  as  a  .;^150  lot  in  Southampton. 
If  a  man  sold  his  lot  it  meant  that  he  disposed  of  his  house  lot  and 
his  share  in  the  undivided  lands,  which  was  called  his  “Right  of  Com¬ 
monage." 

Apparently  the  above  is  borne  out  by  the  first  list  of  the  proprietors 
that  appears  in  the  records  about  1654,  in  connection  with  “the 
charge  for  the  Meeting-house,"  pertaining  to  their  ownership  in  the 
undivided  lands,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  their  lots.  The  list 
bears  twenty-five  names  of  the  land  owners  who  had  “rights  of  com¬ 
monage."  Against  the  name  of  each  owner  is  set  the  number  of 
acres  he  was  entitled  to  share  in  undivided  lands  of  the  town;  his  pro¬ 
portion  due  according  to  his  share;  and  the  balance  due  to,  or  from 
him. 

By  this  list  we  find  that  our  John  Mulford  contributed  fifteen  shil¬ 
lings.  Being  the  owner  of  twenty  acres  in  all  the  yet  undivided  lands, 
his  proportion  due,  according  to  share,  was  twelve  shillings  and  six 
pence.  So  there  was  due  him  two  shillings  and  six  pence. 

The  first  settlers,  although  undoubtedly  well-educated  men,  as  their 
records  and  laws  in  the  aftermath  most  clearly  prove,  but  being  un¬ 
instructed  in  any  trade,  turned  cultivators  of  the  soil.  No  mechanics 
were  among  them  owing  to  the  strict  laws  of  Great  Britain,  which 
forbade  their  emigration  to  America.  But  a  good  many  artisans  came 
by  stealth  to  America  and  found  their  way  to  the  new  settlements. 
Knowing  their  whereabouts  and  needing  them,  John  Mulford  and 
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the  prime  movers  sent  to  these  parts  inducement-offers  in  the  form  of 
land  bounties,  houses  to  be  furnished,  rate  exemptions  and  fair  com¬ 
pensation  in  wages.  One  came  from  Southold  to  do  the  weaving 
for  all  the  town’s  work”;  a  carpenter  was  invited  from  Wethers¬ 
field,  Conn.,  and  a  blacksmith  several  years  later  came  from  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

The  new  colony  was  now  fairly  started  because  the  great  princi¬ 
ple  which  actuated  John  Mulford  and  his  fellow  founders  was  that, 
throughout  its  boundaries,  the  inhabitants  should  be  secure  in  “liberty 
under  law.”  They  organized  a  general  court,  composed  of  the 
whole  assembled  people,  at  the  earliest  town  meeting  of  October  3, 
1650.  Three  men  at  first  were  selected  at  the  meeting  to  constitute 
a  special  court,  sometimes  called  “the  Court  of  the  Three  Men”  as 
created.  John  Mulford,  Robert  Bond  and  Thomas  Baker  had  the 
honor  of  being  made  the  first  three  magistrates.  The  number  of  the 
authority-clothed  men  was  subsequently  increased  to  four  several  years 
later,  when  their  duties  became  heavy. 

On  their  election  to  the  office  of  honor,  the  administration  of  oath 
was  read  to  them,  specifying  their  solemn  duty,  however  singular, 
and  expressed  in  the  extremely  quaint  style  of  the  day.  Such  was  the 
oath  of  the  early  period,  reciting  that: 

You,  being  Chosen  by  this  Court  for  the  Carefull  and  Comfortable 
carr(y)inge  on  *  the  affayers  of  this  towne.  Doe  here  sweare 
by  the  name  of  the  great  and  Ever  livinge  God,  that  you  will  faith¬ 
fully  and  w(i)thout  Respect  of  p(er)sons,  execute  all  such  lawes  and 
orders  as  are,  or  shalbe  made  and  Established  by  this  Court,  accord- 
inge  to  god,  (and)  accordinge  to  the  trust  Com (m)it(t)ed  to  you 
Duringe  this  Yeare  for  w(hi)ch  you  are  Chosen  untill  a  new  (one) 
be  Chosen,  If  you  remayne  amongst  us,  so  god  helpe  you. 

Of  the  several  enactments  introduced  and  made  at  the  first  town 
meeting  one  was  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  town  and  South¬ 
ampton  “for  the  set(t)linge  of  a  firme  peace  to  be  mainetayned  & 
kept  at  all  times  &  from  tyme  to  tyme,  hereafter  upon  the  termes.  ” 
One  of  the  men  who  were  chosen  to  make  this  treaty  with  what  was 
really  another  “nation”  was  our  learned  ancestor.  It  related  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  accidental  trespassing  of  roving  cattle  over  the  boundary 
lines.  It  was  signed  by  seven  men  representing  Southampton,  but 
none  in  behalf  of  East  Hampton,  yet  it  was  entered  on  record  in  the 
town  book  embodying  the  agreement: 

Imprimis:  that  it  (there)  shalbe  noe  trespas(s)e,  at  any  tyme,  or 
tymes  hereafter,  for  any  beast,  or  beasts  of  any  kind,  to  stray  out  of 
(the)  bounds  from  one  or  eyther  plantacon,  *  *  to,  or  into 

the  neighboring  plantacon,  but  that  accidental!  Com(m)onage  on 
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any  land,  or  lands,  inclosures,  or  otherwise  where  cattell  may  have 
Egres(s)e  and  Regres(s)e  shalbe  forever  allowed  between  the  s(ai)d 
Townes. 

2.  That,  whatsoever  Cattell  of  any  kinde  of  one  or  eyther  plan- 
tacon  doe  breake  into  any  inclosure,  or  inclosures,  at  such  tyme  or 
tymes  when  corne  is  on  the  ground,  or  into  such  meadowes  as  are 
inclosed  for  moweinge,  gardens  or  orchards,  or  other  inclosed  lands, 
Just  Damage,  accordinge  to  the  way  such  Trespassed  party es  might 
bee  by  just  lawes  Established,  or  to  be  established,  recompenced  by 
their  owne  neighbours  of  their  owne  towne  in  like  man(n)er,  and  noe 
otherwise  satisfaccon  is  to  bee  made  by  the  trespassing  parson,  or  par¬ 
sons,  for  such  Cattell  as  stray  and  trespasse  in  the  neighboringe  plan- 
tacon. 

3.  That,  without  sufficient  &  lawfull  fencinge  in  the  case  or  cases 
aboves(ai)d,  or,  in  any  other  case  not  menconed.  Damage  shall  not 
be  rendered  by  any  man,  or  other  parson,  or  parsons,  for  any  cause 
or  trespasse  whatsoever. 

4.  That,  noe  parson,  or  parsons  whatsoever,  shall  drive  or  place 
any  hogs,  or  other  Cattell  within  halfe  a  mile  of  the  line,  or  bounds 
that  (are)  at  the  partinge  of  the  plantacons,  or  any  part  thereof,  un- 
les(s)e  such  party  or  party  es  doe  Dayly  upon  such  Cattell  to  the  in¬ 
tent  he,  or  thay,  may  not  suffer  such  Cattell  soe  kept  to  trespasse  the 
neighbouringe  plantacon. 

5.  That,  it  shalbe  Lawfull  for  any  parson  or  parsons  of  eyther 
plantacon  to  drive  *  any  Cattell,  or  beast  that  is  strayed  upon 
the  Com(m)onage  not  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  s(ai)d  Cattell, 
provided  that  the  party  or  partyes,  soe  Driveing  any  Cattell  shall  not 
doe  wrong  or  Injury  to  the  body  or  bodyes  of  any  beast,  or  cattell 
soe  driven,  witnes(s)e  our  hands,  to  all  and  every  the  pr(e) misses, 
January  23(r)d,  1651. 

All  public  business  was  transacted  at  the  Town  Meeting  which  all 
good  citizens  were  expected  to  attend.  T  o  insure  their  attendance  it 
was  ordered  that  any  person  neglecting  to  attend  a  meeting  was  lia¬ 
ble  to  pay  a  fine  to  ye  vallue  of  Yld.  '  The  delinquents  who  failed 
to  appear  at  the  meeting  of  May  13,  1651,  according  to  warning,  paid 
their  fines,  and  the  fines  thus  collected  went  for  the  purchase  of  a 
drum.  According  to  the  minutes  of  that  meeting,  John  Mulford, 
his  fine  Yld  paid,  William  Mulford,  his  fine  paid  L;  both  of  them 
paid  towards  the  Drum” — ostensibly  perhaps  for  that  reason. 

The  drum  became  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  pioneer 
town.  It  was  by  its  reverberating  tones  that  the  Town  Meeting  was 
called  often,  sometimes  monthly,  and  sometimes  Jn  3  weeks,  ’  or 
“els(e  on)  the  first  wet  day,  and  all  (had)  to  appear  at  the  beat  of 
the  drum.”  It  was  also  used  to  announce  the  opening  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  business  of  the  court.  On  the  Sabbath  day  the  same  mar¬ 
tial  music  was  heard  to  waft  from  the  front  of  their  little  church, 
sending  farther  and  farther  its  pealing  notes  as  a  summons  to  get  ready 
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for  the  services  at  the  sanctuary.  At  its  second  beat  an  hour  later  the 
villagers  poured  out  from  their  homes,  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and 
conditions, — by  ones,  pairs  and  in  flocks,  all  thronging  to  the  church. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  town  life  it  is  apparent  that  no  set  of  or¬ 
ders,  or  time  for  holding  courts  was  made,  so  at  the  general  meeting 
of  October  7,  1651,  it  was  formulated  that: 

Those  3  men  that  are  chosen  for  the  execution  of  the  orders  in  this 
place,  shall  be  bound  to  me(e)tte  (on)  the  first  2  Day(s)  of  the 
weeke  of  every  month  for  the  tryall  of  any  cause,  accordinge  to  an 
order,  &  to  consider  of  those  thinges  that  may  conserne  the  publike 
good  of  the  place,  &  whosoever  of  those  3  men  (that)  Doe  not  at¬ 
tend  the  (Court)  Day  (promptly)  at  8  (of)  the  clocke  in  the  morn- 
inge  shall  be  liable  to  pay  (the  fine  of)  5s. 

Then  followed  the  reelection  of  the  same  jurists  “by  this  Court 
for  the  execution  of  those  orders,  com(m)yt(t)ed  to  the(i)r  trust 
for  this  yeare. "  Up  to  January  5,  1652,  no  cases  are  found  on  the 
docket.  Below  is  the  first  case  entered  on  record : 

An  acc(ti)on  examined  and  Determined  vpon  by  vs,  John  Mul- 
ford,  Robert  Bond  &  Thomas  Baker  between  Benjamine  Price,  plain- 
(ti)f(f),  and  William  Edwards,  Def(endant),  touchinge  the  value  of 
3;^,  18j,  in  Commodityes,  for  w(hi)ch  we  have  allowed  Benjamine 
Price  \2s. 

In  the  case  between  the  same  participants,  the  court  rendered  its 
verdict  touching  the  “Damage  of  the  forbearance  of  3.3^,  7r,  in  wam¬ 
pum,  for  w(h)ich  we  have  al(l)owed  Benjamine  Price  5r,  0( d).” 

During  the  court  sessions  strict  quietness  and  order  were  observed, 
no  insolence  being  tolerated.  That  the  dignity  and  the  authority  of  the 
court  were  upheld  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  found  in  the  record  of 
October  3,  1655,  that  a  fine  of  five  shillings  was  imposed  on  a  disturb¬ 
er  “for  his  provoking  speeches  *  *  *  being  a  disturbance  to 

them  (the  magistrates)  in  their  proceedings.” 

This  fine  collected  by  the  court  was  “to  be  disposed  of  to  make  a 
pair  of  stocks,”  needed  to  punish  the  unruly  trouble-makers,  as  it 
was  a  regular  feature  in  all  New  England  towns  at  that  period.  Whip¬ 
ping  posts  also  were  in  general  use. 

Trials  were  held,  either  with  or  without  juries,  at  the  court’s  dis¬ 
cretion.  From  the  year  1650  to  1664  about  sixty  cases  tried  before 
the  court,  are  found  entered  in  the  Town  Records,  mostly  for  small 
debts  and  actions  of  slander,  the  latter  seeming  to  have  been  more 
frequent  in  most  of  the  towns.  Historian  Hedges  says  that  the  Indi¬ 
an  or  the  foreigner,  the  citizen  or  the  stranger,  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
had  free  access  to  the  court  and  received  the  same  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  judges.  The  following  incident  is  related  to  illustrate 
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their  impartiality :  In  1658  a  case  came  up  before  them  in  which 
Wyandanch,  sachem  of  Montaukett,  was  plaintiff  against  a  townsman 
who  was  made  defendant,  for  causing  an  injury  to  his  great  can- 
now,”  and  the  plaintiff  was  awarded  a  verdict  of  ten  shillings  for 

damages. 

By  an  entry  of  October  4,  1653  we  find  that. 

At  the  Generali  Court,  houlden  (election  on)  the  first  tuesday  in 
(the  month  of)  October,  *  three  men  that  are  Chosen  for  ^he  or- 
deringe  of  Towne  af(f)ayers  for  this  pr(e)sent  yeare  are  John  Mul- 
ford,  Thomas  Baker  and  John  Hand.  (To  which,  it  was  added  that 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting)  the  3  men  shall  have  power  to  name 
a  meeting  at  halfe  an  (h)ower(  )s  w'arninge  by  the  Cunstabell,  vjwn 
any  exterordinary  occasion,  and  *  (any)  Defective  p(ar)ty  that 
Doth  not  appeare  shall  pay  (the  fine  of)  12^,  (and  also  that  they) 
shall  have  power  to  requier,  or  remit  all  fines,  at  theyer  monthly 
meetings,  provided  it  be  not  above  five  shillings. 

By  the  same  date  of  the  following  year  we  find  that  it  does  not 
show  John  s  reelection  but,  it  seems,  his  service  was  needed  in  some 
other  capacity,  so  he  was  chosen  with  Ralph  Dayton,  Ananias  Conk- 
ling  and  Luke  Lillie,  to  be  of  “as(s)istance  to  the  three  townesmen 
for  the  Car(ry)ing  on  of  the  towne  affaiers  according  to  an  Order  in 
(the)  yeare  1653.”  And  by  the  town  order  of  November  11,  1654, 
John  was  chosen  with  Ralph  Dayton  and  John  Hand,  to  act: 

Ffor  the  towne  as  Com(m)it(t)e(men)  *  (to  allow)  ffulke 
Davis  (the  liberty  to)  ap(p)oynt  *  (a)  place  whear  the  said 

ffulke  Davis  shall  have  (for)  his  Land  according  to  A  fformer  grant 
(made)  in  1653. 

John  Mulford  was  returned  to  the  office  of  magistracy  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  October  3,  1655,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Baker 
and  Lion  Gardiner  as  ‘hownesmen  for  the  ensueing  yeare.  That 
he  was  retained  in  this  high  position  of  honor  is  shown  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  on  the  seventh  of  October  of  the  following  year,  his  conferees 
being  Lion  Gardiner  and  Robert  Bond,  and  he  was  continued  in  the 
office  by  the  election  of  October  6,  1657,  with  his  old  associates 
Thomas  Baker  and  John  Hand. 

It  is  assumed  that  John  and  his  fellow  magistrates  occupied  the 
judicial  bench  in  the  years  of  1658,  1659  and  1660,  though  there  is 
no  record  of  elections  in  these  three  years.  In  1661  his  old  judicial 
collaborator,  John  Hand,  took  departure  of  this  earthly  sphere  in  the 
month  of  January,  leaving  behind  him  a  will  naming  John  and  Rev. 
Thomas  James  to  act  as  overseers.  The  execution  of  the  will  was 
carried  out.  With  the  help  of  Thomas  Talmadge,  the  “inventory 
of  all  his  moveable  goods  was  appraised  and  a  report  was  submitted 
in  court  on  February  5,  1661. 
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It  is  known  by  the  entry  of  that  year  that  John  was  still  a  jurist 
by  election  with  his  old  conferees  Thomas  Baker  and  Robert  Bond. 
He  was  kept  in  the  office  with  the  same  associates  by  the  election  of 
February  4,  1662,  and  again  by  the  election  of  February  3,  1663, 
though  he  had  declined  election  as  a  townsman  in  October  of  1662, 
and  Robert  Dayton  was  chosen  “in  Mr.  Mulford(’)s  roome,"  on 
the  ninth  of  March  of  the  following  year. 

As  early  as  1651  John  Mulford,  in  connection  with  others,  took 
measures  to  set  up  a  church,  which  ultimately  was  built  in  1653.  In 
the  meantime  the  private  home  of  a  townsman  was  used  as  a  place  of 
worship,  for  which  he  received  eighteen  pence  for  a  meeting  on 

every  Lord's  day,"  as  per  resolution  of  November  17,  1651.  At 
that  meeting  it  was  also  voted  that  a  new  Meeting-house  be  built, 
“36  f(ee)t  longe,  20  f(ee)t  broade,  (and)  8  f(ee)r  stoode."  This 
rude  Meeting-house  evidently  was  enlarged  and  considerably  repaired 
under  the  supervision  of  our  ancestor  and  four  men  in  1673,  to  which 
the  following  entry  in  the  Town  Records  refers: 

Whereas,  there  as  an  agreement  made  between  the  town  and  Josh¬ 
ua  Garlick  about  building  a  Meeting-house,  know  therefore  all  men 
by  these  presents,  that  he  hath  finished  his  work,  according  to  the 
town’s  expectation: — September  10,  1674. 

John  Mulford’s  name  is  among  the  five  signatures  affixed,  confirm¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  the  building.  Thomas  James,  an  enthusiastic 
and  intelligent  young  student  of  divinity,  who  came  to  East  Hampton 
in  1650  directly  from  Charlestown,  Mass.,  was  made  the  town’s  first 
clergyman. 

According  to  Historian  Hedges,  the  East  Hampton  pioneers  were 
strict  Calvinists.  Characteristic  of  their  Puritan  principles,  they  called 
the  church  building  “the  Meeting-house.’’  Neither  in  this  nor  in 
the  neighboring  towns  was  any  other  name,  sectarian  or  denomina¬ 
tional,  given  to  the  churches;  it  was  simply  “the  church  in  East- 
hampton,’’  “the  church  in  Southampton,  and  so  on.  Tradition, 
probably  correct,  locates  the  church  on  the  site  of  the  present  bury¬ 
ing  ground.  The  worshipers  lived  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of 
the  church  as  a  center. 

In  the  year  1653  the  Narragansetts  and  other  tribes  made  an  attempt 
to  form  an  alliance  against  the  whites.  The  Montauks  were  coaxed 
and  won  over.  A  murder  was  committed  in  Southampton  by  the 
Indians  who  assumed  a  hostile  attitude.  The  records  of  this  period 
show  that  John  Mulford  and  his  town  associates  were  not  cou  ed  by 
the  crisis.  The  “three  men’’  (himself  and  his  associate  judges) 
were  authorized  to  call  a  town  meeting  at  an  hour’s  notice  for  de- 
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fence.  No  trouble  ever  came  after  that.  To  the  honor  of  the  towns¬ 
people  and  to  repeat  the  praise  of  Historian  Hedges,  be  it  said  that 
the  Indians  and  the  whites  never  drew  from  one  another  a  drop  of 
blood  in  a  murderous  contest  from  the  earliest  date  of  the  settlement. 

It  appears  that  for  the  first  few  years  there  had  not  been  any  writ¬ 
ten  constitution,  or  compact,  as  a  foundation  for  their  government. 
They  probably  had  been  living  together  under  the  tacit  and  implied 
contract  of  a  people  bound  only  by  the  great  principles  of  natural 
equity,  justice  and  reason,  and  aided  by  their  knowledge  of  divine 
revelation.  However,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1654,  under 
the  wise  and  logical  counsel  of  John  Mulford  and  a  few  others,  a 
resolution  was  passed  ordering  ^^that  there  shall  be  a  copie  of  the 
Connecticut  Combination  drawn  forth  as  is  convenient  for  us,  and  yt 
all  men  shall  set  to  their  hands."  Accordingly  one  was  compiled 
from  the  preamble  of  the  Connecticut  compact  for  their  model  of 
administration. 

In  1657  a  charge  of  witchcraft  was  preferred  against  Goody  Gar- 
lick,  wife  of  Joshua  Garlick,  an  inhabitant  of  East  Hampton.  As 
was  the  custom  in  such  cases,  the  woman  was  tried  before  the  Gener¬ 
al  Court,  the  evidence  being  taken  in  depositions  before  the  towns¬ 
men,"  one  of  whom  was  John  Mulford,  all  of  which  were  recorded 

at  length  in  the  town  records. 

Speaking  of  this  case,  Gardiner  says,  in  his  Chronicles: 

It  was  a  cause  of  great  excitement  and  the  charge  was  attempted 
to  be  sustained  by  numerous  affidavits.  No  less  than  five  men  and 
eight  women  deposed  to  facts  which,  in  their  estimation,  constituted 
the  crime  of  witchcraft,  of  which  Mrs.  Garlick  was  accused.  The 
mahgnant  eye,  the  sickness  and  the  death  of  cattle,  the  languishment 
and  decease  of  children,  the  torments  of  the  pricking  of  pins,  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  pains  upon  the  well  and  the  sick,  the  blasts  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  by  droughts,  and  unseasonable  frost  upon  the  growing  corn, 
and  the  extraordinary  medical  effects  produced  by  simples  (sirnple 
treatments?)  in  the  cure  of  the  sick,  were  all  subjects  of  accusation. 
The  usual  accompaniment  of  apparitions,  black  cats  and  harlequin 
devils,  which  had  alarmed  and  tormented  the  subjects  of  witchery, 
were  not  omitted.  Much  debate  arose  in  the  General  Court,  before 
which  the  charge  against  Goody  Garlick  had  been  made,  as  to  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  the  case.  The  statute  of  the  fifth  law  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  against  witchcraft  was  not  accessible  to  them,  and 
there  being  no  demonological  jurisconsult  among  the  magistrates, 
they  determined  by  a  majority  vote  to  refer  the  case  to  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  Hartford.  These  tribunals  had  arraigned  and  executed  a 
witch  in  1647,  and  having  thus  had  practical  knowledge  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  General  Court,  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
Goody  Garlick. 
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The  following  is  the  order  of  the  General  Court  made  on  March 

19,  1658: 

It  is  ordered,  and  by  a  major  part  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town 
agreede  vpon,  yt  Thomas  Baker  and  John  Hand  *  (are)  to  go 
vnto  keniticut  tor  to  bring  vs  vnder  their  government,  according  vnto 
the  terms  as  Southampton  is,  and  alsoe  to  car(r)ie  vpp  Goodwife 
Garlick  yt  she  maybe  delivered  up  vnto  the  authorities  there  for  the 
triall  of  the  cause  of  witchcraft  which  she  is  suspected  *  (of). 

A  letter  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Governor  John  Winthrop  • 
shows  the  disposition  that  was  made  of  the  case  by  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut: 

And  (  in)  ye  meantime  did  take  ye  case  which  was  presented  from 
you  into  serious  consideration,  and  there  hath  passed  a  legall  tryle 
thereupon;  whereupon,  though  there  did  not  appear  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  her  guilty,  yet  we  cannot  but  well  approve  and  commend 
the  Christian  care  and  prudence  of  those  in  authority  with  you  in  search¬ 
ing  into  ye  case,  accordinge  to  such  just  suspicion,  as  appeared. 

Also,  we  think  it  (is)  good  to  ceitify  yt  it  is  desired  &  expected  by 
this  Court  yt  you  should  carry  neighbourly  and  peacably  with  out  just 
offense  to  Jos.  Garlick  and  his  wife,  &  yt  yy  should  doe  ye  like  to 
you.  And  ye  charge  wee  connceive  and  advise  may  be  justly  borne 
as  followeth :  “y^^  Jos.  Garlick  should  bear  the  charge  of  her  transpor¬ 
tation  hither  and  return  home.  2ndly,  yt  your  towne  should  beare 
all  their  (its)  own  charge  at  home,  &  the  charge  of  their  messengers 
and  witnesses  in  bringing  the  case  to  tryall  here  and  their  return 
home — the  Court  being  content  to  put  ye  charge  of  ye  tryall  here  up¬ 
on  ye  County’s  account.” 

East  Hampton  existed  as  an  independent  settlement,  or  a  nation  by 
itself  until  1657,  a  period  of  eight  years.  In  that  year  it  united  with 
the  colony  of  Connecticut  in  an  alliance  for  purposes  of  counsel  and 
defense.  John  Mulford  and  his  fellow  settlers,  disliking  the  narrow 
and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  joined  with  the  con¬ 
federacy  of  Connecticut,  consisting  of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Weth¬ 
ersfield,  because  it  admitted  all  its  citizens  to  equal  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges.  The  New  Haven  colony  which  comprised  New  Haven,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Milford  and  Branford,  on  the  other  hand  adopted  a  covenant, 
or  constitution  in  1639,  excluding  all  who  were  not  members  of  the 
church  from  the  privileges  of  electors.  Southampton  had  elected  to 
attach  itself  to  the  Connecticut  colony  as  early  as  1644.  Southold 
joined  with  New  Haven  in  1648. 

Thompson’s  “History  of  Long  Island,”  in  referring  to  the  alliance 
relates  the  following: 

Pending  the  conflict  between  the  Dutch  and  (the)  English  in  1657, 
this  settlement,  in  common  with  (the)  others  on  the  island,  felt  them¬ 
selves  in  danger  and  very  rationally  sought  protection  from  Connecti- 
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cut,  (three  leading  townsmen)  were  ordered  on  the  19th  of  March 
to  proceed  to  Hartford  for  the  purpose,  and  the  result  was  that  a  un¬ 
ion  was  formed  and  (it)  continued  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
parties  to  the  close  of  (the)  Dutch  power  in  New  Netherland.  Con¬ 
necticut,  during  this  connection  neither  claimed  nor  exercised  any 
political  supremacy  over  the  settlement,  although  its  deputy  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  seat  in  the  General  Court  which  aided  the  people  with  their 
(its)  counsel  in  all  cases  of  emergency  or  danger. 

The  first  deputy  after  the  union  was  formed  was  John  Mulford, 
who  also  held  the  office  of  selectman  and  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
As  he  was  a  person  of  high  esteem,  integrity  and  prudence,  he  was 
elected  at  Hartford  on  May  20,  1658,  and  again  represented  the  town 
in  1664  before  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  was  embraced  in  the  New 
York  group  under  the  English  administration.  The  vacancy  in  his 
magistrate’s  office  during  the  latter  year  was  filled  by  his  brother  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  held  it  during  his  absence  for  two  years.  William  took 
much  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  town. 

John  was  summoned  to  serve  on  a  trial  jury  at  the  ‘  purchased 
court”  in  Southampton  on  April  30,  1660.  He  was  to  hear  a  case 
of  trespass.  John  Scott,  as  attorney  representing  a  “whale  compa¬ 
ny,”  brought  suit  against  John  Ogden,  John  Ogden,  junior,  and  two 
others  of  that  town.  The  case,  however,  resulted  in  an  arbitration, 
with  mutual  consent  on  both  sides.  The  term  “purchased  court,” 
as  used  in  those  old  days,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Southampton 
town  records.  It  seems  to  be  applied  to  courts  held  to  try  some 
particular  case  which  for  any  reason  could  not  be  postponed  until  the 
convening  of  the  regular  quarterly  court. 

The  Narragansetts  became  bold  in  their  depredations  upon  the 
Long  Island  Indians  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them.  Six  of 
the  Montauketts  were  surprised  and  killed  by  Ninigret  on  Gull  Island, 
and  the  insecurity  of  their  possessions  on  Montaukett  induced  them 
in  1660  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  people  of  East  Hampton,  and  to 
remove  to  live  near  that  village  for  protection.  Upon  the  application 
of  the  Indians  the  Federated  commissioners  directed  the  inhabitants 
to  defend  them  against  the  Narragansetts  if  they  came  within  two 
miles  of  the  settlement.  On  the  sixth  of  August  of  that  year,  there¬ 
fore  when : 

The  ould  Sachem (’)s  Squa(w),  late  wife  of  Wiandance,  disceased, 
her  sonne  Wianncombone,  (and  the  other  Montauk  Indians)  Papua- 
tone,  Chekanow,  Massaquat,  Powhe,  and  Gentleman,  the  true  & 
Lawfull  proprietors  of  the  necke  of  Land  Com(m)only  known  by 
the  name  of  Meantaquit  on  the  Easterne  end  of  Long  Island,  (con¬ 
veyed  by  deed  to)  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  Mr.  Robert  Bond,  Mr. 
Thomas  James,  Mr.  Lion  Gardiner,  Mr.  John  Mulford,  John  Hand 
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&  Benjamin  Price  (and  their  associates)  of  the  Plantacon  of  Easthamp- 
ton  on  the  I(s)land  *******  all  the 
afores(ai)d  Necke  of  land  (called)  Meantaquit,  w(i)th  all  and  every 
parte  and  parcell  thereof,  from  Sea  to  sea,  from  the  vtmost  end  of 
the  (Is)land,  Eastward  to  the  Sea  side  unto  the  other  end  of  the  s(ai)d 
Land,  westward  adjoyning  to  the  bounds  of  Easthampton,  afores(ai)d, 
with  all  and  singular,  itts  rights,  priviledges,  members,  Jurisdi(c)- 
tions,  im(m)unityes  &  appurtenances  whatsoever,  with  meadow(s), 
wood(s),  stones,  crickes,  ponds,  w(i)th  whatsoever  Doth,  or  may 
grow  vpon  or  ishue  from  the  same,  w(i)th  all  profits  &  Com(m)o- 
dityes  by  sea  or  land,  vnto  the  afores(ai)d  Inhabitants  of  Easthampton, 
their  heyers  and  assignes  forever,  *  *  for  the  Consideracon 

of  one  hundred  pounds  sterlinge,  to  bee  well  &  truly  paid  in  man- 
(n)er,  as  ffolloweth:  *  *  *  the  full  and  Just  Sum  of  ten 

pounds  sterling  every  yeare,  eyther  in  Indian  Come,  els(e)  in  good 
Wampam  peaye,  at  Sixe  a  pen(n)y,  vntill  the  end  of  ten  yeares  be 
expired,  and  afterwards  to  bee  whol(l)y  and  fully  free(d)  from  any 
further  or  future  Demand  or  Demands  forever. 

To  this,  by  a  counter  bond,  the  signers,  in  behalf  of  the  town  of 
East  Hampton : 

Doe,  by  these  pr(e)sents,  firmely  and  fully  p(ro)misse  vnto  the 
afores(ai)d  Indians  that,  if  when  the  Commissioners  sitt,  there  be 
any  Course  taken  for  their  safe  liveinge  at  Meantaquit,  and  that  (if) 
they  Desier  the(i)r  (land)  againe  to  sett  downe,  we  will  give  them 
free  Liberty  soe  to  d(o),  prouided  that  so  long  as  they  dwell  there 
they  forbeare  their  pay  w(hi)ch  we,  the  afores(ai)d  Inhabitants  are 
bound  by  other  writings  to  pay  them,  p(ro)vided,  alsoe,  that  neither 
their  Inhabitinge  there  nor  our  withouldinge  our  pay  anullity  of  the 
contract  or  Contracts,  betw(ee)ne  them  and  us  about  the  s(ai)d 
Land,  but  they  shall  still  acknowledge  the  Land  to  be  ours  by  bar- 
gaine.  —  (Signed),  Tho(mas  )  Baker,  Rob(ert)  Bond,  Tho(mas) 
James,  Lion  Gardiner,  John  Mulford,  John  Hand  (and)  Ben(jamin) 
Price. — Sealed  &  D(elivere)d  in  the  pr(e)sence  of  vs,  Richard  Shaw 
(and)  John  ^  Wollie(’s)  marke. 

Anent  the  “office  of  commissioners,”  it  is  desired  to  say  that  the 
colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven, 
with  the  plantations  in  combination  with  them,  on  May  26,  1643, 
adopted  articles  of  confederation  for  their  mutual  welfare  and  protec¬ 
tion.  On  May  20,  1658,  the  colony  voted  “a  confirmation  of  the 
combination  with  Easthampton,”  she  being  under  the  Connecticut 
fosterage,  which  made  her  not  only  a  member  of  the  colony  of  Con¬ 
necticut  but  also  a  member  of  the  general  confederation  of  the  four 
colonies  called  “the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,”  represented 
by  two  commissioners  chosen  from  each  of  them.  One  instance  is : 

September  25th,  1660,  Forasmuch  as  we  have  fully  bought  all 
meantaquit,  and  our  purchase  beinge  approved  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  they  have  ordered  vs  to  record  it  at  Hartford,  it  is  therefore  or- 
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dered  and  agreed  that  no  man  shall  sell,  give,  or  lett  any  part  or  par- 
cell  of  it,  or  hier  com(m)onage  to  any  for(e)i(g)ner  whatsoever,  but 
it  shall  forever  remaine  and  be  wholly  &  intire  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  towne  forever,  and  whosoever  shall  transgrese  herein  shall  forth- 
w(i)th  pay  a  fine  to  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  and  stand  to  the  se- 
cur(ity)  of  the  Court. 

Because  of  Ninigret’s  cruelty  the  Montauk  Indians  held  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Rhode  Island  responsible  for  it,  as  is  cited  by  a  written  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  their  six  chiefs  at  East  Hampton  on  November  3,  1660. 
John  Mulford,  Thomas  James  and  John  Conkling  officially  witnessed 
the  making  of  the  document  in  which  it  says  that  the  chiefs  repudiated 
their  vassalage  to  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  by  declaring  that  he 
should  have  no  more  wampum  of  theirs,  and  acknowledged  from  now 
on  that  the  governor  of  New  York  is  their  ‘Yhiefest  sachem.” 

In  1661,  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  the  former  deed  having  been 
for  some  cause  partially  revoked,  the  same  parties  of  the  first  part,  by 
a  further  deed,  in  consideration  of  love  and  affection,  conveyed  to  the 
parties  aforesaid,  of  the  second  part,  a  parcel  of  the  aforesaid  land 
of  Montaukett,  commencing  at  the  western  end,  at  a  fresh  pond  in  a 
beach  on  the  west  side,  and  at  the  old  Indian  fort  on  the  east  side 
and  extending  eastwardly  to  the  new  fort  at  Fort  Pond.  The  grant 
was  preceded  by  a  recital,  that: 

Whereas,  of  late  years,  there  hawing  been  sore  Distress  and  Ca¬ 
lamities  befallen  us  by  reason  of  the  Cruel  opposition  and  Violence  of 
o(u)r  most  Deadly  enemy  Ninni(g)r(e)t,  bachem  of  Narhigganset, 
whose  Cruelty  hath  proceeded  so  far  as  to  take  away  ye  lives  of  many 
of  o(u)r  Dear  friends  and  relations,  soe  that  we  were  forced  to  fiie  from 
ye  said  Montaukett  for  shelter  to  our  beloved  friends  and  neighbors 
of  Easthampton  whom  wee  found  to  be  friendly  in  our  distress,  and 
whom  wee  must  ever  owme  and  acknowledge  as  instruments  under 
God  for  ye  preservation  of  o(u)r  lives  and  ye  lives  of  o(u)r  Wives 
and  Children  to  this  Day,  and  of  the  Land  of  Montakut  from  ye  hands 
of  o(u)r  enemy,  and  since  o(u)r  Coming  amongst  them,  ye  relieving 
us  in  o(u)r  Extremities  from  time  to  time,  and  now'  at  last  wee  find 
ye  said  Inhabitants  of  Easthampton  our  Deliverers,  Cordial  and  faith- 
full  in  their  Covenants,  leaving  us  freely  to  o(u)r  libertie  to  go  or 
stay,  being  ready  to  perform  all  conditions  in  the  aforesaid  agree¬ 
ment. 

It  was  signed  by  the  marks  of  the  “Sunk  Squa, ”  “Wiankombone 
Sachem,  and  nine  other  Indians  in  behalf  of  the  rest. 

Some  hitch  seemed  to  exist  between  the  town  of  Southampton  and 
the  town  of  East  Hampton  over  the  correct  boundary  demarcation. 
This  disagreement  led  to  the  laying  before  the  general  assembly  at 
Hartford  on  May  16,  1661,  the  need  of  some  definite  action  by  both 
towns  for  a  solution  of  the  matter.  The  following  entry  in  the  court 
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records  gives  the  text  of  the  agreement  reached  by  the  representatives 
of  the  towns : 

It  is  agreed  between  Capt.  Topping,  Mr.  Halsey,  Mr.  Stanbour- 
ough  and  John  Coop(e)r,  in  behalf  of  all  of  Southampton ('s)  vn- 
satisfied  (citizens)  about  their  bounds,  and  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Mul- 
ford,  in  behalf  of  ye  Towne  of  East  Hampton,  That  ye  bounds  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Plantations  shal(l)  for  euer  be  and  remaineat  the  stake 
set  down  by  Capt.  How,  an  hundred  pole(s)  eastward  from  a  little 
pond,  the  said  stake  being  two  miles,  or  near  thereabouts,  from  ye 
east  side  of  a  great  pond,  commonly  called  Sackaponock;  and  soe  to 
run  from  ye  South  Sea  to  the  stake,  and  soe  ouer  the  Island  by  a  strait 
line  to  ye  easterne  end  of  Hogneck,  according  to  ye  true  intent  and 
purpose  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  grant  and  deed  subscribed  and  al¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  James  F(a)rret,  Agent  for  ye  Right  Ho(nora)ble  Earle 
of  Sterling.  It  is  further  to  be  vnd(e)rstood  that  what  agreem(en)t 
is  here  made  doth,  (in)  noe  way  intrench  vpon  any  of  ye  rights, 
privilidges,  or  im(m)unities  confer(re)d  vpon  Southampton  by  their 
Patent  purchased  of  the  aforeraid  James  F(a)rret.  It  is  further  con¬ 
cluded  that  ye  lands  on  the  west  side  (of)  the  stake  forementioned, 
shalbe  and  remaine  to  Southampton  for  euer,  and  ye  east  side  (of)  ye 
stake,  being  the  greater  part  of  ye  Plaine,  to  be  and  (to)  belong  to  ye 
Plantation  of  East  Hampton  foreuer.  And  this  (is)  to  stand  as  a 
final  conclusion  respecting  the  bounds  (be)twixt  those  two  planta¬ 
tions. 

Southold,  Southampton,  East  Hampton,  Huntington  and  Brook- 
haven  on  Long  Island,  were  independent  colonies  until  the  new 
charter  of  Connecticut  was  grant  in  1662,  and  by  its  provisions  they 
became  a  part  of  that  colony.  They  had  to  some  extent  formed 
alliances  wdth  the  other  New  England  colonies,  but  those  alliances 
were  for  the  protection  and  assistance  of  these  towns  and  did  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  independence.  The  alliances  were  indispensable, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Dutch  neighborhood  in  the  west  half 
of  Long  Island  and  along  the  Hudson  river,  and  the  yonder  hostile 
Indians. 

It  seems  that  some  plan  had  been  under  consideration  for  a  union 
of  the  eastern  towns.  Committees  were  appointed  by  Southold, 
Southampton  and  East  Hampton  to  confer  together  and  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  court  at  Hartford,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  here,  as  cited  in  the  town  minutes: 

November  29,  1662,  It  is  Joyntly  &  fully  agreed  that  Mr.  Tho(m- 
as)  Backer,  Mr.  Tho(mas)  James,  Mr.  Lion  Gardiner,  Mr.  Rob- 
(ert)  Bond,  John  Mulford,  Tho(mas)  T(h)om(p)son  &  Tho(mas) 
Chatfield  Shal(l)  goe  to  Southampton  the  next  second  day  to  Com¬ 
pound  a  difference  betweene  us  and  Capt.  John  Scott,  Esq.,  and  mr. 
John  Ogden  about  Meantaquit,  and  doe  hereby  engage  to  ratifieand 
confirme  what  our  Com(m)itte(e)  shall  conclude  upon,  and  alsoe. 
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wee  doe  impower  this,  our  com(m)itte(e),  to  Joyne  w(i)th  South¬ 
ampton  &  Southold  about  a  patten  (t)  grant. 

In  the  winter  of  1663  death  removed  a  sterling  Puritan  in  the  per¬ 
sonage  of  Lion  Gardiner,  but  notwithstanding  it  did  not  lessen  the 
ardor  of  the  town  for  a  federated  government,  so  the  scheme  went 
right  on : 

November  23,  1663,  *  *  *  Mr.  Backer,  Mr.  James, 

Mr.  Mulford,  Mr.  Bond  (and)  Mr.  Chatfi(e)ld  are  chosen  &  im- 
pow(e)red  to  Joyne  w(i)th  (the)  Southampton  &  Southold  Com- 
(m)itees  to  purchase  the  writings  of  Capt.  Scott;  and  if  they  see  Cause 
to  establish  Lawes  for  set (t) ling  a  gov(e)rnment  amongst  vs  and  what 
our  Com(m)ittee,  or  the  Major  parte  of  them  shall  doe  herein,  we 
ingage  ourseleves  to  stand  vnto. 

January  28,  1664,  *  *  *  *  it  is  ordered  that  John  Strat- 

(t)on  &  Jeremy  Meachem  shalbe  Com(m)ittees  for  the  matter  next 
above  written  instead  of  mr.  Bond  Si  Mr.  Mulford,  to  joyne  w(i)th 
Mr.  Backer  &  mr.  James  to  acte  w(i)th  (the)  Southampton  Si  South- 
old  Com(m)itte(e)s  as  aboves(ai)d. 

February  4,  1664,  *  *  *  mr.  Backer,  Mr.  James,  mr. 

Mulford,  &  John  Stiat(t)on  are  chosen  Si  impowered  to  Joyne  w(i)th 
(the)  Southampton  Si  Southold  Com(m)itte(e)s  to  purchase  the 
writing(s)  of  Capt.  Scott,  and  if  they  see  cause  to  erect  wholesome 
Lawes  for  set(t)ling  a  Government  amongst  us,  and  what  our  Com- 
(m)ittee,  or  the  major  parte  of  them  shal(l)  doe  herein,  we  engage 
our^^elves  to  stand  to. 

February  5,  1664,  It  is  Joyntly  agreed  that  mr.  Backer,  mr.  James, 
mr.  Mulford,  mr.  Chatfield,  Jo(hn)  Strat(t)on,  Tho(mas)  Talmage 
Si  Tho(mas)  Osborne,  junior,  are  hereby  empow(e)red  to  ishue  the 
matter  w(i)th  Capt.  Scott  about  the  incumbrances  betw(ee)ne  us  and 
our  Indians  about  (the)  Shinacock  Indians  Dept.,  and  some  grati- 
ficacon  in  Refirence  to  Meantaquit  Si  other  Lands. 

April  26,  1664,  *  *  *  the  towne  doth  desier  those  men 

that  (who)  doe  goe  to  Hartford  to  debate  together,  and  w(i)th  the 
neighbour(ing)  Plantacons  for  the  things  of  mutuall  Consernement 
betw(ee)ne  Hartford  Si  us  for  our  further  settlement,  but  to  conclude 
of  nothinge,  as  understandinge  that  the  Governor  will  come  over  or 
a  Com(m)ittee  from  the  General  Court. 

As  New  York  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  they  were  discussing 
a  plan.  Just  what  kind  or  form  of  a  government  they  had  in  mind  or 
contemplated  does  not  appear,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  patent  was 
spoken  of  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  certain  historian  that  the  organization 
of  a  colony  here  distinct  from  that  of  Connecticut,  with  a  patent  from 
the  king,  may  have  been  designed.  But  whatever  may  have  been  their 
plans  the  discussion  of  them,  as  appears  in  the  entries,  continued  with 
much  earnestness  into  the  early  part  of  1664,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  John  Mulford  and  Robert  Bond  were  appointed  magistrates  for 
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the  town  on  the  twelfth  of  May  at  Hartford,  but  their  fulfillment  was 
doubtlessly  defeated  by  the  events  of  that  year  when  these  towns 
were  required  to  become  a  part  of  the  colony  of  New  York  under  the 
regime  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Those  eastermost  ones  strongly  object¬ 
ed  and,  though  they  were  compelled  to  submit,  afterward  retained 
and  asserted  a  decided  affinity  for  the  former  allegiance. 

Charles  II,  King  of  England,  disregarding  the  claim  of  the  Dutch 
to  New  Netherland,  gave  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  the  whole 
country  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Delaware  rivers,  including  all  the 
Dutch  possessions.  The  Duke  then  sent  a  fleet  under  Colonel  Rich¬ 
ard  Nicolls  to  enforce  his  claim.  In  September  of  1664  the  Dutch 
surrendered  without  bloodshed,  and  their  government  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  name  New  Amsterdam  was  changed 
to  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  Duke;  and  the  towns  in  Eastern  Long 
Island  were  taken  away  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  colony  of  New  York  under  Richard  Nicolls  as 
the  first  English  governor.  By  applying  the  “Duke's  Law”  to  the 
colony  he  at  once  became  the  landlord  and  ruler.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  a  law  unto  himself  and  exercised  absolute  authority. 

Long  Island  being  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  of 
New^  York,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch,  East  Hampton  held  a 
meeting  on  February  9,  1665  and  picked  two  deputies  to  meet  with 
the  deputies  from  Southampton  and  Southold: 

To  consider  of  the  best  way  whereby  we  might  procure  a  redresse 
of  such  grievances  as  are  at  pr(e)sent  upon  the  planatacons  both,  with 
respect  of  the  foundation  of  this  Gov(e)rnment,  vix.,  that  we  might 
have  Deputyes  to  act  in  behalfe  of  the  several  townes,  as  alsoe  con- 
cerninge  the  law^es  themselves  and  their  late  amendments  as  they  are 
,  cal(l)ed. 

The  people  of  the  three  eastern  towns  refused  to  elect  constables 
and  overseers  because  the  law  creating  those  offices  w^as  made  by  the 
governor — not  by  the  people,  or  delegates  chosen  by  the  people — and 
on  April  19,  1666,  Governor  Nicolls  wrote  them  this  letter: 

The  Governor  to  Ye  High  Sheriffe,  Capt.  Topping,  and  Mr. 
John  Mulford,  Touching  Ye  Inhabitants  of  South  Hampton,  East 
Ham(p)ton,  and  South-Hold. 

Vpon  advice  from  South(amp)ton  and  East-ham (p) ton  that  neither 
the  Inhabitants  of  these  two  Townes  norye  Inhabitants  of  Southhold, 
have  made  Choyce  of  Constable(s)  and  Overseers,  at  ye  time  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Law,  towards  the  orderly  managem(en)t  of  such  particu¬ 
lar  Township(s)  in  their  private,  as  well  as  in  ye  publick  concerns, 
of  this  his  Royall  Highnesse  the  Duke  of  Yorke(')s  Governm(en)t, 
I  am  not  a  little  mov(e)d  ag(ain)st  ye  close  and  seditious  practices 
of  some  who  secretly  distill  into  ye  heart  of  his  Ma(jes)  ties'  good 
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subjects,  such  refractory  and  mutinous  humours  as  tend  to  ye  distur¬ 
bance  and  breach  of  the  Lawe(’)s  Establish  (men)  t,  but  I  am  much 
more  troubled  to  hear  that  such  wicked  designes  should  have  such  a 
Gen(er)all  Influence  upon  those  three  Townes,  contrary  to  the  Duty 
they  owe  to  his  Ma(jes)ty  whose  crowne  and  dignity,  wisdome  & 
Power,  I  must  and  will  assert,  not  only  against  his  publique,  but  his 
private  Enemyes.  I  am  willing  to  believe  better  of  the  good  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Southhold,  having  heard  that  the  delay  of  choosing  the  Select¬ 
men  formerly  hath  hap(pe)ned  in  those  parts,  however,  my  pr(e)sent 
directions  are  positive,  that  you  Sum(m)on  ye  Inhabitants  of  South- 
hold  together  and  shew  them  where  the  Law  doth  Enjoyne  ye  elec- 
con  of  a  constable  and  four  New  Overseers  for  the  yeare  Ensuing 
in  their  Towne.  And  further,  that  1  have  taken  notice  of  their  Neg¬ 
lect,  contrary  to  Law,  and  therefore  that  they  are,  by  these  pre- 
(se)nts,  required  at  that  very  meeting  to  proceed  to  an  Election  of  a 
Constable  and  Overseers  according  to  Law,  otherwise  I  shall  bee 
necessitated  to  declare  against  the  dissenters  therein  as  mutinous  con- 
demners  of  ye  Lawe(’)s  Establish ( men) t  and  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  this  Governm(en) t,  and  shall  [with  God’s  Assistance]  proceed 
ag(ain)st  any  or  every  p(e)rson  according  to  Law,  in  those  cases 
provided. — I  am  your  Lo(ving)  ffriend.  —  (Signed),  Rich(ar)d  Nic- 
olls, — ffort  James  in  New  York,  ye  19th  of  April,  1666. 

Sheriff  Topping  notified  the  governor  by  letter  of  the  yielding  of 
the  east  end  towns  to  his  insistence  in  complying  with  the  Duke’s 
law.  The  governor  replied  in  his  letter  of  May  7,  1666,  thanking 
him  for  his ; 

Care,  diligence  &  affeccon,  for  the  peace  and  good  Government, 
(and  that)  the  two  Deputyes  from  South(amp)ton  arrived  here  Thurs¬ 
day  last  about  noone,  with  whom  upon  full  conferrence,  I  concluded 
to  their  plenary  satisfaction,  whereupon,  in  the  name  of  (the)  rest, 
they  promis(ed)  a  complyance  to  ye  Eleccon  of  (the)  Towne  Offi¬ 
cers.  The  whole  matter  was  remitted  to  yourselfe,  Mr.  Wells  and 
Mr.  Mulford,  as  you  will  finde  in  my  letter  Dated  the  3(r)d  instant.  I 
hope  the  other  Townes  will  acquiesce  with  South  (amp)  ton,  for  I 
should  very  unwillingly  proceed  with  severity  if  I  can  possibly  avoid 
it,  and  probably  some  ill  Neighbours  lay  their  designes  to  give  mee 
a  just  provocation,  thinking  to  overcome  my  patient  temper  whilst  the 
distempers  of  other  men(’)s  spiritts  are  hott  and  fiery.  But  they  will 
be  mistaken  in  the(i)re  measures,  for  I  will  take  my  owne  time  and 
not  theirs.  I  do  but  Guesse  at  some  Incendyaryes,  and  could  I  but 
really  prove  their  practices  by  good  testimony  I  would  doubtless  put 
an  end  to  the  like  for  ye  future. 

The  Deputy  Governor  Richard  Nicolls,  in  March  of  1665,  con¬ 
vened  a  meeting  at  Hempstead  of  two  deputies  from  each  town  in 
Long  Island  and  two  from  Westchester,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz¬ 
ing  the  government.  After  the  organization  was  effected  under  the 
Duke’s  law  these  towns  were  erected  into  a  shire  by  the  name  of 
Yorkshire,  which  was  divided  into  “Ridings.”  The  towns  in  Suf- 
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folk  county  formed  the  *‘East  Ridings. ’’  The  word  ‘^riding,”  thus 
used,  is  a  corruption  of  ^‘trithing,”  meaning  the  third  part  of  a  coun¬ 
ty.  A  justice  of  the  peace  for  each  town  was  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  held  office  during  his  pleasure. 

John  Mulford  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  for  his  town, 
though  not  with  much  willingness  on  account  of  no  law  and  order  to 
function  under;  but  he  agreed  that  “the  former  laws  *  *  shall 

stand  in  force  till  further  orders  from  york.  ”  He  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  on  the  third  of  May. 

Under  the  duke’s  law  all  the  purchased  Indian  lands  must  secure 
patents  from  the  governor,  and  all  the  towns  were  so  notified.  The 
governor’s  patent,  dated  March  13,  1666,  is  in  terms  similar  to  the 
other  town  patents  of  the  time,  and  was  issued  to  the  town  of  East 
Hampton.  Below  is  the  text: 

Governor  Generali,  under  his  Royall  Highnesse,  James,  Duke  of 
York  &  Albany  and  of  all  his  Territoryes  in  America,  To  all  * 
whom  these  presents  shall  come,  sendeth  Greeting: 

Whereas,  there  is  a  certaine  Towne,  in  the  East  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  upon  Long  Island,  Scituate,  lying  and  being,  in  the  Easter- 
most  part  of  the  said  Island,  commonly  called  and  knowne  by  the 
name  of  East  Hampton,  now  in  the  Tenure  or  occupat(i)on  of  sev- 
erall  ffreeholders  and  Inhabitants,  who  having  heretofore  made  Law- 
full  purchase,  or  the  Lands  thereunto  belonging,  have  likewise  ma¬ 
nured  and  Improved  a  considerable  part  thereof,  and  settled  a  compe¬ 
tent  Number  of  ffamilyes  thereupon;  for  a  Confirmation  unto  the  said 
ffreeholders  and  Inhabitants  in  theire  Enjoyment  and  Possession  of 
the  pr(e) misses;  Know  yee,  by  vertue  of  the  Commission  and  Au¬ 
thority  unto  me  given  by  his  Royall  Highnesse,  I  have  Ratified,  Con¬ 
firmed  and  Graunted,  And  by  these  pr(e)sents,  do  Ratify,  Confirme 
and  Graunt  unto  Mr.  John  Mulford,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Mr. 
Thomas  Backer,  Thomas  Chatfield,  Jeremiah  Concklyne,  Stephen 
Hedges,  Thomas  Osborne,  Senior,  and  John  Osborne,  as  Patentees, 
for  and  on  the  behalfe  of  themselves  and  their  Associates,  the  ffree¬ 
holders  and  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Towne,  their  Heires,  Successors 
and  Assignes,  All  that  Tract  of  Land  which  already  hath  beene,  or 
that  hereafter  shall  bee  Purchased  for  &  on  the  behalf  of  the  said 
Towne,  whether  from  the  natives — [Indyan  proprietors],  or  others 
within  the  Bounds  and  Limitts,  hereafter  sett  forth  and  exprest,  ( vh.  ): 

That  is  to  say.  Their  west  Bounds,  begin (n)ing  from  the  East 
Limitts  of  the  Bounds  of  Sout(hamp)ton  [as  they  are  now  laid  out, 
and  Stak(ed)  according  to  Agreement  and  consent]  so  to  stretch  East 
to  a  certaine  Pond,  commonly  called  the  Fort  Pond,  which  lyes  with¬ 
in  the  old  Bounds  of  the  Lands  belonging  to  the  Muntauke  Indyans, 
and  from  thence  to  go  on  still  East  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Island; 
on  the  North  they  are  Bounded  by  the  Bay,  and  on  the  South  by  the 
Sea,  or  Maine  Ocean,  All  which  (the)  said  Tract  of  Land  within 
the  Bounds  and  Limitts  before  mentioned.  And  all  or  any  Plantation 
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thereupon,  from  hence  forth,  are  to  belong  and  appertaine  to  the  said 
Towne,  and  bee  within  the  Jurisdiction  thereof;  Together  with  all 
Havens,  Harbors,  Creekes,  Quarryes,  woodlands,  Meadowes,  Pas¬ 
tures,  Marshes,  waters.  Lakes,  Rivers,  ffishing.  Hawking,  Hunting 
and  Fowling,  And  all  other  Proffitts,  Commodityes,  Emolumerits  and 
hereditaments,  to  the  said  Tract  of  Land  and  pr(e)misses,  w(i)thin 
the  Limits  and  Bounds  afore  mentioned,  described,  belonging,  or,  in 
any  wise,  appertaining : 

To  have  and  to  hold,  all  and  singular,  the  said  Lands,  heredita¬ 
ments  and  pr(e)mises,  with  their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances, 
and  of  ev'^ery  part  &  parcell  thereof,  to  the  said  Patentees  and  their 
Associates,  their  heires.  Successors,  and  Assignes  forever: 

Moreover,  I  do  hereby  Ratify,  Confirme  and  Graunt,  unto  the  said 
Patentees  and  their  Associates,  their  heires.  Successors  &  Assignes, 
All  the  Priviledges  belonging  to  a  Towne  within  this  Governm(en)t, 
and  that  the  place  of  their  pr(e)sent  Habitation  shall  continue  and 
retaine  the  name  of  East  Hampton,  by  w(hi)ch  name  and  Stile  it 
shall  bee  distinguished  and  knowne,  in  all  Bargaines  and  Sales,  Deeds, 
Records  and  writings: 

They,  the  said  Patentees  and  their  heires.  Successors  and  Assignes, 
Rend(e)ring  &  Paying  such  Dutyes  and  Acknowledgm(e)nts,  as  now 
are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  Constituted  and  Established,  by  the  Lawes 
of  this  Governm(en)t,  under  the  obediance  of  his  Royall  Highnesse, 
his  heires  &  Successors,  Given  under  my  hand  &  Seale,  at  Fort  James 
in  New  Yorke,  the  13th  day  of  March,  in  the  19th  yeare  of  his  maj- 

(es)ties(’)  Raigne,  Annoq  Domini,  1666, 

(Signed),  Richard  Nicolls. 

It  confirmed  the  town’s  possession  to  ‘^Mr.  John  Mulford,  justice 
of  the  peace,”  and  six  of  his  associates.  The  cost  of  the  patent  was 
paid  by  the  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  home  lands  which  they 
owned. 

Governor  Nicolls  relinquished  the  reins  of  government  in  1668  and 
was  succeeded  by  Francis  Lovelace  who,  during  his  administration, 
incurred  the  unanimous  ill  will  of  the  people.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
design  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Montaukett  Indians.  According  to 
Gardiner,  the  Indians  being  indebted  to  the  governor  for  four  hundred 
bushels  of  corn.  Justice  Mulford  and  the  two  other  responsible  men, 
Thomas  James  and  Jeremiah  Conkling,  became  bound  for  its  pay¬ 
ment  in  a  bond  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  Indians  having 
made  no  provision  for  the  discharge  of  this  debt  the  bond  was  for¬ 
feited,  and  payment  was  demanded  of  the  securities.  To  meet  this 
the  Indian  commissioners  from  New  York  advised  a  disposal  of  a  part 
of  their  land.  After  consideration  and  debate  the  new  sachem,  who 
succeeded  the  demised  Wyandanch,  on  the  assent  of  the  Indians  exe¬ 
cuted  a  deed  on  December  1,  1670,  granting  to  John  Mulford  and 
the  bondsmen  a  tract  of  land  lying  between  : 
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Wuchebehsuck,  a  place  by  tbe  fort  pond,  being  a  Valley  South¬ 
ward  from  tbe  fort  Hill  to  Sbabcbippitcbage,  being  on  ye  North  side 
(of)  ye  s(ai)d  Land,  midway  between  the  great  pond  and  fort  pond, 
so  on  a  straight  line  to  Chebiakinnauhsuk,  trom  thence  to  a  swamp 
where  the  hay  stacks  stood,  called  Machongitchuge,  and  so  through 
the  swamp  to  the  great  pond,  then  straight  from  the  bay  stacks  to  the 
great  pond,  so  along  by  the  pond  to  a  place  called  Manunkquiang, 
on  (the)  furthest  side  (of)  the  reeds  growing  on  ye  South  End  of  the 
great  pond  Eastward,  and  so  along  to  the  sea  side  to  a  place  called 
Choppauhshapanguasuck,  so  straight  from  thence  to  the  South  Sea. 

It  was  the  land  that  lay  between  Fort  Pond  on  the  south  and  Great 
Pond  on  the  north,  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  sound  on  the  west. 
Desiring  to  strengthen  the  validity  of  the  Indian  deed,  John  Mulford, 
for  himself  and  his  co-grantees,  wrote  the  new  governor  at  New  York, 
requesting  the  confirmation  of  the  deed  by  ratification.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  council  at  Fort  James  on  December  20,  1670. 

The  governor  later  wrote  John  on  the  ninth  of  February,  that  some 
“fresh  oppositions  from  your  Towne"  had  developed,  and  that  he 
desired  the: 

Matter  may  be  a  little  suspended,  till  I  have  ye  opportunitye,  [God 
willing],  to  visit  those  partes,  &  then  I  doubt  not  but  to  compose  all 
affaires  so  as  shall  be  to  mutuall  satisfaction,  till  then  I  must  desire 
yo(u)r  patience,  (and)  I  have  onely  to  add  this,  [it  being  ye  subject 
of  yo(u)r  last  Letter],  that  Mr.  Topping  has  not  delivered  any  thing 
to  me  concerning  yo(u)r  p(er)son,  but  what  savoured  much  to 
yo(u)r  worth  &  reputation,  Com(m)end  me  kindly  to  Mr,  James, 
&  (beg  him  to)  Execuse  my  not  wryting  to  him,  being  resolved,  be¬ 
fore  longe,  to  visit  him. 

Of  the  “fresh  oppositions”  referred  to,  one  was  from  Thomas 
Baker  who  acted,  as  he  alleged,  for  the  town  of  East  Hampton  and 
made  formal  protest  to  Gov.  Francis  Lovelace  against  the  issuance  of 
a‘ deed  to  John  Mulford,  Rev.  Thomas  James  and  Jeremiah  Conk- 
ling  for  a  tract  of  land  they  desired  and  which  they  had  purchased 
from  the  Indians.  The  governor  suspended  action  until  he  could  visit 
the  locality  and  make  an  examination  for  himself.  This  was  in  1671. 
After  an  examination  and  holding  a  public  hearing,  the  governor  found 
and  ordered,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  there  was  an  agreem(en)t  made,  bearing  Date  ye  first 
day  of  December,  1670,  between  Mr.  John  Mulford,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Mr.  Thomas  James,  Minist(e)r,  &  Jersey  Concklyn,  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  East  Hampton  on  ye  one  part,  &  severall  Indy(a)ns  on  ye  be¬ 
half  of  themselves  &  their  associates,  ye  propriet(e)rs  of  ye  Land,  at 
Meantaukett  on  ye  other  part,  touching  a  cettaine  parcell  of  their 
Land,  *  which  ye  said  Indyans  had  convey  (e)d  Si  made  over  un¬ 
to  ye  said  Mr.  Mulford  &  Company  upon  ye  consideration  (s)  in  ye 
said  Agreem(en)t  sett  forth.  All  w(hi)ch  was  returned  unto  mee 
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w(i)th  their  Request  (that)  ye  Agreem(en)t  might  bee  Recorded,  & 
my  Conflrmacon  had  (be)  thereupon,  but  for  some  Reason  (at)  that 
time,  was  suspended  untill  (a)  certificate  was  made  unto  mee  by  the 
Commission (e)rs  for  ye  Indian  affayies  in  those  parts.  That  all  Ob¬ 
structions  k  Objections  against  ye  agreem(en)t  afores(ai)d  were  re¬ 
moved,  k  that  there  was  a  right  Vnderstanding  on  all  parts  ^  * 
thereupon:  These  Presents  therefore  Certify  k  Declare  "1  hat  the 
Agreem(en)t  of  (the)  Purchase  made  by  the  aforenamed  Mr.  John 
Mulford,  Mr.  Thomas  James  k  Jeremiah  Conkling  with  the  Mean- 
tuckett  Indyan  Proprietors,  aforemenconed,  (be)  returned  into  ye’ Of¬ 
fice  of  Records  here,  (and)  is  to  all  Intents  k  Purposes  of  fforce  k 
valid  according  to  ye  Condicons  therein  sett  forth,  k  I  doe  hereby 
allow  of  k  confirme  ye  same  against  all  other  pretences  what  soever. 
Given  under  my  hand  k  seale,  at  Forte  James,  in  New  Yorke,  this 
third  day  of  May,  in  ye  23th  yeare  of  his  Ma(jes)tie(' )s  Raigne, 
Annoqe  Domini,  1671. 

The  grantees  then  conveyed  their  interest  to  the  town  of  East 
Hampton  as  cited  in  the  record  of  February  7,  1673: 

Att  *  (the)  Towne  me(e)ting,  it  was  agreed  upon  k  Conclud¬ 
ed,  k  voated  that,  in  Consideration  that  Mr.  John  Mulford,  Mr. 
Thomas  James  k  Jeremyah  Conkling  of  this  towne,  doe  signe  upp 
a  Car(t)aine  tract  of  land  lately  purchased  by  them,  all  of  the  Indyans 
of  Meantacut,  to  this  Town  together  with  all  their  title  to  the  same. 

As  a  compensation  in  the  deprivation  of  their  right  in  acquiring  the 
tract  from  the  Montauk  Indians  by  purchase,  the  town  felt  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  it  that : 

They  shall,  as  a  peaceable  Conclusion  of  all  matters  of  Difference 
betwe(e)ne  the  Towne  k  them,  each  of  them  (is  given)  sixtie  acres 
of  land;  this  land  they  are  to  have  either  att  ackabounk  ne(c)k,  if 
they  like  it,  uppon  their  view  thereof,  or  at  the  woodland,  lying  against 
the  Indian  well,  in  good  land,  only  Mr.  James  shall  have  libertie,  ei- 
th  er  the  whole,  or  part  to  take  upp  his  sixtie  ackers  of  land  elsewhere, 
or  westward,  if  hee  see(s)  cause,  (and)  Alsoe,  that  Mr.  Thomas 
James  shall  have  foure  ackers  of  land  allowed  him,  with  relation  to 
Steven  Hedges(’)  satisfaction,  and  to  lie  by  Steven(’)s  next  Devision 
of  land,  if  he  pleases  (the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  somewhat  defaced). 

This  seems  to  refer  to  the  bestowed  sixty-acre  tracts  indicated  in 
the  record  of  May  30,  1672,  that: 

Mr.  John  Mulford,  Mr.  Thomas  James  and  Jereemyah  Conkling 
shall  have  their  land  laid  out,  accordinge  to  (the)  agre(e)ment  m.ade 
by  the  Towne,  *  (with)  those  three  men  abovesaid,  elsewheie, 
spesified,  and  to  that  end,  the  Towne  *  appointed  on  *  (its) 
part  2  men  for  *  (the)  lay(ing)  out  (of)  this  land,  nam(e)ly 
Mr.  Thomas  Backer  and  Thomas  Osborne.  Junior,  and  the  other  2 
men,  ap(f)ointed  by  Mr.  John  Mul  ord,  Mr.  (Thomas)  James  and 
Jeremiah  Conkling,  to  survay  and  lay  out  the  land,  above  mentioned, 
*  (are)  John  Stratten  and  Thomas  Talmage.  (And,  further¬ 
more)  : 
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According  to  this  last  agre(e)ment  of  the  towne  above  mention¬ 
ed,  the  men  appointed  by  (the)  Consent  of  the  towne,  &  Mr.  John 
Mulford,  Mr.  Tho(mas)  James,  &  Jeremyah  Conkling,  as  nam(e)- 
ly :  Mr.  Tho(mas)  Backer,  Tho(mas)  Osborne,  John  Stratton  & 
Tho(mas)  Talrnage,  have  laid  out  this  land,  above  specified,  unto 
Mr.  Mulford,  Mr.  James  &  Jeremyah  Conkling,  [  *  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  place]  is  above  the  Indyan  well  plaine  in  the  wood(s), 
being  and  being,  eight  score  pole(s)  one  waie,  and  Nyne  score  &  foure 
pole(s)  the  other  way,  bounded  Southward  by  the  highway  that  lies 
att  the  he(a)dds  of  the  lotts  of  the  plaine,  and  the  other  waie.  Bound¬ 
ed  by  the  present  Common  (land),  and  marked  with  trees. 

And  Mr.  Thomas  James,  *  by  (the)  Consent  of  his  other  two 
partners,  is  to  have  his  part  (of  land)  on  the  westermost  side  next 
(to)  the  towne.  And  Jeremyah  Conkling  is  to  have  his  part  of  land 
on  the  East  side,  all  (of)  w(hi)ch  land  is  in  the  whole  nyne  score  & 
foure  ackers,  more  or  lesse,  soe  bounded,  whereof  Mr.  James  is  to 
have  sixtie-foure  ackers,  Jeremyah  Conkling,  sixtie  ackers,  &  Mr. 
Mulford,  sixtie  ackers. 

A  rumored  Indian  plot  created  excitement  in  East  Hampton.  On 
June  29,  1669,  Rev.  Thomas  James,  the  town  minister,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Major  John  Mason  of  the  Connecticut  colony  communicat¬ 
ing  the  intelligence  that  the  principal  inhabitants  had  received  from  the 
friendly  Indians  informations  of  an  extensive  Indian  conspiracy  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English.  Of  this  plot  Ninigret,  sachem  of  the 
Eastern  Niantics,  was  supposed  to  be  the  head,  and  to  have  secured 
the  confederacy  of  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Pequots  under  Robin 
Cassasinamon,  and  it  w'as  feared  also  of  the  Montauk  Indians.  The 
last  mentioned  Indians  had,  not  long  before,  sent  a  present  of  two  or 
three  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum  to  Ninigret. 

Following  this,  the  next  day  another  letter  collectively  from  John 
Mulford,  the  town  mininster  and  Thomas  Baker  was  sent  to  the  ma¬ 
jor,  advising  him  that  they  had  received  fresh: 

Intelligence  from  several  Indians,  accounted  most  trusty,  concern¬ 
ing  the  designs  of  Nenecraft,  the  Narhiggansit  sachem,  against  the 
English,  and  of  his  transactions  with  the  Indians  upon  (Long)  Is¬ 
land. 

Both  of  these  letters  were  immediately  transmitted  by  Major  Ma¬ 
son  to  the  governor  and  the  magistrates  at  Hartford  for  their  action, 
accompanied  by  a  long  letter  from  himself  in  which  he  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  rumored  plot.  For  several  weeks  the  ma¬ 
jor  continued  to  dispatch  to  the  Hartford  authorities  disquieting  ti¬ 
dings.  There  is  no  record  of  any  action  taken  at  Hartford  upon  the 
information.  It  appears,  however,  a  conference  had  been  held  with 
Ninigret  and  to  have  been  so  far  satisfactory  to  the  Hartford  magis¬ 
trates  that  no  further  action  was  made  respecting  the  alleged  plot. 
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Concerning  our  judicial  ancestor  s  connection  with  the  court  mat¬ 
ters  and  other  tracts  they  are  sufficiently  curious  and  interesting  to  be 
preserved,  tor  they  present  a  diverting  picture  of  the  olden  times  both 
in  the  language  and  subject  matter  of  most  of  them: 

At  a  Court  of  sessions  held  at  Southampton,  on  the  4th  of^  March, 
1669,  Mrs.  Alice  Stanborough  entereth  (a)  complaint  against  Mr. 
Edwards  of  their  town  of  Easthampton,  for  his  turning  a  water  course 
upon  her  land  and  housing,  to  her  great  damage  and  inconvenience, 
(and)  to  the  value  of  10^.  I  he  complaint  being  prosecuted  at 

this  court,  and  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  duly  considered,  the  co(u)it 
doth  give  their  judgm(en)t  and  other,  as  folio weth that  the  pl(ain- 
tif)f  sueing  for  ^5.  lOr.  but  not  proving  it,  this  co(u)rt  doth  judg(c) 
and  determine,  according  to  law,  in  that  case  provided,  that  ye  pl(ain- 
tif)f  shall  lose  (the)  suite,  or  plainte,  and  pay  unto  ye  def(endan)t 
costs  of  (the)  suite.  And  for  prevention  of  any  further  trouble  be¬ 
tween  the  pl(aintif)f  and  ye  def(endan)t— concerning  the  turning  of 
a  flux  of  water  into  ye  pl(aintif)fs  ground,  this  co(u)rt  doth  older 
that  ye  constable  of  Easthampton,  and  3  of  theire  overseers,  namely, 
(three  men  mentioned),  shall  view  the  ground,  belonging  to  the 
pl(aintif)f  and  (the)  def(endan)t,  and  set  down,  order,  and  dispose 
of  that  occasion,  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  both  ye  parties,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Mulford  and  what  those  four  men  doe  deter¬ 
mine  as  to  where  the  water  shall  run,  shall  be  a  finall  conclusion  be¬ 
tween  the  pl(aintif)f  and  (the)  def(endan)t,  they  being  to  satisfie  the 
s(ai)d  4  men  for  what  pains  they  shall  bee  at. 

At  a  co(u)rt  of  sessions  held  (on)  March  7,  1672,  a  complaint 
against  peeter  Whittere  for  his  abusive  carriage  tow  aid  Justice  AIul- 
ford.  The  co(u)rt  doth  order  and  sentence  that  ye  s(ai)d  Peeter 
shall  make  acknowledgment  of  his  evil  and  abusive  carriage,  next 
Lord’s  day,  come  seven-night,  at  ye  publique  meeting,  in  Easthamp¬ 
ton,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Mulford;  and  hee  is  to  pay  ye  cost  of 
ye  complainte,  as  also  his  former  fine  imposed. 

In  March  of  1672  France  and  England  declared  war  against  the 
Netherlands.  Governor  Lovelace  then  summoned  the  eastern  towns 
of  Suffolk  county  to  assist  in  defending  the  colony,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  repairing  of  the  fortification  at  New  York  City.  The  justices, 
of  which  our  ancestor  was  one,  and  the  deputies  from  these  towns 
held  a  meeting  at  Southold — and  determined  that  they  \^'Ould  so  con¬ 
tribute  ‘^if  they  my(g)ht  have  the  priveledges  that  (the)  other(s)  of 
his  Majestie’s  subject(s)  in  these  parts  do  have  and  enjoy,”  alluding 
to  the  governments  of  New  England.  Fhe  determination  is  w^ell 
approved  of  by  this  Towne  (East  Hampton),  and  they  are  willing  to 
Answer  (for)their  part  in  the  Charge  accordinge  to  their  act,  if  the 
privilleges  may  be  obtained,  but  (in)  no  other  waies. 

Historian  Hedges  says  that  representative  assemblies  were  granted 
to  Rhode  Island  and  the  other  colonies  by  a  charter,  and  it  had 
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just  been  granted  to  New  Jersey.  This  privilege  so  dear  to  the  free¬ 
born  Englishmen,  inherited  from  Magna  Charta,  the  safeguard  against 
arbitrary  taxation,  is  the  priviledge  so  earnestly  desired  by  them,  and 
the  granting  whereof  is  made  the  condition  for  their  contributing. 
This  was  the  incipient  turbulence  that  led  a  century  later  to  the  birth 
of  the  American  nation,  through  such  blunders  and  follies. 

In  the  meanwhile  an  election  was  held  on  August  22,  1673,  at  the 
town  meeting,  as  cited  by  a  record  that  the  names  of: 

These  persons  following  were  chosen  by  Proxes  for  Magistrates  by 
the  Towne  of  Easthampton :  Mr.  John  Mulford,  1st  vote;  Liew- 
tenant  Thos.  Talmage,  ye  2(n)d  vote;  John  Stratton,  sen(io)r,  ye 
3(r)d  vote;  richard  Stratton,  ye  4th  vote. 

When  the  Dutch  recovered  New  York  in  1673  the  eastern  towns, 
at  the  instigation  of  our  venerable  ancestor  and  others,  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  seek  again  an  alliance  with  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
in  their  uncompromising  determination  to  return  to  their  former  as¬ 
sociations.  As  David  Gardiner  says: 

The  Dutch  having  now  repossessed  themselves  of  New  York  ap¬ 
pointed  Anthony  Colve  governor  of  the  colony,  and  be^an  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  government.  The  governor  issued  his  proclamation, 
requiring  the  submission  of  the  towns  on  Long  Island,  all  of  which 
excepting  the  three  eastermost  complied.  These  declined  to  con¬ 
form  and  solicited  the  government  of  Connecticut  to  receive  them 
under  its  protection  and  jurisdiction.  This  was  done  on  May  14, 
1674,  and  they  were  erected  into  a  county,  a  court  was  constituted, 
and  judges  were  appointed  together  with  such  other  off  ces,  civil  and 
military,  as  their  circumstance  required;  besides  this  they  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  substantial  aid.  The  Dutch  sent  an  armed  force  to  effect 
their  subjection  but  without  success. 

Following  this  the  “General  Court,"  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  May: 

Doth  nominate  and  appoynt  Capt(ai)n  John  Howell,  Capt(ai)n 
John  Younges  and  Mr.  John  Mulford  to  be  Commissioners  for  the 
townes  of  South  Hampton,  East  Hampton  and  Southold,  and  they 
are  hereby  impowered  to  keep  a  County  Court,  in  those  townes,  as 
there  shall  be  occasion,  and  they  are  invested  with  Magistiaticall 
power. 

Later  John  Mulford  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioned 
judges,  and  associated  with  the  others  of  Southampton,  L.  L,  and  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  he  held  court,  at  East  Hampton,  on  June  13,  1674. 
But  the  townspeople  were  perturbed  when  the  news  was  received 
that  peace  had  been  concluded  in  Europe  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
English,  and  that  the  treaty  provided  for  a  restoration  of  all  conquests. 
The  East  Hamptonians  being  disinclined  to  return  again  under  the 
Duke’s  government,  met  on  the  day  of  holding  the  court,  voicing: 
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By  their  vote,  (they)  agreed  and  concluded  to  Joyne  w(i)th  their 
Neighbors  of  Southampton  and  Southold  to  petition  his  Ma(jes)tie 
that  they  may  bee  Continued  vnder  the  government  of  Keneticut, 
and  (be)  priveledged  w(i)th  the  priveledge  of  their  Charter,  and 
they  appoynted  Mr.  John  Mulford,  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  Thomas 
Talmage,  Thomas  Chatfield,  Jeremy  Conkling  and  Robert  Dayton  to 
Signe  the  petition  in  behalfe  of  the  towne.  The  town  alsoe,  by 
(its)  vote,  granted  and  agreed  that  they  would  give  one  Hundred  and 
fiftie  pounds,  their  proportion  of  the  same,  with  Southampton  and 
Southould  to  procure  the  Answer  of  their  petition  and  Confirmation; 
according (ly) ,  as  is  expressed  in  the  bill,  the  Towne  gave  to  Mr. 
Willis  for  the  payment  of  the  same  and  the  afores(ai)d  Com(m)it- 
(t)ee,  (which  is)  appoynted  to  signe  the  petition  (and  is)  alsoe  ap- 
(p)oynted  to  signe  (the)  Bill,  in  the  behalfe  of  this  Towne  of  East- 
hampton. 

The  town  was  successful  and  continued  thus  attached  till  the  colony 
of  New  York  was  finally  restored  to  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  York 
in  the  month  of  October,  1674,  and  East  Hampton  then  resisted  but 
in  vain. 

As  soon  as  the  new  governor,  Edmund  Andros,  on  the  repossession 
of  New  York,  was  firmly  settled  in  his  seat  at  New  York  City,  and 
in  order  to  increase  his  revenue,  he  turned  on  the  Long  Islanders  and 
demanded  that  the  three  eastermost  towns  should  take  out  new  patents 
for  their  lands  from  himself.  This  caused  much  commotion.  The 
despotism  was  felt  greater  in  its  innings,  which  brought  John  Mulford 
and  the  others  in  common  with  all  the  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  the 
island,  to  band  together  to  withstand  and  to  pray  for  their  reversion 
to  the  fosterage  of  Connecticut.  In  making  their  response  they  united 
in  sending  him  the  following  memorial,  which  was  kept  on  record  in 
the  state  archives  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  but  unfortunately  it  was  lost  in  a 
fire  in  1911.  John  Mulford  was  the  author,  being  assisted  by  John 
Howell  who  represented  Southampton,  and  John  Youngs,  Southold. 
The  letter  is  dated  at  Southold,  November  18,  1674.  The  opening 
and  the  closing  of  the  epistle  are  omitted.  It  reads: 

May  it  please  your  Hono(u)r,  (We)  Being  informed  by  Yo(u)r 
Hon(on)r's  Letter  of  Novemb(er)  5th,  that  ye  much  desired  reestab- 
lishm(en)t  of  his  Ma(ies)ty(' )s  Authority  at  New  Yorke  (by)  the 
dispossessing  (of)  ye  Insulting  forraigner  is,  at  length,  accomplished, 
by  y(ou)r  Hon(ou)r(’)s  Happy  arrivall,  *  Which  wee  heartily 
Congratulate,  and  seeing  by  virtue  of  yo(u)r  Hon(ou)r(’)s  Receipt 
of  ye  place  &  Governm(en)t,  in  behalfe  of  his  Ma(jes)ty  from  ye 
Dutch,  demand  is  made  of  th(o)se  three  Towns  in  Reestablishing  ye 
Constable  &  Overseers,  wh(o)  were  in  (a)  place  of  tru(st)  amongst 
us,  when  the  Dutch  came  to  Fort  James,  in  July,  (1673).  With  all 
due  Respect  to  y(ou)r  Hon(ou)r,  be  pleased  to  understand  yt  al¬ 
though  Fort  James  was  not  faithfully  kept  for  his  Ma(jes)ty,  but  un- 
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manl(y)  delivered  to  his  and  our  Enimyes,  Whereupon  ye  poor, 
naked,  unheeded  people  of  (the)  severall  Xownes  were  forced  to  (be) 
subject(ed)  unto,  or  suffer  the  fury  of  the  Dutch, — yeti  his  Ma(jes)- 
ty(  )s  Loyall  Subjects  in  these  three  Townes,  putting  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  with  expence  of  (a)  great  part  of  their  Poor  Estates,  to 
his  Ma(jes)ty (' )s  Service,  back(e)d  with  the  undenyable  Demon¬ 
stration  of  o(u)r  (now)  Associate(s’ )  Cordyall  Affection,  0(u)r 
very  loving  Neighbours  of  his  Ma(jes)ty (’ )s  Colony  of  Con(n)ecti- 
cott.  Succeeded,  (and)  by  the  Blessing  of  almighty  God,  they  never 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Dutch, — Either  to  be  Challenged  as  Con¬ 
quered  by  them,  or  to  bee  delivered  to  y(ou)r  Hon(ou)r  now,  o(u)r 
Instrumental!  Saviours,  having  in  our  Extremity,  not  only  protected 
us,  also  governed  us.  Establishing  *  commissionateing  Ofhc(e)rs 
here,  both  Civill  and  Military.  To  whom  also,  we  reengaged  by  ye 
Oath  of  God,  and  formerly  by  Patent  priviledge,  by  his  Ma(jes)ty’s 
expresse  Graunte,  wee  cannot  either  in  Civility,  or  in  faithfulnesse, 
doe,  more  (or)  lesse,  without  (an)  application  to  these,  his  Ma(jes)- 
ty(  )s  Substitutes,  (who)  were  so  ready  to  take  us  up,  when  his  Roy- 
all  Highnesse(’)  Lieutenant  had  left  us  miserable,  without  either  Aide 
or  Councell,  Starre  or  Compasse,  to  be  vass(a)laged,  wee  would  have 
suffered  0(u)rselves  [as  they]  to  have  been  huft  out  of  our  Loyalty, 
Priviledge  and  Substance  by  an  Insulting  Enimy,  but  wee  would  not 
be  too  Tedious,  which  might  abuse  yo(u)r  Hon(ou)r(’ )s  (patience). 

Thereupon  the  governor  desired  the  advice  of  the  members  of  his 
council : 

What  Course  was  best  to  be  taken  for  ye  effectual  asserting  and 
settling  his  Ma(jes)ty (' )s  and  (his)  Ro(ya)ll  Highnesse(’)  Authority 
in  those  (three)  Towns,  pursuant  to  his  Ma(jes)ty  (’ )s  Letters  Pat- 
tents,  and  his  Royall  Highnesse(')  Commission  then  produced  (and) 
authorized  him  thereunto.  (To  which  the  governor  was)  unani¬ 
mously  advised  (that  he)  should,  with  all  Expedicon,  dispatch  an  Ex¬ 
presse,  (commanding  these  three  polite  flounters  to  appear  before  him 
in  person  at  New  York),  to  give  an  account  of  ye  said  Letter,  and 
make  answer  to  wh(a)t  may  be  objected  against  them  (and)  if  they 
do  not  presently  Obey,  to  be  declared  Rebells,  (and  to  proceed  against 
them  accordingly);  as  also  all  others  within  this  Government,  who 
may,  or  shall  presume  to  abett,  or  assist  them  in  such  Rebellious  prac¬ 
tices  ag(ain)st  his  Ma(jes)ty’s  and  (his)  Royall  Highnesse’  Authority, 
to  incur  the  like  penalty. 

These  towns,  being  unable  to  retain  their  connection  with  Con¬ 
necticut,  were  obliged  to  submit  with  the  other  towns  of  the  island, 
to  the  duke’s  government.  Thus  their  solicitude  and  endeavor  to 
remain  intact  with  their  friends  across  the  Sound  proved  unavailing, 
and  consequently  galling  to  them. 

The  government,  reestablished  under  Andros,  was  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore  the  Dutch  interregnum.  The  towns  were  taxed  to  support  the 
government  at  New  York,  and  in  making  assessments  a  uniform  scale 
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of  valuations  was  prescribed  for  the  principal  items  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  as  well  as  for  real  estate.  T.  his  taxation  and  the  other  propo¬ 
sitions  made  him  the  most  unpopular  and  despotic  agent  of  a  despotic 
ruler,  who  forced  his  recall  in  1683,  but  five  years  later  commissioned 
him  again  as  governor  of  the  all  American  colonies  with  headquarters 
at  Boston.  Thomas  Dongan  then  was  sent  to  succeed  him,  but  he 
turned  out  to  be  of  no  improvement  at  all. 

In  the  evening  of  his  career  in  life  John  did  a  most  daring  deed  by 
affixing  his  signature,  together  with  three  other  leading  townsmen, 
on  October  1,  1685,  to  an  address  to  be  handed  to  the  new  governor 
at  New  York.  It  is  said  to  have  been  shaped  into  writing  by  their 
town  minister.  Rev.  Thomas  James.  It  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Governor,  under  his  Royall  Highnes(s), 
the  Duke  of  Yorke.  The  humble  address  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Towne  of  Easthampton  uppon  Long  Island,  sheweth: 

Whereas,  at  that  time  the  Gover(n)ment  of  New  Yorke  was  Es¬ 
tablished,  under  our  So  (u)  veiaigne  Lord,  ye  King,  by  Collonell  Rich¬ 
ard  Nicholls  &  those  gentlemen  sent  in  Commission  with  him,  wee, 
ye  Inhabitants  of  this  Towne,  soe  (as)  well  as  ye  rest  of  ye  Island  be¬ 
ing  required,  sent  our  messengers  to  attend  their  Honor,  &  then  both 
by  word  &  writeing  wee  were  promised  &  engaged  the  enjoyment  of 
all  Priveledges  &  liberties,  which  (the)  other(s)  of  his  Majesties(  ) 
subjects  doe  enjoy,  (and)  which  w(ere)  much  to  our  Content  &  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Alsoe,  after  this  being  required  by  theise,  his  Ma(jes)- 
ties(’)  Commissioners,  to  send  upp  our  Deputies  to  meete  at  Hemp- 
steade.  And  there  the  whole  Island  being  Assembled  in  our  Represen¬ 
tatives,  wee  did,  then  &  there,  uppon  ye  renewal!  of  those  former 
promises  of  our  fre(e)dome  &  liberties,  grant  &  Compact  with  ye 
said  Collonell  Niccolls,  Governor,  under  his  Royall  Highnes  (s).  That 
wee  would  allow  soe  much  out  of  our  estate  yeerely  as  might  defray 
ye  Charge  of  Publicke  Justice  amongst  us,  &  for  (the)  killing  of 
wollves,  &c. 

But,  may  it  please  yo(u)r  Honor  to  understand  that  since  yt  time, 
we  are  deprived  &  prohibited  of  our  Birthright  freedomes  &  Privell- 
edges,  to  which  both  wee  &  our  Ancestors  were  borne;  allthough  we 
have  neither  forefeited  them  by  any  Misdemeanor  of  ours  nor  have, 
at  any  time,  be(e)ne  forbidden  ye  due  use  &  exercise  of  them  by 
(the)  Command  of  our  Gra(c)ious  King  yt  we  know  of;  And  as  yet 
neither  wee  nor  ye  rest  of  his  Majestie(’)s  subjects  uppon  this  Is- 
lland  have  be(e)ne,  at  any  tim.e,  addmitted  since  then,  to  enjoy  a 
generall  &  free  Assemblie  by  our  Representatives  as  other(s)  of  his 
Majestie(')s  subjects  have  had  ye  priveledge  of.  But  Lawes  &  orders 
havebe(e)ne  Imposed  upon  us,  from  time  to  time,  without  our  Con¬ 
sent,  and  therein  we  are  totally  deprived  of  a  fundamental!  Priveledge 
of  our  English  Nation,  Together  with  ye  obstruction  of  Trafficke  & 
negotiation  with  (the)  others  of  his  Majestie(')s  subjects,  so  yt  wee 
are  become  very  unlike  (the)  other(s)  of  ye  King's  subjects,  in  all 
(the)  other  Colloneys  &  Jurisdictions  here  in  America,  And  cannot 
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but  mu(st)  resent  our  grievance(s)  in  this  respect  &  remaine  discour¬ 
aged,  with  respect  to  ye  set(t)lement  of  ourselves  &  posteritie  after 
us,  Yet  all  this  time,  payments  &  performance  of  what  hath  be(e)ne 
Imposed  uppon  us,  hath  not  be(e)ne  omitted  on  our  part,  allthough 
ye  performance  of  our  Promised  priveledges  aforesaid,  have  be(e)ne 
wholly  unperformed.  And  what  payments  from  yeere  to  yeere,  th(ese) 
many  yeeres,  hath  be(e)ne  made  by  us,  hath  be(e)ne  made  use  of 
to  other  purposes  than,  att  first  they  were  granted  for,  &  intended  by 
us,  so  yt  wee  cannot  but  feare,  if  ye  Publick  affaires  of  government, 
shall  continue  in  this  manner,  as  they  have  be(e)ne,  but  hope  better, 
lest  our  freedome  should  be  turned  into  bondage,  &  our  An(c)ient 
priveledges  so  infringed  yt  they  will  never  arrive  at  our  posteritie;  And 
wee  ourselves  may  be  Justlie  (and)  highly  Culpable  before  his  Maj- 
estie,  for  our  subjection  to,  &  supporting  of  such  a  gover(n)ment 
Constituted  soe  contrarie  to  ye  fundamental  Lawes  of  England,  It, 
being  a  principall  part  of  his  Majestise(’ )s  an(c)ient  &  Just  gover(n)- 
ment,  to  rule  over  a  free  people,  endowed  with  many  priveledges  above 
others,  &  not  over  bond  men,  oppressed  by  Arbitrarie  Impositions  & 
executions. 

Theise  things  considered,  wee  cannot  but  humbly  request  yo(u)r 
Honor  to  weigh  our  Condition,  in  ye  ballance  of  equit(i)e,  with  all 
seryousnes(s) ,  before  you  proceede  to  any  action  of  yo(u)r  owne, 
whereby  to  assert  ye  proceedings  of  yo(u)r  Predecessors  in  gover(n)- 
ment,  which  wee,  now  with  all  Christian  modeiation,  doe  Complain 
of;  And  for  ye  redresse  hereof,  an  addresse,  as  we  understand,  hath 
be(e)  ne  made  to  his  Royall  Highnesse,  by  a  late  Court  of  Assize,  in 
behalfe  of  us  &  our  Neighbors  in  this  Colloney,  so  yt  wee  are  not 
without  hope,  yo(u)r  Honor  hath  received  Directions  to  ease  us  in 
these,  our  grievances,  by  ye  remedies  humbly  represented  by  us  & 
Petitioned  for  by  ye  Inhabitants  of  this  I  (s) Hand,  to  ye  last  Court  of 
Assize  yt  did  sitt  att  New  Yorke,  to  which,  as  yet,  no  satisfactorie 
answer  hath  be(e)ne  made;  If  therefore  yo(u)r  Honor  may  bee  an 
Instrument,  under  God  &  his  majesty,  our  sovereigne  Lord  ye  King, 
to  relieve  us  and  ye  rest  of  (his)  Majestie(’ )s  good  subjects  upon  this 
Island  in  our  grievances,  &  bee  a  means  to  helpe  us  to  ye  free  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  our  Birthright  priveledges,  which  ye  Fundamental!  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  English  Nation  Gover(n)ment  doth  invest  us  with,  which, 
as  wee  doubt  not,  will  bee  very  ple(a)sing  to  his  Majestie  and  all 
yo(u)r  Loyall  Superiors,  soe  yo(u)r  Honor  may  be  assured,  it  will 
firmly  engage  &  oblidge  us,  yo(u)r  humble  Petitioners  &  our  Pos¬ 
teritie  after  us,  to  have  yo(u)r  Prudence  &  Justice  in  Honourable 
Remembrance,  as  yt  first  restorer  of  our  freedome  &  priveledges  to 
our  great  Contentment.  But,  sir,  if  it  shall  fall  out  otherwise,  which 
God  forbid,  &  we  are  very  unwilling  to  suppose,  &  yt  your  Honor, 
should,  by  reason  of  Counsells  &  suggestions,  pursue  a  Contrarie 
Course  to  our  humble  desires,  soe  as  to  Continue,  or  augment  our 
grievancees,  then  we  request  yo(u)r  Honor's  Pardon  &  excuse,  if,  in 
our  Conscience  to  God,  &  in  Honor  &  Submission  to  his  Majestie, 
our  most  gra(c)ious  soveraigne,  wee  Prostrate  our  selves,  &  our  state 
and  Condition  before  ye  Throne  of  his  unmatchable  Justice  & 
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Clemencie,  where,  wee  doubt  not,  to  find  reliefe  &  Rest (o) ration, 
And  can  doe  noe  lesse  in  ye  meane  time,  but  resent  our  forlorne  &  be¬ 
reaved  Condition;  so,  sir,  as  our  prayers  are  Continued  for  a  happy  & 
glorious  Reigne  to  his  sacred  Majestie,  the  King;  Alsoe  our  prayers 
shall  bee  for  yo(u)r  Hon(o)ryt  you  may  bee  a  blessed  Instrument,  un¬ 
der  God,  inyo(u)r  Wisdome,  Justice  &  Equitie  oyer  us,  and  hum- 
bl(y)  make  bold  to  subscribe  our  sellves,  his  Majestief  )s  poore,  de¬ 
pressed,  though  Loyall  subjects.  And  yo(u)r  most  Humble  Serv(an)ts. 

The  address  to  the  governor  is  not  only  a  recital  of  the  fact  that 
formerly  was  made  by  the  deputies,  at  Hempstead,  the  whole 
Island  being  assembled  in  our  representatives,"  but  a  claim  to  such 
representation  “as  a  fundamental  priveledge  of  our  English  Nation, 
and  the  expression  of  a  fear  that  the  denial  of  such  privileges  “our 
freedom  should  be  turned  into  bondage,  and  our  ancient  privileges  so 
infringed,  yt  they  will  never  arrive  at  our  posterity.  It  bears  the 
mark  of  their  strong  devotion  to  freedom.  Historian  Hedges  says  that . 

It  is  worthy  of  enduring  remembrance,  as  one  of  the  luminous 
monuments  of  the  ardent  love  of  this  people  for  liberty.  The  wise 
architect  knows  w'here  and  how  to  imbed  in  the  deep  foundations  o 
the  rising  structure,  strong  bars  of  iron  to  hold  fast  the  springing  arches, 
the  massive  walls,  the  spacious  dome,  and  the  lofty  spires.  Like  such 
a  bar,  this  “address"  seems  imbedded  in  the  foundations  of  the  fair 
temple  of  American  freedom. 

Judge  John  Mulford,  now  to  call  him  by  his  proper  title,  was  the 
foremost  man  of  his  time,  he  was  prominent  from  the  first  as  he 
and  his  brother  were  thought  to  have  come  from  a  family  of  position 
in  England.  He  was  almost  always  referred  to  in  the  early  records 
as  “Mr."  or  “Master"  John  Mulford,  which  habit  generally  set  him 
up  as  a  person  of  high  social  standing.  His  recorded  sayings  and 
w'^ritings,  though  badly  decipherable,  were  accomplishments  which 
but  few  men  in  those  days  could  boast  to  equal.  His  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  logical  reasoning,  if  submitted  to  the  present  day  tests, 
might  show  his  “intelligence  quotient  at  a  high  rating. 

As  said  before,  from  the  earliest  and  at  each  consecutive  year  down 
to  1663  he  was  elected  as  a  towmsman,  but  more  frequently  as  a 
magistrate;  soon  after  his  return  from  Hartford,  where  he  served  as  a 
representative  for  his  town  in  the  assembly  there,  the  title  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace,"  was  conferred  on  him  in  1669  and  remained  with 
him  until  his  election  to  a  judgeship  in  1674. 

During  his  tenure  of  office  and  as  a  counselor  in  the  constructive 
days,  he  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in  shaping  ordinances  for  his 
town,  which  were  copied  from  the  laws  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, 
in  selecting  such  as  were  applicable  to  its  peculiar  circumstances  and 
in  moulding  them  to  suit  its  needs.  Not  only  did  he  give  faithful  at- 
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tention  to  the  town  affairs,  but  also  was  closely  observant  that  the 
peace  with  the  Indians  be  strictly  kept.  His  service  as  representative 
of  the  eastern  towns  in  Hartford,  was  honorable  and  meritorious,  as 
may  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his  name  appears  many  times  in 
the  Council  Minutes  of  Connecticut.’^ 

His  taking  exception  to  the  New  York  governors’  unprecedented 
rights  was  fearless,  due  to  his  long  experience  and  close  perspicacity 
of  faulty  methods.  He  was  in  his  seventies  and  the  decline  of  life 
was  telling  on  him.  Though  he  was  willing  to  carry  on  the  burden, 
he  refused  to  give  it  up  entirely  until  it  was  taken  up  by  the  “brave- 
hearts”  of  the  new  generation  of  men,  among  whom  was  his  re¬ 
doubtable  son  Samuel.  He  died  in  1686  at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
during  the  infamous  administration  of  Governor  Thomas  Dongan. 

Judge  Mulford,  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  was  well  along  in  years, 
realized  that  he  might  not  be  in  the  world  for  long.  So  he  set  about 
taking  ample  time  in  which  to  give  careful  thought  to  the  matter  of 
his  will  in  order  that  there  might  not  be  any  delay  in  its  execution. 
Then  he  called  in  the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  his  close  and  trust¬ 
worthy  friend,  on  December  4,  1683,  to  assist  him  in  the  writing  of 
it,  as  his  eyesight  had  been  failing  gradually  ever  since  he  passed  the 
prime  of  life.  “Being  of  perfect  understanding,”  the  judge  verbally 
directed  that  it  was  his  desire  to  have  his  debts  paid  first  of  all.  His 
dictation  followed,  as  written : 

First(ly),  I  give,  to  my  beloved  wife  Freezweed  (Friedewiede), 
foure  good  milch  cowes,  if  she  survive(s)  after  my  decease;  also  four 
acres  of  Land  (for  her  use)  During  her  life,  which  Land  is  (to)  be 
Laid  (out  for)  her,  *  from  the  Ad(d)ition  of  the  home  Lott, 
at  the  end,  next  (to)  the  towne;  two  out  of  my  owne  home  Lott, 
and  two  out  of  that  I  bought  of  Thomas  Tho(mp)son,  but  if  she 
shall  leave  this  towne,  th(ese)  four  Acres  of  Land  shall  (be)  re¬ 
turn  (ed)  to  my  two  Sons  Samuell  and  John,  they  allowing  her  a  val¬ 
uable  Consideration  for  it,  by  the  year(s)  During  (the  peiiod  of)  her 
(remaining)  Life;  also  I  give  th(ese  to)  my  wife  (to  use)  during  her 
Life,  halfe  (of)  my  home  Lott,  if  she  continue(s)  in  this  towne, 
otherwise  my  son  John  shall  have  it  fora  valuable  Consideration  Dur¬ 
ing  (the  period  of)  her  (remaining)  Life;  also  two  Acres  of  Land 
upon  the  Fasterne  plaine,  out  of  both  my  Sons’  land  there,  to  plant 
on  (for  her  use)  During  her  Life,  and  after  to  Returne  (them)  to 
my  two  Sonns;  also  my  two  sons,  I  will,  shall,  each  of  them,  provide 
for  this,  my  wife,  yearly  a  load  of  hay  soe  long  as  shee  liveth,  if  she 
need(s)  it;  also  I  give  her  six  goods  sheep  to  dispose  of,  as  she  sees 
cause,  and  to  have  the  use  of  the  north  parte,  or  end  of  the  house 
and  the  Leantoo  to  it,  (to  use)  During  her  Life,  but  if  (she)  shall 
leave  this  town,  that  (then)  my  Son  John  shall  have  it  wholly  to 
himself. 
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Secondly^  I  give  to  my  Eldest  Son  Samuell,  my  home  Lott  I  bought 
of  Thomas  Thompson,  with  the  Ad(d)ition  to  it  save  that  (the)  2 
acres  I  give  to  my  wife  (for)  her  (use  during  her)  life,  (but)  at  her 
Decease,  he  shall  have  it  whole;  also  I  give  to  this,  my  Son,  Eight 
Acres  of  Land,  Lying  west  of  the  Little  pond,  and  my  two  Acres  of 
Land,  lying  by  Hoock  pond;  also,  my  piece  of  plaine  Land  upon  the 
Eastern  plaine  Reaching  to  ye  beach  Southward;  also,  I  give  him  a 
fourth  parte  of  my  Devision  of  Land  in  the  woods  north  of  the  In- 
d(ian)  well;  also,  three  quarters  of  that  Devi(s)ionof  Land,  belonge- 
(ing)  to  Thomas  Thompson's  Lott,  I  bought,  lying  In  the  wood 
Eastward;  also,  I  give  him  six  Acres  of  Land,  lying  Eastward  of  the 
Little  pond,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Stephen  He(d)ges’  Lott;  also  I 
give  him  one  half  of  my  Land  Eastward  of  the  Indian  well  upon  the 
plaine;  also,  I  give  him  halfe  (of)  my  meadow  at  nepeage,  (a)  parte 
of  the  foure  Acres,  and  (a)  parte  of  one  Acre,  Lying  by  itselfe;  also, 
I  give  him  the  Salt  marsh  meadow,  (which)  is  mine.  Lying  at  acco- 
bonnak  neck  by  the  Seaside;  also  (which)  Lyeth  upon  the  East  side 
of  the  aforesaid  meadow,  which  I  bought  of  Thomas  Thompson;  also, 
a  piece  of  meadow  at  ye  Nor(th)west  (of)  my  own  allotment,  (and) 
those  Lying  upon  the  west  side  of  the  harboure  nor(th)west  from  ye 
town;  also,  I  give  to  this,  my  son  Samuel,  three  Quarters  of  the  com¬ 
monage,  belonging  to  the  Lott  I  bought  from  Thomas  Thompson, 
both  at  ye  town  and  (at)  montauket;  also,  I  give  to  hester  (Samuel's 
wife)  ten  shillings,  and  to  the  three  children  five  Shillings  apiece. 

Thirdly^  I  give  to  my  son  John  tlie  Home  Lott  I  live  upon,  and 
the  Ad(d)ition  to  it,  save  one  halfe,  (of  which)  my  wife  shall  have 
(the  use)  for  (her)  Life,  and  at  her  decease,  the  whole  (is)  to  be 
his,  [my  wife  (is)  to  have  (a)  halfe  (of)  the  home  Lott  for  her  use 
During  her  Life  and  no  more,  and  two  Acres  of  the  Ad(d)ition,  as 
aforesaid];  also  I  give  to  my  Son  John  all  ye  housemg  (that)  is  upon 
my  Lott,  aforesaid,  only  my  wife  (is)  to  have,  as  aforesaid.  During 
her  Life;  also,  I  give  him  my  cloase  westward  of  ye  town,  called  the 
girdled  trees  to  be  wholly  his;  also,  I  give  him  my  woodland  Lott  I 
bought  of  Thomas  Thompson,  Eastward  by  ye  Lott,  (which)  was 
Mr.  James'  Lott  Southward;  also,  a  fourth  parte  of  my  Lott  in  the 
woods,  Lying  northward  from  the  Ind(ian)  well;  also,  I  give  him 
three  quarters  of  my  Last  Devision  of  Land,  Lying  Eastward  in  the 
woods;  also,  I  give  to  my  Son  John  halfe  of  my  Land  upon  the 
Eastern  plaine,  beyond  the  Indian  well;  also,  I  give  to  him  my  three 
parcels  of  meadow  (land).  Lying  in  the  great  meadow  at  accabonak; 
also,  one  halfe  of  my  meadow  at  napecke  to  be  Devided,  as  afore¬ 
said;  also,  I  give  to  him  all  my  meadow  (land)  upon  the  East  side  of 
the  harbour  at  the  northwest;  also,  I  give  to  this,  my  Son  John,  three 
quarters  of  my  Commonage,  belong (ing)  to  my  allottment  both  (in) 
the  town  and  (at)  Montauket;  also  I  give  to  this,  my  Son  John,  my 
whole  stock  of  Cattle  I  shall  leave  at  my  decease,  he  paying  out  of  it 
what  Leagacye  I  here  bequeath  in  this,  my  will;  also,  I  give  to  him 
my  Negro  Servant  called  dando  and  my  Indian  maid  Called  Dilligence, 
only  my  wife  shall  have  help  of  her,  when  she  needs  soo  Long  as  she 
Lives;  also  I  give  unto  my  Son  John  [besides  what  goods  are  his  owne 
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already]  halfe  (of)  my  household  goods  within  doors,  and  all  my 
moveable  goods  without  doors,  (such)  as  Carts,  plowes,  Cheynes, 
and  other  tackling (s)  to  them. 

Fourthly,  I  give  to  my  Daughter  Hannah,  wife  of  Benjamin  Conk¬ 
lin,  ten  Acres  of  Land,  Lying  north  from  ye  Indian  well,  and  five 
Acres  near  the  town  Eastward;  also  a  piece  of  meadow  (land)  at  ye 
norhwest.  Lying  next  (to)  the  swamps,  which  I  bought  of  Thomas 
Thompson;  also,  I  give  her  a  piece  of  meadow  (land)  of  mine.  Ly¬ 
ing  at  ye  harbour  Eastward  by  the  hamuck  next  (to)  Mr.  Baker’s 
meadow;  also  I  give  to  her  ten  Shillings,  and  to  each  of  this,  my 
Daughter's  children  four  shillings  apiece,  being  20j  in  all  to  be  paid 
by  my  Son  John,  after  my  decease. 

Fifthly,  I  give  to  my  youngest  Daughter  Mary,  wife  of  Jerimy 
Miller,  twenty  Acres  of  Land,  lying  northward  from  the  Indian  well; 
also  six  Acres  of  Land  upon  the  west  plaine  next  (to)  Robert  Day¬ 
ton's  Lott  East;  also  a  piece  of  meadow  (land)  I  bought  of  Thomas 
Thompson  East  of  the  Spring  atakobannuk;  also  halfe  (of)  the  house¬ 
hold  goods  (that)  is  properly  mine  within  Doors  after  my  Decease; 
also,  I  give  to  her  ten  Shillings,  and  to  her  two  children  five  shillings, 
(to)  Each  of  them,  (to)  be  paid  by  my  Son  John,  after  my  decease. 

( Sixthly ),  I  give  to  my  brother  William  Mulford  all  my  wearing 
Cloaths,  (but)  I  shall  leave  only  my  Cloake  (which)  my  Son  John 
(is)  to  have;  also,  I  give  three  pounds  to  the  church  of  this  towne, 
to  be  paid  by  my  Son  John,  and  to  be  disposed  (of  by)  them,  as  they 
see  Cause.  Lastly,  I  constitute,  by  this  my  will,  my  Son  John  (to 
be)  Sole  Executor  of  this,  my  will,  and  do  desire  Mr.  Thomas  James 
and  my  brother  William  Mulford,  to  be  overseers,  for  due  perform¬ 
ance,  with  full  satisfaction  for  their  paines  about  it. 

At  the  bottom,  the  Judge's  name  was  written  for  him,  he  signing 
only  his  initials  “L.  M.,"  between  his  name  and  the  seal.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  were  Thomas  James,  Richard  Brooke  and  Lather  James.  John 
Ho  well,  the  town  clerk,  made  the  following  entry: 

The  Aforesaid  will  of  (the)  s(ai)d  John  Mulford  was  presented  to 
this  Courte  of  Sessions,  now  sitttng.  In  Southold,  this  nineteenth  of 
October,  1686,  where  the  said  will  was  proved  by  the  oath  of  two  of 
the  subscribed  witnesses,  namely,  Mr.  Thomas  James  and  Richard 
Brooke,  (who)  were  both  Sworne  In  Courte  that  they  s(aw)  the 
testator  Signe  and  Seal,  the  afore-writt(ing)  as  his  Last  will  and  tes¬ 
tament. 

The  time  of  proving  the  will  marks  approximately  the  date  of  his 
death.  On  the  top  of  a  large  stone,  in  the  old  “Southend  burying 
ground,"  set  up  by  Robert  L.  Mulford,  a  noted  New  York  attorney, 
is  inscribed  the  year  of  his  death  and  his  age  at  “80  years."  This 
substantial  rock  was  erected  on  the  Mulford  lot  to  the  mem.ory  of  our 
sterling  ancestor  and  his  immediate  kindred  in  1880.  His  age,  as 
given  on  the  stone,  was  taken  from  some  family  record  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  consult  as  to  its  authenticity. 
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In  the  old  graves  are  mouldering  the  bones  of  the  town.  David 
Gardiner  is  of  the  opinion  that  for  forty-nine  years  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  probably  no  memorials  were  raised  to  the  dead,  except  the  four 
red  cedar  posts,  four  or  five  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  the  usual  height 
of  head  and  foot  stones,  which  stand  near  the  earliest  graves.  The 
burial  place  always  had  remained  unenclosed  until  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War  and,  being  situated  in  the  ground  of  a  public  highway,  it 
had  been  exposed  to  the  intrusions  of  roving  animals  and  to  depreda¬ 
tions  of  all  sorts. 

The  following  notice  of  marriage  indicates  that  Judge  Mulford  mar¬ 
ried  his  second  wife  in  New  Haven,  Conn. ,  and  that  she  was  a  widow  : 
“John  Mulford  and  Mrs.  Osborne — married  May,  1663."  In  His¬ 
torian  Hedges’  “East  Hampton,"  she  is  mentioned  as  Mrs.  Fried- 
wiede  Osborn,  widow  of  William  Osborn,  a  mieichant  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  life  in  New  Haven  about,  or  before 
June  of  1662,  leaving  an  estate  worth  over  a  thousand  pounds.  After 
the  marriage  the  widow  brought  her  young  Osborn  children  to  East 
Hampton  for  their  future  home.  In  1668,  Dr.  John  Winthrop,  jun¬ 
ior,  on  his  medical  visits  as  a  physician,  stopped  in  East  Hampton. 
He  spoke  of  his  call  at  Mulford’s  home  and  treated  “Mrs.  Friswood, 
wife  of  (  )  Mulford"  for  some  ailment.  It  is  known  that 

she  was  the  mother  of  the  following  Osborn  children :  Recompence, 
born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  25,  1644;  Hannah,  born  in  Brain¬ 
tree,  Mass.,  August  24,  1646;  Bezaleel,  born  in  Braintree,  Mass., 
May  8,  1650,  and  died  in  East  Hampton  about  1686;  Joseph,  born 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  April  6,  1652,  and  died  in  East  Hampton,  February 
20,  1742;  and  Johnathan,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  November  15, 
1656;  died  in  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  in  1714. 

Of  these  children  one  was  Joseph,  who  had  reached  quite  close 
to  maturity  when  he  made  a  deal  with  John,  his  stepfather,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  home  lot,  as  appears  by  an  entry  of  June  28,  1671,  on 
record : 

Bee  it  knowne  vnto  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  John  Mul¬ 
ford,  Inhabitant  of  Easthampton,  have  sould,  alienated  and  bargained 
for  six  acres  of  land,  bee  it  more  or  lesse,  Commionlie  called  bj'  the 
name  of  a  .‘'econd  whom  (home)  lott,  bounded  by  Benjamin  Conk- 
ling(’s  land)  on  the  East  side,  and  Thomas  Osborne,  Junior(’s),  on 
the  West  and  the  present  Common  (s).  North,  and  the  highway, 
South.  I  say  I  have  sould  this  aforesaid  land  firmely  Vnto  Joseph 
Osborne,  now  abidinge  in  the  towne  of  Easthampton,  to  him  and  his 
heires,  admynestrators  and  assignes  to  have  and  to  hould  the  same 
forever,  and  Doe  give  him  (the)  possession  of  the  same.  And  (I) 
Doe,  by  these  presents,  free  the  said  Joseph  from  all  claimes,  from 
any  in  my  be  halfe  forever.  The  Condition  of  this  agreement  is  that 
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I,  the  aforesaid  Joseph  Osborne,  Doe  and  have  paid  unto  the  afore¬ 
said  John  Mulford  the  full  sum  of  six  pound  (s)  to  his  Content  and 
satisfaction,  in  ratification  and  Confirmation  of  the  aforesaid  premises, 
wee  have  hereunto  set  to  our  hands.  —  (Signed),  John  Mulford  (and) 
Joseph  Osborne. — In  (the)  presen  (ce)  of  Thomas  Talmage,  Rec¬ 
order. 

The  Records  of  the  drawings  of  land  possessions  are  described  in 
two  books  “A”  and  “B,’'  with  no  entries  of  dates.  The  latter  book 
contains  the  descriptions  of  John’s  possessions,  as  given  by  Benjamin 
Price,  who  was  the  town  recorder  for  several  years  between  1651 
and  1663.  Thomas  Talmage  was  the  recorder  of  “Book  A,”  who 
seemed  to  do  most  of  his  recordings  after  1670,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  bis  entries  was  from  Price’s  record  with  the  additions  and 
alterations  which  followed.  Below  is  the  record  of  the  allotment 
granted  to  John  by  the  town  of  East  Hampton  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  containing  a  twenty-acre  lot,  comprising  a  “homelot  and  (the) 
plains,  with  all  pr(i)vileges  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  such  an 
allotment,  as  followeth  :  ” 

Imprimis:  (the)  home  lot  with  the  addition,  containing  eleven  acres, 
be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  Mr.  Roberd  Bond’s  lot  South  and 
that  which  was  Thomas  T(h)om(p)son’s  lot  North,  the  street  East, 
and  the  Common  (land)  West. 

Secondly,  four  acres  on  the  little  plain,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded 
with  George  Myller(’s)  *  land  Eastward,  and  the  little  pond 
Southward,  and  the  land  that  was  Thomas  T(h)ompson’s  West,  and 
the  highway  North. 

( Thirdly),  five  acres  and  a  half  on  the  great  plain,  be  it  more  or 
less,  bounded  with  the  little  pond  North,  Mr.  Thomas  Chatfield’s 
land  on  the  East,  the  beach  South,  and  William  Hcdges(’)  * 
land  on  the  West. 

Fourthly,  eight  acres  and  a  half  on  the  Eastern  plain,  be  it  more  or 
less  bounded  by  Jeremyah  Meachem’s  land  on  the  West,  the  high¬ 
way  North  &  Richard  Stretton(’  )s  land  East,  and  the  beach  South. 

Also,  two  acres  of  meadow  in  the  first  division  at  Accabonak(’s) 
great  meadow,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  by  Richard  Brooke’s 
meadow  on  the  one  side,  and  John  Stretton’s  meadow  on  the  other 
side. 

And  one  parcel  of  meadow  more,  being  a  second  division  in  Acco- 
bonock(’s)  great  meadow,  containing  two  acres,  more  or  less,  lying 
between  George  Miller(’s  land),  formerly  John  Stretton(’ )s,  and 
the  creek. 

Also,  two  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  in  Accaboneck  neck,  bounded 
by  John  Stretton’s  meadow  on  the  one  part,  and  the  creek  toward  the 
East,  and  the  woods  toward  the  South  &  West. 

And  three  acres  more  at  the  Nor(th)west  meadow,  be  it  more  or 
less,  bounded  with  Richard  Brooke(’)s  (land)  on  the  South,  and  John 
Stretton’s  meadow  on  the  North,  the  creek  East,  and  the  woods  West. 
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Also,  one  parcel  more  at  the  Nor (th) west,  containing  two  acres, 
more  or  less,  bounded  by  Benjamin  Conkling’s  meadow  on  the  West, 
and  the  creek  on  the  North,  and  Thomas  Dyament’s  (land)  on  the 
East,  and  the  woods  on  the  South. 

And  also  three  acres  of  meadow  at  the  harbor,  be  it  more  or  less, 
bounded  by  Benjamin  Conkling's  (land)  on  the  Westward  and  the 
creek  on  the  Nor(th)west,  Thomas  Dyament(’)s  on  the  Northeast, 
and  the  woods  on  the  Southeast. 

Also,  four  acres  of  meadow  at  Napeake,  be  it  more  or  less,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Willyam  Mulford (' )s  (land)  on  the  Southeast,  and  Willyam 
Edwards(')  on  the  Nor(th)west,  and  the  common  meadow’  on  the 
Southwest,  and  the  creek  on  the  Northeast. 

Also,  one  acre  of  meadow  more  at  Napeake,  more  or  less,  bound¬ 
ed  with  the  banks  of  sand  on  the  East,  and  with  Steven  Hand’s  (land) 
on  the  North,  and  the  creek  on  the  West  side,  and  also  Willyam 
Edwards(’  land)  on  the  West,  and  Willyam  Mulford’ s  on  the  South¬ 
west,  and  Mr.  Backer’s  on  the  South. 

And  also  nine  acres  of  woodland,  which  was  a  second  division  of 
land,  more  or  less,  lying  by  the  Eastern  plain,  bounded  by  the  high¬ 
ways  South  &  North,  and  John  Stretton,  senior,  his  land  West,  and 
also  the  same  John  Stretton  (’s)  *  land  East,  which  land  did 

formerly  belong  unto  Jeremyah  Conckling. 

F(u)rther,  one  acre,  be  it  more  or  less,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  little  lots,  bounded  by  the  highway  that  goeth  to  the  beach 
and  seaside  and  some  pait  of  the  Hook  pond  North,  &  John  Ed- 
wards(’)  *  land  East,  and  the  beach  South. 

Also,  six  acres,  more  or  less,  called  by  the  name  of  the  second 
- ,  bounded  by  William  Mulford’ s  land  East - . 

John  Mulford  was  considered  a  wealthy  landowner,  though  his 
name  is  missing  from  the  tax  list  of  1675,  as  a  small  part  containing 
four  names  was  torn  off  leaving  on  intactly  their  rates;  the  highest 
being  three  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  sterling.  But  by  consult¬ 
ing  the  rate  list  of  September  24,  1678,  we  ffnd  that  he  had  owned 
thirty  acres  of  land,  nine  oxen,  eleven  cows,  seven  heifers,  four 
horses,  six  swine  and  fifty-three  sheep,  valued  at  three  hundred  and 
two  pounds,  three  shillings  and  four  pence. 

Late  in  autumn  it  was  generally  the  custom  in  those  days  to  butcher 
cattle,  swine  and  sheep  for  winter  repository  for  family  consumptions. 
By  an  entry  of  October  24,  1665,  we  find  that: 

Mr.  Mulford  killed  4  cattle;  one  black  bull  with  a  white  face  about 
6  ye(a)re(s)  ould,  with  a  cropp  in  the  right  eare,  *  one  redd 
ste(e)re,  4  ye(a)re(s)  ould,  w(i)th  a  cropp  in  right  eare  *  one 
black  oxe,  6  ye(a)re(s)  ould,  w(i)th  a  cropp  in  the  right  eare  (and) 
one  redd  oxe  with  a  white  face,  7  ye(a)re(s)  ould,  cropt  in  the  right 
eare.  His  brother  William  Mulford  killed  2  oxen;  one  (was)  back, 
*  about  10  ye(a)re(s)  ould,  cropt  in  the  right  eare  &  *  (the 

other)  black  *  (too)  with  a  white  face  about  9  ye(a)re(s)  ould, 
cropt  in  the  left  eare. 
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It  was  a  customary  rule  in  those  days  that  all  livestock  should  be 
marked  and  bianded  in  order  to  distinguish  the  identity  of  their  own¬ 
ers.  By  the  entries  from  1665  to  1670,  we  read  that  our  pioneer  an¬ 
cestor  had  domestic  animals,  with  described  marks  he  disposed  of  by 
sale  and  also  of  those  he  bought : 

November  27,  1665,  Mr.  John  Mulford  ha(s)  sold  unto  Mr.  John 
Toppinge  of  Southampton  *  (a)  bay  horse  about  6  ye(a)re(s) 

ould,  w(i)th  a  starr  on  his  forehead,  and  a  sli(t)e  taken  out  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  right  eare,  and  (branded)  A  on  the  right  but- 
ta(c)ke. 

January  5,  1666,  Mr.  John  Mulford  ha(s)  sould  unto  Mr.  Thom¬ 
as  Backer  a  browne  bay  horse  with  a  starr  (o)n  his  forehead,  3 
ye(a)re(s)  ould  cominge,  with  A  slitt  in  the  left  eare  &  (branded)  E 
(o)n  the  right  side  (of  the  buttock). 

John  Mulford  paid  unto  g(e)orge  Miller,  (on)  the27(th)  of  June, 
1667,  (for  his)  one  gray  horse  with  a  crop  on  *  (an)  eare,  and 
(branded)  with  A  on  the  *  but(t)ock;  two  black  oxen  with  a 
crop  on  *  (an)  eare,  and  (marked  with)  A  on  *  (a) 

home;  one  black  cow  with  a  crop  on  *  (an)  eare,  and  (m.arked 

with)  A  on  (a)  home;  one  cow  with  (a)  white  (spot)  undere  her 

bel(l)y  and  some  white  (spread)  (o)n  the  for(e)he(a)d  with  a  crop 

on  *  (an)  eare  and  (marked)  A  on  *  (a)  home;  one  black 

steere,  3  year(s)  ould  with  a  crop  on  *  (an)  ear  and  (marked 
with)  A  on  *  (a)  home;  two  Red  cows  with  a  crop  on  * 

(an)  eare  and  (marked  with)  Aon  *  (a)  home;  one  bull  which 

is  black  and  white  on  the  sides  (of  the  body)  and  some  white  (spread 
on)  the  feace,  with  a  crope  on  *  (an)  eare,  and  (marked  with) 

A  on  *  (a)  home  (and)  one  black  he(i)fer  with  a  crop  on 

*  (an)  eare,  and  (marked  with)  A  on  *  (a)  home. — 

Change(d)  with  g(e)orge  miller  *  (a)  m.ay  meare,  being 

brand (ed)  with  I  C  *  on  (a)  shoulder,  *  B  on  (a)  but- 

(t)uck,  (and)  *  A  *  on  (another)  But(t)uck,  and  w  ith  a 

crop  *  on  (an)  eare. —Changed  away  by  John  Mulford  the 
mear(e)  above  writ(t)en  for  two  steers,  both  black  but  one  hath  some 
white  (spot  on)  the  for(e)he(a)d  (and)  both  (are)  marked  with  a 
crop  *  on  (their)  eare(s)  and  A  halfe  pen(n)y  under  the  same; 
exchanged  these  two  steeres  away  to  benjamin  conckling  for  two 
Cowes. 

October  9,  1667,  Arther  Howell  sould  a  m.are  and  (a)  colt  to  Mrs. 
Mulford  which  w^ere  delivered  in  (the)  p(r)esenceof  Mr.  John  Mul¬ 
ford,  her  husband.  The  mare  is  of  a  white  culler  about  10  years  of 
age,  (and)  Marked  as  followeth:  with  a  slit  on  the  topp  of  *  (a) 
neare  eare  Brand-mark  (ed)  with  the  Letter  B,  and  also  w  ith  an  E  on 
the  left  shoulder.  The  Colt  is  of  a  grey  coder,  with  a  little  white 
(spot)  on  the  forehesd,  marked  with  two  slits  (a)cros(s)  the  forepart 
of  the  Left  eare  (and)  Brandmarked  with  the  letter  A. 

June  24,  1668,  george  Miller  bought  tw^oe  Cowes  of  John  Mulford. 
The  cowes  were  black  and  a  lit(t)le  white  under  the(i)r  bel(l)yes. 
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and  one  had  a  crop  *  on  *  (an)  eare,  and  an  A  (marked) 

*  on  *  (a)  home. 

I,  John  Mulford,  sould  a  bay  horse  with  *  ball(d)  feace,  a 
crop  *  on  (an)  *  eare  and  branded  with  A  *  on  (a) 

*  buttuck,  this  (the)  10th  (of)  August,  1670. 

As  John’s  oldest  daughter  Hannah  had  become  the  wife  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Conkling  sometime  after  1665,  and  perhaps  had  borne  children 
when,  on  March  13,  1673,  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  be¬ 
stow  on  her  and  her  husband  as  a  deed  of  gift  for  a  tract  of  eight  acres, 
probably  for  their  homestead  to-wit: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  yt  I,  John  Mulford,  Sen(’)r. , 
inhabytant  in  the  Towne  of  Easthampton,  uppon  (a)  good  Consideia- 
tion  moveing  me  thereunto,  have  given  &  doe,  by  theise  presents, 
freely  give  &  grant  vnto  Benjamin  Conckling,  my  sonn-in-Law  &  to 
Hannah  his  wife,  my  Daughter,  eight  ackers  of  land  &  a  halfe,  more 
or  lesse,  yt  I,  formierlie,  bought  of  George  Myller,  hich  w(ere) 
(a)  part  of  ye  allotment  yt  did  belong  unto  Thomas  T(h)om(p)son, 
as  elsewhere  more  ffully  may  appeare,  (and)  which  (the)  said  land 
lieth  in  ye  Easterne  plaine,  Com(m)only  knowne  by  yt  name  in  ye 
two-myle  hollow,  and  being  bounded  by  Robert  Dayton(’)s  land  (on 
the)  west,  &  thomas  Osborne,  Jun(’)r(’)s  *  land  (on  the) 

East,  &  ye  highway  &  beach  (on  the)  South,  &  the  highway  (on 
the)  North. 

Alsoe,  I  give  &  grant  unto  sonn  &  daughter,  abovementioned, 
nyne  ackers,  more  or  lesse,  of  woodland,  which  was  my  second 
Devision  Eastward  of  ye  towne,  and  bounded  by  (the  land  of)  John 
Stretton,  Sen(’)r,  (on  the)  West  and  (at  the)  East  by  (the)  land 
yt  was  in  the  posses(s)ion  formerly  of  Jeremyah  Conckling,  but 
now  in  ye  hands  of  John  Stretton,  *  &  ye  highwayes.  North 

&  South.  And  I  doe  alsoe  give  &  grant  to  my  (a)foresaid  sonn  & 
daughter,  one  fourth  part  of  the  Land  yt  is  yet  to  (be)  La(i)d  out, 
belonging  to  both  the  allotments  yt  1  doe  now  posses(s)  wherever  it 
shall  fall;  alsoe,  one  fowerth  part  of  yt  doth,  or  shall  appertaine  to 
both  my  allotments  that  I  doe  now  posses (s)  and  enjoy  whether 
ne(a)rer,  or  about  our  perticular  toune  bounds,  or  at  meantacut,  I  say 
I  do  freely  give  vnto  my  sonn- (in) -Law  Benjamin  Conckling  &  my 
Daughter  Hannah,  all  and  every  (piece)  of  ye  several  parsells  of  Land 
and  Commonage,  as  is  above  mentioned,  unto  them,  and  after  their 
decease,  it  shall  remaine  to  their  Children  after  them  forever.  In  wit- 
nes(s)  of  the  above  written  premyses,  I  have  set  to  my  hand. — The 
marke  of  John  Mulford. — In  (the)  presence  of  Thomas  Talmage 
(and)  Phillip  Leek. 

The  word  “commonage,”  as  appears  in  the  above  gift,  is  often 
applied  in  records  to  the  undivided  rights  in  the  unalloted  territory. 
By  the  town  grant  of  September  8,  1678,  the  son-in-law  was  allowed: 

One  acker  &  (a)  quarter  of  land,  Joyning  to  some  land  yt  doth 
belong  unto  him,  (being)  given  to  him,  by  his  ffather  Mulford, 
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which  lieth  among  some  small  allotments,  given  out  at  ye  nor(th)- 
east  end  (of)  ye  towne  as  men  goe  to  acabonock,  &  there  is  to  be  an 

acker  &  a  q(uarte)r  to  be  Deducted  from  Mr.  Mulford(’)s  al(l)ot- 
men(t)  in  ye  new  devision. 

Some  question  may  have  arisen  in  May  of  1698  as  to  whether 
Benjamin  Conkling  really  came  into  possession  of  the  land,  given 
him  by  gift  from  his  father-in-law,  and  his  brother-in-law  Samuel 
Mulford  vouched  tor  him  by  his  declaration,  as  recorded  : 

Know  all  men  by  these  pr(e)sents  that  wher(e)as,  by  (my)  De¬ 
ceased  father  John  Mulford  did,  in  the  time  of  his  Life,  give  and  be¬ 
queath  unto  his  sonn-in-Law  Benjamin  Conkling,  by  (a)  deed  of 
gift,  (and)  by  will  and  otherwise,  sundry  parcels  of  Land  me(a)dow 
in  the  Town  of  Easthampton  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  wz;  nine 
acres  and  a  half  of  Land,  be  it  more  or  les(s),  neare  the  two-mile 
hollow,  bounded  by  the  Land  of  Robert  Dayton  westward,  with  the 
Land  of  Thomas  Osborn  Eastward,  by  the  High  ways  and  the  beach 
north  and  Southward;  and  nine  acres  of  wood  Land,  bounded  with 
the  Land  of  John  Stre(t)ton  East  and  westwards  (and)  the  highways 
north  and  Southwards;  A  piece  of  salt  meadow  in  the  northwest  mead¬ 
ow  on  the  East  side,  as  it  was  bought  of  Thomas  T(h)om (p)son; 
ten  acres  of  Land  at  Ammagansit,  bounded  Southerly  by  the  Land  of 
Jeremiah  Miller,  northerly  by  the  Land  of  Samuel  Mulford,  west  by 
the  Land  of  Jeremiah  Conkling,  and  East  by  the  highways;  two 
Acres  of  Meadow  upon  the  East  side  of  the  three-mile  harbor;  five 
acres  of  Land  at  lilly  hill  and  three  acres  of  Land,  bounded  by  the 
highway  that  Leads  to  (the)  Indian  well  to  the  Southwards,  the 
Land  of  John  Stretton  westward  and  the  Land  of  Samuel  Parsons 
Eastwards,  and  one  acre  and  (a)  halfe  of  meadow  in  Acabonick  neck 
next  to  Samuel  parson (’)s  northwards,  and  Samuel  brook (’)s  South¬ 
wards,  and  A  fourth  part  of  the  Commonage  that  doth,  or  shall  be¬ 
long  unto  both  his  Al(l)otments  hear  In  the  town  bounds,  and  also 
at  Meantauk,  Excepting  only  in  that  piece  of  Land  betwe(e)n  the 
fort  pond  and  the  great  pond.  Now  Know  yea  that  I,  Samuel  Mul¬ 
ford,  of  Easthampton,  aforesaid,  as  eldest  son  &  heir  unto  the  said 
John  Mulford,  deceased,  do  hereby  for  my  self.  My  Heirs,  Execu¬ 
tors  and  administrators,  Rattifie  and  Confirm  unto  the  said  Benjamin 
Conkling  all  and  every  *  afforesaid  peeces  and  parcels  of  Land 
To  have  and  to  hold  forever,  and  do  warrant.  As  witness  my  hand 
and  seale,  this  seaventh  day  of  May,  anno  Dorn(ini  1698.  —  (Signed), 
Samuell  Mulford. 

There  lived  in  East  Hampton  a  John  Cooper  who  was  a  good 
hand  at  making  gunpowder.  He  manufactured  some  and  sold  it  to 
the  town  on  October  26,  1673,  and  awaited  payment.  Not  receiv¬ 
ing  any,  he  instituted  a  suit  in  court  on  February  2,  1677,  as  plain¬ 
tiff : 

An  Action  of  Debt,  against  Mr.  John  Mulford  who,  in  the  be- 
halfe  of  the  Town  of  Easthampton,  (acting  as)  Defendant,  for  21^ 
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(pounds)  of  powder  sould  to  the  Xowne  of  Easthampton,  (on)  Oc- 
to(bejrye  26,  1673,  att  7^  of  whalebone  p(e)r  for  which  the 
Pla (i)ntif (f) e  crave(d)  Judgeni(en)t  of  this  Court,  with  what  Dam¬ 
age  and  Cost  of  Court  shall  bee  made  appeare.  (On  hearing  the 
case),  this  Court  findeth  the  Debt  Due  unto  Mr.  John  Cooper  from 
those  yt  have  had  it,  and  wee  will  take  a  spe(e)die  Course  yt  the 
afores(ai)d  Mr.  John  Co (o) per  may  be  satisfied,  w(i)th  (a)  neces- 
(s)arie  Charg(e)  &  (a)  Just  Damage. 

In  all  the  records  it  is  observed  that  the  term  Mr.  accompany- 
ing  John’s  name  is  interspersed.  For  this  significance  it  is  desirable 
to  explain  that  in  the  early  Colonial  days  it  stood  for  Master,  which 
was  a  title  of  dignity  conferred  only  upon  those  entitled  to  it,  under 
the  custom  and  usage  of  the  time.  Goodman  and  Goodwife,  or 
Goody,  were  the  terms  given  to  the  citizens  generally,  and  servants 
were  called  by  their  first  names.  The  title  ‘‘Mr.”  was  given  to  the 
ministers,  and  so  “Minister  James”  is  generally  mentioned  in  the 
town  records,  and  on  his  gravestone  it  is  graved  as  Mr.  James  ;  it 
is  also  given  to  the  proprietors  of  great  landed  estates,  and  so  Lion 
Gardiner,  proprietor  of  the  Manor  of  Gardiner  Island,  is  called  in  the 
town  records  as  “Mr.  Gardiner’’;  it  was  also  given  to  the  assistants 
to  the  governor  of  a  province,  who  constituted  the  upper  house  of  the 
assembly — but  not  to  deputies,  or  members  of  the  lower  house,  and 
so  John  Mulford,  Robert  Bond  and  Thomas  Baker,  who  were  assist¬ 
ants  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  are  called  in  the  records  as  Mr. 
Mulford,”  “Mr.  Bond,”  and  “Mr.  Baker,”  and  the  five  men  above 
named  are  the  only  men  whose  names  appear  in  the  records  of  the 
town  during  the  first  forty  years  with  the  term  of  “Mr.”  Though 
Rev.  Mr.  James  kept  no  church  records,  the  records  of  the  church 
at  East  Hampton  appear  with  the  list  of  “those  who  were  communi¬ 
cants  when  I,  Nathaniel  Hunting  was  ordained  at  Easthampton,”  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1699.  It  contains  the  names  of  only  five  men  and  twen¬ 
ty-two  women.  Of  the  men  only  two  were  given  the  title  of  Mr.” 
— “Mr.  Mulford,”  and  “Mr.  Baker.”  Of  the  women,  only  two 
were  given  the  title  “Mrs.  Mulford,”  and  “Mrs.  Baker.” 

It  is  evident  that  our  judicial  ancestor  had  “for  several  years,”  by 
contract,  a  white  servant  by  the  name  of  John  Kirle,  which  name 
years  afterwards,  was  changed  to  “Carle.”  In  remembrance  of  his 
faithful  service,  the  judge  gave  him  as  a  reward  on  January  13,  1677, 
six  acres  of  land,  as  described  by  the  following  deed  : 

Know  all  men,  whom  these  may  concern,  that  I,  John  Mulford, 
Sen(io)r,  of  the  Town  of  Easthampton,  have  upon  good  considera¬ 
tion  moving  me  thereunto,  given  and  granted,  and  do,  by  these  pres¬ 
ents  freely  give  and  grant  unto  John  Kirle,  who  was  formerly  my 
servant  for  several  years,  a  certain  parcel  of  land  containing  six  acres. 
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more  or  less,  as  it  is  now  laid  out,  it  being  (a)  part  of  th(e)  accom¬ 
modation  (meaning  land  and  commonage)  which  I  bought  and  did 
belong  to  Thomas  T(h)om (p)s(o)n,  and  lying  and  being  amongst 
the  second  home  lots,  bounded  by  the  street  South  and  the  highway 
West,  and  a  parcel  of  land  that  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  Samuel 
Parsons,  afterward  in  the  possession  of  Benjamin  Hand  East,  which 
land  thus  bounded,  being  six  acres,  I  say,  I  do  freely  give  it  unto  the 
aforesaid  John,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  as  witness  my  hand,  this 
13th  of  January,  1676. — (Signed),  John  Mulford. — In  (the)  presence 
of  John  Laughton. 

Captain  Ezekiel  Mulford,  of  the  line  of  William  Mulford  w  ho,  as 
an  officer  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  was  highly  praised  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  for  his  daring  and  fearless  intrepidity  in  leading  a 
dangerous  ambuscade,  lived  to  reach  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four 
years.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  fine  health  and  to  retain  a 
good  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  relate  many  interesting  incidents 
from  his  remarkable  store  of  recollections.  He  claimed  having  heard 
that  his  grandfather  (William)  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  came 
to  this  country  from  England,  one  going  to  Virginia  and  the  others 
setting  on  Long  Island,  and  that  they  had  been  soldiers  in  the  English 
civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Much  as  we  would  like  to  have 
such  a  fine  story  to  brag  of,  we  know  from  the  old  records  that  these 
Mulford  brothers  were  in  America  as  early  as  1640,  while  that  civil 
war  did  not  break  out  until  1642.  At  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
on  July  2,  1644,  Oliver  Cromwell  turned  what  promised  to  be  a  de¬ 
feat  into  a  decisive  victory.  During  that  war  both  John  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Mulford  were  actively  participating  in  the  civil  affairs  of  South¬ 
ampton  as  townsmen.  We  have  not  attempted  to  keep  track  of  the 
Viriginian  Mulford  line. 

By  his  first  wife,  whose  name  is  not  known.  Judge  Mulford  had 
the  following  children : 

SAMUEL,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Hannah,  born  about  1647;  “died  ab(ou)t  two  (o’clock)  in  ye 
morning”  of  February  4,  1712,  at  the  age  “between  60 
and  70  years  old”;  was  wife  of  Benjamin  Conkling,  who 
was  the  father  of  Annanias,  jr. ,  first  husband  of  her  broth¬ 
er  John’s  second  wife,  mentioned  below. 

John,  deacon,  born  about  1650;  “died  ab(ou)t  2  (o’clock)  in 
ye  morning”  of  August  29,  1734,  “aged  ab(ou)t  84 
years”;  married  the  first  time  about  1672  Mary,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Katharine  Blux,  and  sister  of  his  stepbrother, 
Joseph  Osborn’s  wife  Elizabeth;  his  second  wife  was 
Mrs.  Martha  Conkling,  daughter  of  Joseph  Stratton,  and 
widow  of  Annanias,  jr. ,  whose  grandfather  came  from 
Nottinghamshire,  England,  in  1638. 
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Mary,  born  about  1653;  died  October  9,  1748  ye  95  (th) 
Year  of  Her  Age”;  was  wife  of  Lieutenant  Jeremiah 
Miller,  whose  father  was  the  pioneer  George  Miller. 

Note:  William  Remsen  Mulford  who  published  the  Mulford 
Genealogy  in  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record  in 
1880,  is  a  descendant  of  the  William  Mulford,  brother  of  our  ances¬ 
tor,  and  the  late  Teunis  Dimon  Huntting,  who  had  in  his  possession 
a  mass  of  unpublished  manuscripts  left  to  him  at  the  death  of  Robert  L. 
Mulford,  was  a  descendant  of  our  ancestor,  and  so  also  was  Robert  L. 

Authorities  consulted  :  “Mulford  Genealogy,”  by  William  Rem¬ 
sen  Mulford;  “Genealogy  of  the  Mulford  Famnly,”  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Eliza  (Mulford)  Kitchell;  “East  Hampton,  (L.  1.)  7'own  Records,” 
by  Joseph  S.  Osborne;  “History  of  East  Hampton,  (L.  1.),”  by 
Henry  Parsons  Hedges;  “Chronicles  of  East  Hampton,  (L.  1.),” 
by  David  Gardiner;  “East  Hampton,”  by  William  S.  Pellatreau, 
A.  M.,  in  W.  W.  MunselPs  “History  of  Suffolk  County,”  and  also 
in  Peter  Ross’  “History  of  Long  Island”;  “East  Hampton  Church 
Records”;  “Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  1665-1678,”  by  J. 
Hammond  Trumbull,  A.M. ;  “Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  by  Berthold  Fernow;  “History 
of  Southampton,  (L.  L),”  by  George  Rogers  Howell;  “Documen¬ 
tary  History  of  New  York,”  by  E.  B.  O’ Callaghan,  M.  D. ;  “Long 
Island  Epitaphs,”  by  Edward  Doubleday  Harris;  “The  Conkling- 
Prosch  Family,”  by  Thomas  W.  Prosch;  and  research  w'ork  of  a 
Long  Island  genealogist,  and  of  a  Connecticut  genealogist. 
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SAMUEL^  MULFORD  was  born  in  1644,  most  likely  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  if  not  at  Southampton,  L.  1.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  nowhere  mentioned,  not  even  in  the  records  of  these  towns.  Death 
came  to  him  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  on  August  21,  1725. 

His  first  wife  was  Esther  Conkling  by  whom  he  had  four  children. 
She  died  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  November  24, 
1717,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years,  as  inscribed  on  her  tombstone. 
But  the  East  Hampton  church  register  gives  her  age  at  her  death  as 
“about  eighty.”  By  his  second  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Matthew  Howell,  he  had  no  children. 

Samuel  must  have  married  his  first  wife  about  the  year  1675,  be¬ 
cause  their  first  child  was  born  in  1676,  the  father  being  then  ihiity- 
one  years  of  age  and  the  mother  twenty-two.  The  exact  date  of 
their  marriage  is  not  known,  as  no  church  register  was  likely  ever 
kept  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  James.  No  entries  were  made  in  the 
register  until  1699  when  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Huntting, 
came  from  Boston,  Mass. 

An  indirect  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  that  Samuel’s  first 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Ananias  Conkling  by  his  third  wife,  whom 
he  married  when  she  was  the  widow  of  Robert  Rose.  Conk¬ 
ling  died  in  1657  when  the  daughter  was  about  four  years  old. 
Samuel  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  when  his  father,  in  conjunction 
with  his  fellow  magistrates,  Thomas  Baker  and  John  Hand,  agreed 
on  the  plan  suggested  by  the  girl’s  oldest  half-brother,  Jeremiah 
Conkling,  who  was  then  administrator  of  the  estate,  for  “her  bring- 
inge  up  till  she  was  eight  years  old.”  Her  age  not  only  appears 
to  offer  a  clue  for  identifying  her  with  her  close  relatives  the  Conk- 
lings  and  Mulfords  in  other  ways,  but  also  the  grouping  of  the  grave¬ 
stones  of  these  families  in  the  old  burying  ground  at  East  Hampton 
is  looked  upon  as  circumstantial  evidence  favorable  to  the  identifi¬ 
cation.  Although  seeming  very  probable,  there  is  no  direct  proof  to 
show  it. 

In  those  days  all  animals — horses  and  cattle — were  either  cropped 
at  their  ears  or  branded  on  their  hips,  or  both,  were  required  to  be 
kept  on  record,  so  as  to  distinguish  whose  property  they  were.  The 
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entry  of  January  5,  166(6),  indicates  that  Samuel,  being  a  young 
man  of  twenty- two  : 

Hath  one  gray  Mare,  about  5  ye(a)re(s)  ould,  cropt  on  the  right 
eare,  and  (branded  with)  A  on  the  right  buttuck,  (and)  ahoe  one 
younge  horse  of  *  (an)  Iron  gray  colour  &  a  balld  face,  come(s) 
2  ye(a)re(s)  ould,  cropt  on  the  right  eare  and  (branded  with)  A  on 
the  right  buttuck.  (On  another  page  of  the  book  under  the  same 
date,  he  had)  one  horse  More  come(s)  3  ye(a)re  (s)  ould.  (On 
that  day  his  father  sold  to  Thomas  Baker)  a  browne  bay  horse,  w  ith 
a  star  (o)n  his  forehead,  2  ye(a)re(s)  ould  cominge,  with  A  slitt  in 
the  left  eare,  &  E  (o)n  the  right  side. 

Samuel  was  still  unmarried  w  hen  he  sold  on  March  13,  167(2), 
“A  gray  horse  to  Mr.  Beaker,  with  a  cropt  on  the  *  eare,  and 
(the  letter)  S  (branded)  on  the  neare  butt(o)ck,  and  A  on  the 
(other)  butt(o)ck.”  In  the  book  of  marks,  probably  made  in  1686 
under  the  title  of  “a  true  Discouerie  of  the  eare  markes  of  every 
man(')s  p(ro)per  marke  of  their  cattell,"  is  given  Samuel’s  anim.als’ 
mark  which  “is  a  cropt  on  ye  right  eare  &  a  halfe  pen(n)y  both 
sides  (of)  *  ye  left  eare.”  Almost  twenty  years  later,  on  May 

23,  1705,  Samuel  had  it  entered  on  record  that  “his  flesh  brand  mark 
for  horse  kind,  or  meat  Cattle  (is)  to  be  thus,  W  set  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  S  M  on  the  left  horn.” 

While  already  a  married  man  he  was  rated  by  the  list  of  August 

24,  1675,  for  his  estate  at  eighty-three  pounds,  and  by  the  second 
estimation  on  the  value  of  his  estate,  September  8,  1683  it  was  in¬ 
creased  by  his  frugal  habits  and  industry  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pounds  when  he  was  a  family  man.  In  the  rate  schedule  it  is 
shown  he  owned  twenty  acres  of  land,  two  oxen  (probably  bulls), 
seventeen  cows  (including  yearlings),  five  horses  (including  year¬ 
lings),  three  swine,  and  fifteen  sheep. 

It  was  enumerated  in  compliance  with  a  warrant  which  the  town 
of  East  Hampton  received  from  Gov.  Thomas  Dongan,  and  it  was 
sent  for  his  information  that  the  total  valuation  in  the  estim.ates  of  the 
town  for  taxes  was  nine  thousand  and  seventy-five  pounds,  six  shil¬ 
lings  and  eight  pence.  Samuel’s  and  his  father’s  were  included.  It 
was  the  governor’s  desire  to  know  the  approximate  standing  of  estate 
valuations  in  the  towns  all  over  Long  Island.  Keeping  tabulations 
of  all  the  listed  rates  received  at  the  governor’s  office  was  first  started 
by  Governor  Edmund  Andros  in  1675,  this  being  the  second  time 
the  lists  were  called  for. 

Samuel  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  but  as  his  farm,  judged  by  the 
tax  list  of  1683,  was  not  large  enough  to  support  his  family  comfort¬ 
ably,  he  found  it  necessary  to  depend  upon  outside  work.  Being 
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fearless  and  adventurous  by  nature  and  training,  he  resorted  to  whale 
fishing  and  made  a  success  of  it,  being  called  by  the  title  of  captain, 
not  only  from  his  command  of  a  perilous  business  but  also  from  his 
command  of  a  military  company. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  the  town  had  bound  themselves  to¬ 
gether  and  signed  a  petition  praying  for  the  setting  up  of  a  mill  to 
be  propelled  by  horse  power.  Samuel,  his  father  and  twenty-three 
others  signed  it  when  it  was  passed  around.  Below  is  the  text  of  the 
petition : 

Wee,  the  inhabitants  of  ye  Southerne  end  of  ye  Towne  of  East- 
hampton  here  subscribed,  doe,  by  theise  presents,  mutually  engage 
o(ur)  selves  as  followeth:  Wee  find  our  present  want  of  a  mill  for 
(the)  sup(p)ly  of  our  families  with  meale  (and)  doe  mutuallie  agree 
to  ye  setting  upp  of  a  suf(f)icient  horse- (power)  mill  &  to  bee  at 
equall  Charge  for  ye  building  (of)  the  same,  the  number  of  us  that 
make  this  agre(e)ment  not  to  exceede  twentie-foure  persons,  or  25 
at  ye  most,  &  it  is  f(u)rther  agre(e)d  by  us,  neither  directly  nor  in¬ 
directly,  yt  not  any  of  us  shall  grind  for  any  other  p(er)son  save  for 
our  owne  Respective  famylies  uppon  ye  forfeiture  of  Two  shillings 
the  bushell,  by  any  person  of  us  shalbe  found  soe  doeing. — August, 
the  fifth,  1678. 

As  the  whaling  business  was,  in  those  days,  a  flourishing  trade, 
several  Indians  offered  to  engage  themselves  to  Samuel  in  their  service 
for  the  whale  killing,  as  executed  by  contract  on  April  1,  1681 : 

Bee  it  knowne  to  All  men  whome  it  may  conserne  that  this  Writ¬ 
ing  witne(s)seth  an  agreement  (made)  betweene  Samuell  Mulford  of 
the  one  party,  and  severall  Indians  of  the  other  partyes,  as  followeth: 
that  the  said  Samuell  Mulford  is  to  find  a  boat  and  craft  sof(fi)sient 
for  the  whealing  designe  this  next  season  or  seasons  as  long  as  the 
subscribed  Indians  shall  goe  to  sea  for  the  said  Samuell  (Mulford) 
and  we,  the  subscribed  indians.  Doe  ingeadge  to  goe  this  nex(t) 
Whealing  season  for  the  s(ai)d  Samuell,  or  his  orders  to  kill  and  se¬ 
cure  Wheals  and  other  great  fish,  and  from  time  to  time  at(t)end- 
(ing)  the  season.  And  further  wee  doe  agree  that  the  said  indians 
(are)  to  have  halfe  (of)  the  blub(b)er  and  halfe  (of)  the  Whalboane 
carted  Eastward  from  the  bounds(’)  stake  and  Westward  from  the 
sloope,  and  for  What  blub(b)er  and  boane  is  beyond  those  places 
they  are  to  pay  for  carting  their  part.  Alsoe,  wee  doe  further  agree 
that  if  wee  doe  not  pay  our  imployers  out  of  the  halfe  shear  soe  got- 
t(en)  as  above  Mentioned  for  what  hee  shall  betrust  us,  or  wee  shall 
bee  indebted  to  him,  then  wee  doe  ingeage  to  goe  for  him,  the  said 
Samuell,  from  one  season  to  another  untill  wee  have  paid  him  as 
above  said;  and  for  the  true  performance  hereof  wee  bind  our  selves  in 
a  bound  of  ten  pounds  s(t)arling  to  goe  to  sea  in  our  owne  parsons 
as  abovesaid.  Witnes(s)  our  hands,  the  day  and  year  first  above 
Written.  —  (Signed),  Ungomunt,  his  IIS  rnarke;  Jambasun,  his  A 
mark;  Witnes(s),  his  ST  mark;  Muddoah,  his  mark  J. — Signed, 
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Sealed  and  delivered  in  (the)  presen(ce)  of  us,  Stephen  Hand  (and) 
Jeremiah  Conkling. 

To  one  exception  in  the  contract  Samuell  entered  protest  against 
one  Indian  named  Wittnes  for  signing  it,  as  he  understood  he  was  to 
be  employed  by  John  Wheeler  or  some  other  person  in  his  name, 
“in  the  designe  of  Whalling,  untill  hee  is  cleere  of  his  ingadgment 
with  the  said  Samuell  Mulford.” 

A  parcel  of  land  in  Montauk  was  leased  in  January  of  1683,  to 
Capt.  Josiah  Hobart  by  an  Indian  known  as  “Natt,”  which  the  town 
of  East  Hampton  protested.  It  delegated  Thomas  Baker  and  Thom¬ 
as  Talmadge  “to  speake  with  them  (the  Indians)  about  the  land,  to 
see  if  they  will  Maintaine  our  right  in  ye  land  &  to  prepare  matters 
for  a  trial  &  to  get  an  attorney  to  plead  our  Case.”  At  the  meeting 
of  February  19,  Thomas  Baker  was  appointed  to  prosecute  the  case 
“against  Nat.  Indian,  for  *  (the)  Leasing  out  of  some  land,  to 
Mr.  Josiah  Hobbert  yt  doth  belong  &  appertaine  unto  ye  afores(ai)d 
Inhabitants  (of  the  town).”  The  record  of  May  8,  1683,  mentions 
the  fact  that  the : 

Towne  meeting  being  (called)  about  the  27th  of  March  last, 
(1683),  there  being  not  a  full  meeting  as  was  desired,  (and)  it  was 
propounded  by  those  of  the  Town  (who)  were  then  present  yt  a 
committee  might  *  (be)  Chosen  by  ye  rest  of  ye  Towne,  to 
whom  ye  matter  betwe(e)ne  Capt.  Hubbart  &  ye  Towne  (was  to 
be  referred),  with  respect  to  Natt.  Indian,  (which  was  to)  bee 
transacted,  (but)  seeing  it  is  soe  hard  a  matter  to  gett  ye  Towne  to¬ 
gether.  The  persons  nominated  (at  this  meeting)  were  Mr.  Backer, 
Capt.  Tallmage,  Levten(an)t  wheeler,  Ensigne  Mulford,  Robert 
Daiton,  Tho(mas)  Chatfield,  sen(i)or,  &  Steven  Hand  (with  our 
instruction  that)  wee,  (the)  under  subscribed,  doe,  by  thiese  presents. 
Ingage  our  selves  to  stand  to  what  act  or  Conclusion  theise  afore¬ 
mentioned  persons  shall  make  or  the  Major  part  of  them,  &  doe  give 
them  full  power  to  determine  &  Conclude  of  all  matters  Conserninge 
the  premyses  as  if  wee  our  selves  did  personallie  act  in  ye  Case  in 
hand,  T/z;  either  to  goe  on  in  the  Prosecution  of  him  by  the  Law  or 
to  bring  matters  to  a  Composure  in  a  peaceable  way  att  home. — Wit- 
nesse  our  Hands. — Signed  by  seventeen  petitioners,  among  whom 
three  were  our  ancestors  who  were  then  John  Mulford,  senior, 
(Samuel’s  father)  John  Stratton,  senior,  and  Thomas  Osborn,  jun¬ 
ior. 

Eventually  Capt.  Hobart  complied  with  an  agreement  drawn  up 
on  the  tenth  of  the  month,  that  he: 

Relinquish (es) ,  Renounce(s)  &  disclaime(s)  all  Title,  Interest  or 
propriety  in  any  part  or  parcell  of  yt  land  westward  of  ye  fort  Pond, 
&  Eastward  of  Naupeake,  by  vertue  of  any  Bargaine,  sale  or  Lease, 
either  with  the  Indian  called  Natt,  allias  Jyampais,  or  any  other  Indi¬ 
an  whosoever. 
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At  the  town  meeting  of  April  1,  1686,  Samuel  was  chosen  because 
of  his  solid  qualities  which  were  like  those  of  his  distinguished  father 
who  died  during  the  preceding  winter,  to  act  with  two  others  as 
“Com(m)is(s)i(o)nors  for  ye  Trial!  of  small  Cases  in  this  Towne, 
according  as  ye  Law  directs,”  and  as  overseers  or  selectmen. 
He  had  rendered  service  from  1670  to  1680  as  recorder  of  the  town 
and  held  eventually  various  other  offices  with  such  a  manifest  ability 
that  he  rose  rapidly  to  a  position  of  leadership  and  influence  among 
the  citizens  of  the  town  in  public  life  in  his  later  years. 

The  town  patent  of  March  13,  1666,  granted  by  Governor  Rich¬ 
ard  Nicolls,  in  the  days  of  Samuel’s  father,  was  confirmed  on  De¬ 
cember  9,  1686,  by  Governor  Thomas  Dongan  with  the  giving  of 
authority  to  “Ensigne  Samuel  Mulford,”  his  brother  John,  Thomas 
Osborne  and  nine  others,  as: 

Freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  East-Hampton,  hereinafter  erected 
and  made,  one  body  corporate  and  politique,  and  willed  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  freeholders 
and  commonalty  of  the  town  of  East  Hampton  (the  privilege  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  yet  unpurchased  part  of  Montauk). 

On  July  25,  1687,  Samuel  Mulford,  his  brother  John,  and  five 
others,  representing  as  “trustees  of  the  freeholders  and  commonalty 
of  the  towne  of  Easthampton,”  were  empow’eied  to  receive  from  the 
Indians  a  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  unpurchased  part  of  the  Mon¬ 
tauk  peninsula  for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  all  the  land : 

Bounded  by  part  of  the  fort  pond  &  Fort  Pond  bay  west,  ye  En¬ 
glish  land  South,  by  a  line  run  from  ye  fort  pond  to  ye  great  pond  and 
soe  from  ye  south  End  of  ye  great  pond  over  to  ye  south  sea  and  soe 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  ye  Island  from  sea  to  sea,  bounded  by  ye 
maine  Ocean  on  the  South,  and  by  ye  bay  or  sound  on  the  north 
side  ******  to  them,  theire  Heires,  and 
Assigns,  and  to  Every  (one)  of  them,  theire  respective  Heires,  As- 
(s)igns  and  Administrators,  all  and  every  (piece)  of  ye  demised  pre¬ 
mises,  to  Have  and  to  Hold,  to  Injoy  and  posses (s),  to  them  and 
theire  Heires  for  ever,  with  all  privilidges  and  Ap(p)urtinances  there¬ 
unto  belonging,  without  ye  Least  lett,  Hindrance  or  Molestation  by 
or  from  us,  our  Heires  or  As(s)igns  or  any  in  our  names.  And  we 
doe  by  these  presents,  give  them  posses (s) ion,  with  turf  and  twige, 
and  Ingadge  to  give  them  further  and  better  security  as  any  L(e)arn- 
ed  Counsell  in  the  Law  shall  thinke  meete  for  theire  security  and 
safety,  they  being  at  ye  charg(e)  of  Writting.  And  for  ye  true 
performance  hereoff  wee  have  hereunto  sett  our  hands  and  fixed  our 
seales  ye  day  and  yeare  first  above  written. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  document  it  bears  the  signatures  of  “Weyan- 
danch”  and  eighteen  others  under  seal,  and  acknowledged  before 
“John  Howell,  Justis(e),”  at  Southampton  on  August  3,  1687.  In 
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March  of  1703  a  final  deed  was  received  from  the  Indians  by  the 
trustees  of  the  town  for  the  land  conveyed  by  the  deed  of  July  25, 
1687,  and  confirming  the  purchase  of  that  date  to  the  trustees  for  the 
use  and  benefits  of  the  proprietors,  and  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
a  part  of  the  purchase  money  therefor  from  the  said  Proprietors,  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands. 

In  1702,  Doctor  John  Bridges  and  Rip  Van  Dam  obtained  from 
Lord  Cornbury,  governor  of  New  York,  a  license  to  purchase  of  the 
Indians  “Vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  in  Suffolk  county.”  Un¬ 
der  that  license  they  obtained  from  the  Montauk  Indians  a  deed  for 
that  part  of  Montauk  lying  east  of  Fort  Pond,  and  claimed  title 
thereto.  The  town  of  East  Hampton  was  aroused.  It  sent  Samuel 
and  others  consecutively  to  New  York  and  Jamaica,  endeavoring  to 
secure  it  for  the  town  by  purchase.  An  item  in  a  ledger  for  the  years 
of  1702  and  1703  shows  that  Samuel  was  paid  four  pounds  and  nine¬ 
teen  shillings  for  his  thirty-three  days’  service  and  his  expenses  for 
“three  journeys  to  (New)  York  and  Jamaica,”  amounting  to  five 
pounds,  ten  shillings  and  seven  pence,  which  he  had  apparently  de¬ 
frayed  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  town  trustees  held  a  meeting  on  April  12,  1704,  and  agreed 
on  their  joint  consent: 

That  Capt.  Samuel  Mulford  *  (be)  permitted  to  have  one 
patent  and  what  other(s)  of  our  original  writing(s)  he  (may)  have 
occasion  [for  that  he  may  take  advice  upon  the  same]  over  at  New 
Londcn,  so  there  be  care  taken  for  their  seasonable  return. 

Nothing  is  divulged  of  this  matter  and  apparently  at  this  juncture 
the  town  was  somehow  asked  to  show  the  validity  of  its  Montauk 
possessions,  so  on  May  16,  1704,  the  town  turned  over  to  Samuel  to 
be  taken  with  him  in  his  care  the  following  documents : 

Our  original  deed  with  the  Indians,  and  counter  bond  on  the  same; 
the  agreement,  or  settlement  before  General  Nicol(l)s;  patent  from 
General  Nicol(l)s;  deed  of  that  land  between  the  ponds;  Governor 
Lovelace’s  confirmation  on  the  same;  deed  of  all  the  rest  of  the  In¬ 
dian  land  dated  1686;  patent  from  Governor  Dongan;  the  Indians(’) 
protest  against  (the)  sale  made  to  John  Bridges  and  Rip  Van  Dam; 
the  Indians’  acknowledgement  of  our  right  to  (the)  said  land;  the 
testimony  of  Robert  Hudson,  Benjamin  Smith  and  John  Shaw,  with 
their  copies;  and  Samuel  Parsons(’)  and  his  son  Seth’s  testimony  and 
the  Sheriff’s  copy  of  Judge  Bridge’s  commitment. 

In  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  to  Major  General  Wait  Winthrop, 
dated  at  London,  England,  August  28,  1704,  it  tells  of  Samuel’s 
presence  in  London,  England.  On  this  voyage  he  was  taken  by  the 
French,  as  it  happened  that  he  went  there  in  the  course  of  Queen 
Ann  s  war.  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  bemoaned  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
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papers  Samuel  was  carrying  to  him  which  the  French  had  seized. 
Evidently  being  a  man  of  courage  and  taking  chances  he  went  there 
on  the  town’s  mission,  though  no  such  record  is  cited.  If  the  town’s 
valuable  documents  were  taken  along,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
were  lost.  In  Ashurst’s  letter  to  Wait  Winthrop,  written  at  Ken¬ 
sington,  England,  September  16,  1704,  he  reminded  Officer  Win¬ 
throp  of  the  last  letter  “the  worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Mulford,”  brought 
him,  which  ‘possably  will  come  to  you  with  this,”  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  apparently  inquired  about. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  4,  1710,  a  resolution  was  offered  that: 

Whereas,  Capt.  Samuel  Mulford,  having  made  disbursement (s)  on 
the  acc(oun)t  of  our  right(s)  to  (the)  Mant(au)ka(t  land),  to  the 
content  and  satisfaction  of  our  town  of  East  Hampton,  (the)  said 
town  being  legally  convened  (on)  the  day  abovesaid,  did  grant,  as 
they  expressed  by  (the)  major  vote,  that  nine  pounds  be  levied  on 
Monta(u)ke(t)  to  (l)ayupon  each  man  according  to  his  right  there, 
arid  the  same  (to  be)  collected  and  paid  to  (the)  said  Mulford  or  his 
order,  for  the  answering  (of  the)  said  charge (s)  by  him  disbursed. 

The  payment  of  the  nine  pounds  was  made  by  the  trustees  on 
the  approval  of  the  town  meeting  of  April  4,  171(1),  “to  answer 
some  former  disbursements  by  him  (Samuel)  performed  on  acc(oun)t 
of  (the)  Manta(u)ke(t  matter).” 

At  the  meeting  of  October  5,  1712,  the  town  freeholders  listened 
to  the  resolution  which  was  offered  that: 

Whereas,  there  was  a  rate  made  by  the  Trustees (’)  order,  bearing 
date,  as  abovesaid,  for  the  payment  of  several  charges  relating  to  the 
difference  between  the  Town  of  Easthampton  and  Rip  Van  Dam,  of 
New  York,  to  the  value  of  .;^118,  3s,  \d,  and  whereas,  Capt.  Samu¬ 
el  Mulford  was  impowered  by  the  Trustees  of  this  Town  to  com¬ 
pound,  and  to  finish  that  difference,  and  whereas,  the  said  Samuel 
Mulford  did  agree  with  the  said  Rip  Van  Dam,  for  to  pay  him  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  as  full  satisfaction  and  final  conclusion 
of  all  matters  of  difference  between  the  Town  of  Easthampton  and 
(the)  said  Rip  Van  Dam,  and  that  the  Trustees  did  pay  to  the  said 
Samuel  Mulford  for,  and  on  the  account  abovesaid,  on  December 
25th,  1712,  the  sum  of  .£101,  14s,  bd. 

By  a  deed,  dated  May  30,  1712,  the  title  or  claim  of  the  Van  Dam 
was  assigned  by  him  to  Samuel  who,  in  turn,  by  endorsement  on  the 
same  assigned  it  to  the  trustees  of  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  mentioned  in  the  deed  made  on  July  25,  1687,  and  only  unto 
them,  their  heirs,  and  so  forth,  on  December  23,  1712. 

Samuel  was  besides  given  nine  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  as  part  of 
the  town’s  quitrent  that  he  had  paid.  He  had  also  collected  from  the 
town  on  April  7,  1713,  fifteen  pounds  and  four  pence,  “for  (the) 
quitrent  and  charges”  he  paid,  and  again,  on  December  15,  1713, 
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seven  pounds  and  eight  shillings  for  the  same.  It  seems  it  was  through 
his  agency  that  he  kept  on  paying  the  New  York  government  the 
quitrents  for  the  town,  as  shown  by  the  receipts  he  received  from 
Byerly,  collector,’’  dated  March  25,  1714,  April  13,  1715,  and 
March  19,  1716.  The  town  in  turn  paid  him  for  the  subsequent 
payments  he  made. 

Samuel  had  surrendered  a  bond  to  Rip  Van  Dam,  originally  given 
to  the  Montauk  Indian  proprietors  by  him  and  Dr.  John  Bridges,  for 
their  piece  of  land  and  received  a  receipt  from  Rip  Van  Dam  which 
he  turned  over  to  the  proper  town  authorities.  Van  Dam  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he : 

Received  of  Mr.  Sam(ue)l  Mulford  formerly  a  bond,  which  was 
specified  in  an  agreement  for  (the)  said  Mulford  to  deliver  up  to  me, 
which  was  given  by  me  and  Doctor  Bridges,  deceased,  which  bond  I 
acknowledge  to  have  received  back,  and  do,  by  these  presents,  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  same  in  full  of  all  demands,  as  witness  my  hand,  in 
New  York,  this  30th  day  of  May,  Anno  [Domini),  1716.  —  (Signed), 
Rip  Van  Dam. 

Memorandum — This  bond  was  concerning  the  land  Meantauk,  and 
given  by  us  to  the  Indian  proprietors,  which  was  mentioned  in  an 
agreement  between  us.  —  (Signed),  Rip  Van  Dam. 

In  1721  Samuel  confirmed  his  assignment  of  December  23,  1712, 
and  acknowledged  that  the  proprietors  of  (the  land  of)  Montauk  had 
paid  him  all  the  money  he  had  expended  in  procuring  the  assignment 
of  Van  Dam’s  claim. 

Up  from  the  year  1683  to  the  year  1690  no  record  is  found  to  show 
that  Samuel  had  added  land  possessions  until  the  latter  date.  By  that 
year  he  was  the  father  of  five  children  and  perhaps  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  himself  that  he  should  commence  to  acquire  the  first  piece  of 
land  by  purchase  from  Stephen  Hand,  as  appears  by  the  following 
record : 

Be  it  knowne  unto  all  Men,  by  these  Presents,  that  I,  Stephen 
Hand,  of  East  Hampton,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  on  .Long  Island, 
Yeoman,  for  &  in  Consideration  of  the  sum  of  eight  pounds,  by  Me 
in  hand.  Received  of  and  from  Samuell  Mulford,  of  the  said  1  own 
and  County  &  Island,  yeoman.  Have  granted  unto  the  said  Samuel 
Mulford,  All  that  My  Tract,  or  parcell  of  land,  which  was  granted 
and  Layed  out  unto  me,  by  the  afores(ai)d  town  of  Easthampton,  as 
by  ye  Records  of  the  said  Town  more  fully  may  ap(p)eer,  lying  and 
being  within  the  Bounds  of  (the)  said  7'own  at  a  certain  place, 
known  by  the  name  (of)  Georgekea  second  Neck,  Conteining  by 
Measure  forty  poles  in  length,  by  the  westermost  side  of  the  Creek, 
or  Brooke  and  sixteen  poles  in  bre(a)dth  from  the  said  Creek,  or 
Brooke  West  ward,  being  (in)  Co(m) pleat(ion)  fo(u)re  Acres  by 
Measur(e),  to  have  and  to  hold  forever,  free  and  clear.  As  Witnesse 
my  hand  and  seale,  this  Twelveth  day  of  Aprill,  1690.  —  (Signed), 
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Stephen  Hand,  (L.S.) — In  the  presen(ce)  of  us,  Cornelius  Conk- 
ling  (and)  Rich(ard)  Shaw. 

Samuel  had  paid  in  full  on  October  14,  1692,  so  Stephen  Hand 
appeared  in  the  office  of  Justice  Matthew  Howell  at  Southampton  to 
acknowledge  that  the  “Bill  of  sale  to  be  his  ffree  and  vollentary  act 
&  Deed.” 

When  Samuel’s  father  married  the  widow  of  William  Osborn  in 
1663,  there  were  living  in  the  family,  being  brought  to  the  house,  the 
Osborn  children,  among  whom  was  Jonathan,  aged  about  seven  years, 
who  then  became  Samuel’s  stepbrother.  Jonathan  grew  up,  got  mar¬ 
ried,  and  moved  to  “Cape  May  in  West  Jersey,”  and  pursued  his 
trade  as  a  shoemaker.  In  moving  to  the  Jersey  shore  for  his  new 
homeland  he  left  behind  him  his  father’s  inheritance.  He  must  have 
kept  in  touch  with  Samuel  through  correspondence  in  regard  to  the 
estate,  for  he  came  up  to  close  the  deal  by  selling  it  to  him,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  record  of  October  5,  1690: 

Be  it  knowne  unto  all  men,  by  these  presents  that  I,  Jonathan  Os¬ 
borne,  of  Cape  may.  In  west  Jarsey,  shoemaker,  for,  &  In  Consider¬ 
ation  of  the  sum  of  eighty  pounds,  by  me  in  hand.  Received  of  and 
from  Samuell  Mulford,  of  Easthampton,  In  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
on  Long  Island,  In  New  England,  Have  granted  and  sould  unto  the 
said  Samuell  Mulforde  all  that  my  tract,  or  parcell  and  peart  of  land, 
with  hoosings,  fenceings,  privilidgis  and  Ap(p)urtinences,  belonging 
unto  one  halfe  of  the  land,  houseings,  (and)  fenceing(s),  which  for¬ 
merly  did  belong  unto  my  Honnoured  father  William  Osborne,  de¬ 
ceased,  and  now  In  possession  of  Joseph  Osborne  and  my  selfe.  Each 
one  of  us,  half  (of)  that  parcill  of  land,  housing(s)  and  fenceing(s), 
with  (the)  priviledgis  and  Ap(p)urtinences  thereunto  belonging,  ly¬ 
ing  and  being  in  the  towne  of  Boston,  In  New  England,  neere  the 
Mill  pond,  as  may  ap(p)eer  by  (the)  Boston  Records,  or  som(e) 
writing(s)  there,  it  being  more  or  Less,  all  that  one  halfe  of  the  land, 
housing(s)  and  fenceing(s)  To  have  And  to  hold  forever,  as  wit- 
nes(s)  my  hand  (and)  scale.  In  Easthampton,  This  (the)  fifth  of 
October,  1690.  —  (Signed),  Jonathan  Osborne,  (L.S).  (The  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  deed  was  witnessed  by  Daniel  Osborn  and  Benia  Smith). 

On  May  6,  1696,  Samuel  bought  from  William  Beebe  for  forty- 
five  pounds  his : 

House  and  tract  of  Land,  with  (the)  privilidges  and  Ap(p)urti- 
nances  thereunto  belonging.  Lying  and  being  westward  of  this  Towne 
of  Easthampton,  ne(a)re  Edward  Jones (’)  Hows(e),  (the  land) 
being  ten  Acres,  more  or  less.  Bounded  by  ye  Common  (land)  on 
Every  side  (of)  all  that  ten  Acres  of  Land.  (This  he  sold,  on 
March  15,  1703,  to  William  Mulford  with)  all  of  my  right,  title  and 
interest  that  I  had,  or  (sh)ould  have  to  that  house  and  land,  which  I 
bought  of  William  Beebe,  as  fully  and  amply  as  is  within  mentioned 

*  (by)  the  said  William  Mulford,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and 
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his  heirs  forever,  as  fully  and  absolutely  as  is  within  mentioned  to  be 
confirmed  to  me. 

Samuel  had  acquired  a  tract  of  nine  acres  by  exchange  from  Capt. 
Josiah  Hobart,  as  cited  by  the  entry  of  April  16,  1697,  in  the  record: 

Whereas,  Josiah  Hobart  is  to  have  Land  on  the  Commons  Layed 
out  to  him  in  Lieue  of  the  last  Division  of  Land  that  was  Layed 
out  In  this  Town,  as  by  the  town(’)s  grant  of  a  thirteen-Acre 
al(l)etment  may  Ap(p)eer,  this  May  therefore  signifie  that  upon  ex¬ 
change  of  land  with  Samuel  Mulford,  (Josiah)  hobart  Doth  Consent 
and  agree  that  the  said  Samuell  Mulford  shall  take  up  Nine  acres  & 
(a)  halfe  of  the  said  Land,  with  which  the  said  Hobart  Is  fully  satis¬ 
fied  (with)  so  much  (land)  from  (the)  Town,  &  doth,  for  him  selfe 
&  his  Heires  forever,  acknowledg(e)  it  to  belong  unto  him  the  said 
Samuell  Mulford,  and  to  his  Heires  forever,  as  his  &  their  owne 
propper  estate,  witnes(s)  (my)  hand  this  16th  day  of  Aprill,  1697. — 
(Signed),  Josiah  Hobart. 

This  was  sanctioned,  at  the  town  meeting  of  March  6,  1699,  for 
his  privilege  of: 

Taking  up  and  Injoy(ing)  nine  Acres  and  a  half  of  Land,  all- 
re(a)dy  by  him  Inclosed  on  the  second  Neck  of  Georgica,  as  (a)  part 
of  what  land  was  due  to  Capt.  Hobart  by  vertue  of  the  town(’s)  grant 
to  him  of  a  thirteen-Acre  Allotmen(t)  (of)  Commonage. 

On  August  31,  1697,  Thomas  Hand,  who  had  become  a  citizen 
of  “Cape  May  in  the  province  of  West  Jersey,”  transferred  by  deed 
for  thirty  pounds  in  New  York  money,  to  Samuel  Mulford  and  Jere¬ 
miah  Miller  together,  his: 

Quarter  part  of  A  whole  share  of  Land  and  Commonage  at  ma(n)- 
ta(u)ke(t),  both  (being)  on  this  side  (of)  the  forte  pond  and  beyond 
it  whithersoever,  it  be(ing)  throughout  the  whole  Neck,  called 
Meanta(u)ket,  and  also  one  quarter  of  a  thirty-acre  Lot  (and)  Com¬ 
monage  on  this  side  (of)  Meanta(u)ket  through  the  bounds  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  Town,  *  *  *  *  and  every  part  and 

parsed  thereof.  To  Have  and  to  holde  forever,  equally  (between 
them)  without  molestation. 

On  the  same  day  Samuel  alone  bought  from  John  Brook,  paying 
him  the  same  amount  of  money  for  his  : 

One  fourth  part  of  a  share  of  Land  and  Commonage  at  Mean- 
ta(u)kett.  Lying  Eastward  of  Napeage  beach,  soe  to  the  exten(t)  of 
the  neck  of  Land  Eastward;  also  one  parcell  of  Meadow  at  North- 
wes(t),  Contayning  three  Acres,  More  or  Less,  bounded  with  Samuell 
Mulford(’)s  Meadow  Northerly  by  the  Creek  Easterly,  Sam(ue)ll 
Brook(’)s  Meadow  Southerly,  the  Common  (land)  or  woods  wester¬ 
ly,  all  that  quarter  of  a  share  of  Land  and  Commonage  (in)  Mean- 
ta(u)kett,  and  thre(e)  Acres  of  Meadow  at  Northwest. 

The  “Matter  of  differance  between  the  great  lott  proprietors  and 
the  little  lott  proprietors  *  *  *  Respecting  *  (a) 
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tract  of  land  between  *  two  ponds,  formerly  bought  of  Mr.  John 
Mulford,  Mr.  Thomas  James  and  Jeremiah  Conkling,”  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  town  at  the  meeting  of  May  25,  1697,  and  their 
desire  was  that : 

They  would  leave  the  same  wholly  to  be  desided  by  six  Men  Mu¬ 
tually  chosen  by  a  Major  vote  of  both  parties.  Namely:  Captain 
Josiah  Hobart,  Captain  John  Wheeler,  Captain  Samuell  Mulford, 
Thomas  Osborne,  Thomas  Mulford  and  Thomas  Chatfield,  and  they 
did  then  and  there  agree  that  they  would  sit  down  satisfied  with  what 
the  above  said  six  men,  or  any  five  of  them  shall  agree  to  in  that 
Matter,  but  if  they  Cannot  so  agree  they  are  f(u)rther  Impowered  to 
Make  Choice  of  Indifferent  (disinterested)  Men,  such  at  least  five  of 
them,  (who)  can  agree  upon,  and  what  these  men  so  Chose (n) 
shall,  or  doe  award  in  that  behalf  they  did  then  agree  to  sit  down 
ther(e)  with,  satisfied  as  a  finall  de(te)rm (i)nation  and  Conclusion 
of  all  Manner  of  difference  that  is  between  the  said  great  Lott  and 
(the)  little  lott  proprietors  Concerning  their  Propietie  In  (the)  said 
tract  of  Land  forever. 

Pursuant  to  the  town  order  the  arbitrators  met  on  June  29,  1697, 
and  then  “Jointly  agree(d)  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  (the)  Town 
as  followeth”: 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  difference  Depending  In  the  Towne  of  East- 
hampton  between  the  great  Lott  men  &  the  little  lott  men  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Int(e)rest  in  a  peece  of  land  (at)  Meantake  lying  between 
the  two  ponds,  {vi%.  the  great  pond  &  the  forte  pond,  (and)  where¬ 
as,  the  said  town  hath  at  a  Generali  Towne  Meeting,  Made  Choice 
of  us, — John  Wheeler,  Samuel  Mulford,  Thomas  Chatfield,  Thomas 
Osborne,  Thomas  Mulford  &  Josiah  Hobart  to  Make  an  end  of  the 
said  Diffeiance,  as  by  the  order  of  (the)  said  towne  May  Appeere, 
Date(d),  May  25th,  1697,  Refeiance  theieunto  being  had  and  be- 
caus(e)  we  Cannot  *  (by)  ourselves  end  the  said  differance, 
we  do  therefor (e).  Mutually  Choose  Lieut.  Collonell  Henry  Peirson, 
Major  Matthew  Howell  &  Mr.  Richard  Steere,  (all  of  Southampton) 
to  be  Arbitrators  to  end  the  said  Differance,  and  what  any  two  of 
them  shall  give  under  their  hands,  we  doe  Ingage,  According  to  the 
Afforesaid  order  of  the  towne,  shall  be  a  finall  end  &  Conclusion  of 
the  said  Differanc(e) ,  provi(de)d  the  said  Arbibitrators,  or  any  two 
of  them,  give  it  under  their  hands,  between  this  day  and  the  Last  day 
of  July  next,  as  attest  our  hands,  this  29th  day  of  June,  1697.— 
(Signed),  Josiah  Hobart,  Samuel  Mulford,  John  Wheeler,  Thomas 
Chatfield,  Thomas  Osborn  and  Thomas  Mulford. 

The  town  of  East  Hampton  held  a  legal  meeting  on  April  19,  1698, 
to  discuss  on  the  question  : 

For  the  settleing  of  the  improvement  of  th(e)  Towne(’ )s  Com¬ 
mon  pastureing  both  at  Manta(u)k  and  about  the  Towne  of  East- 
hampton.  *****  It  was  ordered  by  a  Major  vote 
that  the  manner  of  Improving  the  Common  pastureing  belonging  to 
Easthampton,  both  at  Meantack  and  the  town(’s)  Common  (land), 
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Throughout  May,  and  (it)  shall  be  ordered  at  the  discression  of  seven 
Men  Vnanimo(u)sly  Chosen  at  (the)  said  Meeting  [for  the  generall 
benifit  ot  those  (who)  are  proprietors  thereto],  Namely:  Capt.  Josiah 
Hobart,  Capt.  Saml^ue)!!  Mulford,  Capt.  John  Wheeler,  Thomas 
Osborne,  Benj(a)m(in)  Osborne,  Thomas  Mulford,  (and)  John 
Hop(p)ing,  whoe  were  by  vertue  of  (the)  said  towne  vote  Impow- 
ered  to  order  and  Appoint  what  shall  be  each  proprietor(’ )s  Allowed 
proportion  of  stock,  either  of  hors(es),  neat  Cattell,  or  sheep  to  go 
free  at  (the)  Common  pasturing;  they  were  also  Impowered  to  order 
and  Ap(p)oint  what  each  person  shall  pay  by  the  head  for  what  of 
(the)  said  stock  he,  or  they  shall  posses (s)  at  (the)  Common  pas- 
tureing  more  th(a)n  their  Allowed  proportion,  and  also  what  each 
proprietor  shall  receive  yearly  as  full  satisfaction  for  what  they,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  yearly  fall  short  of  Improving  (the)  said  Common  pas¬ 
ture,  according  to  what  his  or  their  said  Allowed  proportion  Is  or 
shall  be,  the  said  town  did  then  agree  to  be  and  remain  satisfied  for 
four  full  years  after  the  Date  of  thes(e)  presents  to  Make  Improve¬ 
ment  of  (the)  said  Common  pastureing.  According  to  what  Rules 
shall  be  given  on  that  behalf,  by  the  aforesaid  seven  Men  so  Chosen. 
This  Afore  Mentioned  Is  a  true  Record  of  that  meeting(’)s  Action. 

For  nigh  twenty-five  years  the  old  town  Meeting-house  had  been 
in  use,  and  the  population  of  the  town  had  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  render  a  new  one  desirable  in  its  place.  The  question  of 
building  a  new  sanctuary  came  up  before  a  mass  meeting  held  on 
May  23,  1698,  as  to  whether: 

They  wo(u)ld  Lay  themselves  down  and  rest  satisfied  with  w  (ha) t 
the  Major  part  of  (the)  said  Town  would  agree  upon  Respecting 
either  the  repairing  of  the  olde  Meeting-hous(e)  or  Building  a  new 
Meeting  hows(e),  *  *  *  and  also  to  be  ruled  by  the  s(ai) d 

Major  part  in  respect  to  the  place  the  said  New  Meeting-hous(e) 
should  be  set. 

By  a  majority  of  votes  the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house  was 
carried.  Samuel,  his  brother  John,  and  three  others  were  on  the 
committee  to  “take  the  full  oversight  of  agreeing  for  the  Building, 

*  (attend  to  the)  finishing  (of)  the  said  New  Meeting  hous(e) 

*  (and)  also  *  *  providing  all  Nesescaries  proper  * 
(for)  that  purpos(e).’'  But  it  developed  after  the  meeting  that  a 
strong  feeling  of  opposition  was  being  staged  by  two  men  who  made 
public  protest,  claiming  that  it  was  an  ill-advised  step  to  take  “so  long 
as  the  olde  meeting-house  may  be  servis(e)able  unto  that  use.”  The 
result  was  that  the  project  was  cancelled  at  the  following  meeting  on 
June  2.  Thereupon  the  old  one  was  repaired  to  be  used  until  a  more 
appropriate  time  arrived.  It  is  said  that  a  large  part  of  the  timber  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  church  was  donated  by  the  owner  of 
Gardiner’s  Island.  As  the  time  of  its  completion  in  1717  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  largest  and  most  costly  church  edifice  on  Long  Island. 
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As  early  as  March  of  1701  the  town  surveyors,  Nathaniel  Talmage, 
James  Diamond  and  Ebenezer  Leek,  were  instructed  “to  bringe  to 
the  town  an  Account  of  the  most  suitable  Land  they  could  hnd  with¬ 
in  the  Township  (for  a  division)  to  the  Quantity  of  one  thousand 
Acres  or  ther  (e)abouts/  '  At  the  following  meeting  of  April  8,  1701, 
the  surveyors : 

Presented  a  Lyst  of  several  parcels  of  Land,  to  the  Quantity  of  845 
acres,  and  (they)  did  there  (and)  then  agree  by  a  Major  vote  that  the 
aforeMentioned  Division  should  allow  but  one  Acre  to  an  acre-allot¬ 
ment,  and  whereas  there  is  200  Acres  s(u)rvayed  on  (the)  Indian 
well  plaine,  it  was  then  ordered  that  Layers  out  should  shorten  that 
tract  of  land  at  the  beach  end  of  the  same,  so  as  to  Improve  no  more 
of  the  length  thereof  th(a)n  (the)  s(ai)d  division  will  (be)  which  is 
to  end  that  pi(e)ce  of  Land;  it  was  Also  ordered  at  the  said  Meeting 
by  a  Major  vote  that  William  Schellinx,  Ebinezer  Leek,  senior,  and 
Shubael  Talmage  [alwaies  haveing  (in)  their  Assistance  either  Na¬ 
thaniel  Talmage,  James  Diamond,  or  Benjamin  Osborne]  and  shall 
be  The  persons  to  Measure  and  Marke  out  to  every  Man  his  due 
proportion  of  (the)  said  division  of  land  According  to  what  Ap(p)eare 
to  be  his  Allotment,  and  to  perform  the  same  to  each  person  In  such 
(a)  plase  as  their  Lott  directs,  begin(n)ing  at  the  hrst  pi(e)£e  Men¬ 
tioned  in  the  aforementioned  Lyst,  and  so  from  that  to  the  Next;  and 
in  Like  order  throughout  the  said  Lyst  till  each  person  Conserned 

*  (has)  his  Due  proportion,  as  aforesaid.  (Out  of  this  division 
Samuel  received  twenty-hve  acres  and  sixty  poles). 

Desiring  to  add  more  land  to  his  holdings,  Samuel  paid  to  Ephraim 
Edwards,  on  August  11,  1701,  forty  pounds  in  current  money  for  his: 

Three  acres  of  land  and  house  thereon  erected,  lying  and  being  in 
the  Indian  well  hollow,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  highway 
before  Jacob  Schellinx(’s)  door,  on  the  east  by  Jeremiah  Miller’s 
land,  on  the  south  by  Jacob  Schellinx,  his  land,  and  west  by  a  high¬ 
way,  all  which  part  and  parcel  of  th(e)  three  acres  of  land  with  every 
parcel  thereof  (and)  with  the  house,  priviledges  and  appurtenances, 
benefits  and  profits  thereunto  belonging.  (To  enjoy  his  possession 
free  from  molestation  Samuel  received  two  months  later,  full  accuies- 
cence  from  Thomas  Edwards,  who  acknowledged  that  he  was)  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Edwards,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Ed¬ 
wards,  deceased,  and  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  commons  of 
which  the  three  acres,  within  mentioned  in  this  bill  of  eale,  w(ere) 
aid  out  *  do,  for  myself  and  my  heirs  forever,  quit  all  manner  of 
claim  to  the  within  mentioned  three  acres  and  confirm  the  within  bill 
of  sale  of  Ephraim  Edwards  unto  Samuel  Mulford  to  stand  good  and 
warrantable  against  myself  and  my  heirs  forever,  as  attest  my  hand 
and  seal,  the  eleventh  of  October,  1701. 

In  the  spring  of  1702  the  chimney  of  the  “town  house”  was  torn 
down  and  rebuilt.  It  was  on  the  town  order  of  June  6,  1701  that 
“the  town  house  for  the  use  of  a  school  shall  be  enlarged.”  Of  the 
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disbursements  paid  to  ‘‘divers  persons”  for  labor  performed  on  the 
job,  ‘‘Capt.  Mulford”  received  from  the  town  treasurer  five  shillings 
and  six  pence  for  the  money  he  paid  to  the  mason  in  advance. 

In  the  meanwhile,  because  of  his  interests  as  a  whaleman  and  a 
dealer  in  whale  oil,  he  erected  as  early  as  1702  a  warehouse  on  his 
property  at  Northwest,  which  was  willed  to  him  by  his  father.  At 
the  town  meeting  of  April  7,  1702: 

It  was  granted  by  a  major  vote  that  whereas,  Capt.  Samuel  Mul¬ 
ford  having  erected  or  built  a  warehouse  at  the  northwest  landing 
place,  and  for  his  encouragement  to  maintain  the  same,  that  he  should 
freely  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  land  it  stands  on,  with  sufficient 
addition  of  land  to  the  same  to  set  reasonable  enlargement  of  the  said 
warehouse  upon,  and  also  a  convenient  way  to  pass  to  and  from  the 
same  by  cart,  or  traveling  so  long  as  he  or  his  heirs  shall  continue 
(the)  said  warehouse  there. 

This  place,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  corner  of  the  town  in 
which  it  is  situated,  was  an  ancient  port  of  the  town.  Through  this 
port  whale  oil  obtained  in  and  near  East  Hampton  was  shipped  to 
England.  There  were  several  other  warehouses,  and  over  his  own 
was  the  firm  sign  of  “Samuel  Mulford  and  Co.”  He  was  popular 
as  a  business  man  as  one  entry,  on  April  18,  1711  shows  that  he  had 
in  storage  forty-eight  barrels  of  oil  for  shipment,  received  from  “24 
men,  2  bis  a  share.”  A  public  road  laid  out  in  1713  throughout  the 
island  led  to  “ye  east  side  of  Captain  Mulford's  warehouse  or  wharf,” 
to  facilitate  the  cartage. 

At  the  town  meeting  of  April  16,  1702  a  discussion  was  brought 
up  on  the  difference  between  the  Indians  of  Montauk  and  the  En¬ 
glish  people  who  pretended  their  right  to  the  Montauk  land,  “either 
to  soil,  or  herbage,  the  reason  of  which  difference  is  by  reason  of 
(the)  said  Indians  falling  short  of  their  supposed  due  of  yearly  pay¬ 
ment  (s)  from  (the)  said  English  with  several  circumstances  relating 
thereto,”  and  also  of  the  common  pasturing  ground  belonging  to  the 
town,  it  “being  considerably  overstocked  by  reason  of  several  persons 
turning  more  stock  thereon  th(a)n  their  property  in  (the)  said  pas¬ 
turing  is  capable  to  maintain.”  The  result  of  the  town’s  conclusion 
was  that : 

Now  for  the  setting  and  reconciling  of  (the)  said  differences  or 
anything  relating  thereunto,  between  the  said  Indians  and  (the)  En¬ 
glish,  and  also  the  ordering  of  (the)  said  common  pasturing  (land) 
how  and  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  improved;  at  a  town  meeting  le¬ 
gally  met  on  June  the  6th,  1701  it  was  ordered  and  appointed  by  a 
major  vote  that  Josiah  Hobart,  Samuel  Mulford,  John  Wheeler,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Osborne,  Thomas  Mulford,  James  Hand,  Nathaniel  Baker 
and  Thomas  Chatfield  be  appointed  a  committee  to  act  on  their  own 
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and  the  town’s  behalf  respecting  the  said  difference  and  disproportion 
of  stock,  or  anything  relating  thereunto,  of  what  kind  or  nature  what¬ 
soever,  and  whatever  the  said  committee  or  the  major  part  of  them 
shall  agree  to,  with  the  said  Indians  on  their,  and  the  town’s  behalf 
the  said  town  did  by  virtue  of  (the)  said  vote,  oblige  themselves  to 
sit  down  satisfied  with  the  performance  thereof  to  the  full,  and  also 
the  said  committee  (is),  by  virtue  of  (the)  said  town  vote,  empower¬ 
ed  to  order  what  shall  be  each  person’s  allowed  proportion  of  stock  at 
(the)  common  pasturing  (land)  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  and  also 
what  each  person  shall  pay  by  the  head  for  what  he  or  they  have  at 
(the)  common  pasturing  (land)  more  th(a)n  his,  or  their  said  allow¬ 
ed  proportion;  and  also  what  each  person  shall  receive  as  satisfaction 
by  the  head  for  what  his  or  their  stock  at  (the)  common  pasturing 
(land)  do  not  come  up  to  that  which,  by  virtue  of  (the)  said  settle¬ 
ment,  is  or  shall  be  reputed  their  allowed  proportion,  and  whatsoever 
the  said  committee  shall  do,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  in  or  about 
the  premises  or  any  other  thing  for  the  effect  of  the  same  the  said 
town  did,  by  virtue  of  (the)  said  vote,  oblige  themselves  to  sit  down 
satisfied  in  the  performance  thereof. 

Consequently  a  resolution  was  introduced,  read  three  times  and 
confirmed  by  the  majority  of  votes  at  the  meeting  of  May  8,  1702, 
that : 

Whereas,  there  was  formerly  a  committee  of  eight  persons,  chose  (n) 
to  state  the  common  pasture  (land)  of  this  town,  and  also  to  treat 
with  the  Indians  in  order  to  composing  any  difference  between  the 
*  Montauk  (Indians)  and  the  town,  and  the  said  committee  making 
returns  to  the  town  that  they  ha(d)  used  what  means  they  (could) 
but  f(ound)  the  Indians  obstinate  and  averse  to  agreement,  the  town 
do,  therefore,  by  a  general  vote,  further  impower  the  said  commit¬ 
tee  to  do,  or  act  further  in  the  said  affair,  with  town’s  whole  power 
and  authority,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  and  whatsoever  the  said 
committee,  or  the  major  part  of  them  shall  do,  or  act  in  the  said  mat¬ 
ter  and  premises,  either  by  law,  or  by  arbitration,  or  (in)  other  ways, 
to  stand,  remain,  and  be  in  full  force  and  vertue,  and  the  town  shall 
stand  by  them  in  the  same  as  if  it  were  acted  by  the  whole  town. 

It  seems  the  settlement  was  amicably  worked  out  with  the  Indians 
and  the  first  payment  was  “an  account  of  moneys  received  of  several 
persons,  March  the  3(r)d,  1702-3,  and  paid  to  the  Indians,”  and 
again,  April  10,  1703,  and  this  time  in  May  of  1703,  in  corn. 

It  appears  that  a  shelter  was  set  up  at  Montauk  for  the  use  of  a 
keeper.  On  March  8,  1703,  the  men  were  paid  for  the  work  done 
on  the  building.  In  one  item  money  was  paid  to  “Capt.  Mulford 
when  he  went  to  Jericho  on  account  of  Montauk.” 

The  town  was  making  payments  in  April  of  1706  for  the  work 
done  during  the  year  of  1705.  Samuel  received  twelve  shillings  for 
the  money  he  paid  to  a  ginn  man  (trapper)  and  also  ten  shillings  and 
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six  pence  “for  (the)  part  pay(ment)  to  Will  Indian  for  (repairing) 
*  (a)  fence.”  In  the  schedule  of  1706  he  was  paid  three 

shillings  and  four  and  a  half  pence  for  his  service  at  repairing  the 
Montauk  pasture  fence.  There  were  twenty-five  men  on  the  repair 
work. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  16,  1706,  the  town  was  drawing  lots  out 
of  “the  great  swamp,”  lying  above  the  hook  pond  meadow,  which 
was  ordered  laid  out  as  early  as  April  4,  1704: 

In  equal  proportion  to  every  original  or  foundation  lot,  his  part 
thereof  (being)  entire  with  what  upland  may  reasonably  be  added 
thereunto  on  the  east  side  of  (the)  said  swamp,  leaving  (a)  sufficient 
highway  as  men  go  to  the  wind  mill,  the  same  to  be  performed  as 
soon  as  may  be  with  convenience. 

Capt.  Mulford  was  the  fourth  when  his  turn  came  to  receive  “25 
(acres),  60  (poles),  Il^4(.0  (and)  15(.?)“  in  the  drawing. 

On  April  22,  1707,  the  town,  at  its  meeting,  requested  Samuel’s 
brother  John  to  see  Samuel  when  he  met  him  and  tell  him  of  the 
town’s  desire  for  him  “to  pay  our  (the  town’s)  quitrents  for  the  year 
past  to  the  Receiver  General  at  New  York,  and  to  repay  the  same 
to  him  out  of  the  sheep  dung  money.”  Apparently  the  town  under¬ 
stood  he  was  going  to  New  York. 

At  the  public  meeting  held  on  May  7,  1708,  land  drawings  in  Ama- 
gansett  woods  were  conducted,  and  the  captain  jointly  with  Samuel 
Hedges  was  the  sixteenth  in  a  line  of  numbers  to  receive  twenty-nine 
and  a  quarter  acres  and  thirty  poles.  This  division  of  land  was  origi¬ 
nally  planned  on  May  16,  1700,  but  was  left  in  abeyance  until  it  came 
up  for  discussion  on  April  6,  1708,  and  the  land  division  drawings 
were  deferred  until  that  date.  The  land  referred  to  was  laid  close  from 
the  boundary  line  of  Southampton  and  continued  eastw^ard  to  Na- 
peage.  The  division  was  laid  out  to  those  who  had  “(a)  right  in  the 
said  Town  Common  (land  which  is)  *  *  to  Consist  of  one 

Acre  &  (a)  halfe  to  one  acre  of  foundation  Al(l)otment — so  yt  20 
acre-lot  is  to  have  30  acres  laid  out  to  it.”  Allowed  by  the  town  vote 
of  May  the  seventeenth  of  the  following  meeting,  the  drawing  result¬ 
ed  in  getting  for  Samuel  Parson,  junior,  five  acres  and  seventeen  and 
three-fourth  poles;  for  Robert  More  three  and  a  fourth  acres,  and  for 
Richard  Shaw  three  and  a  fourth  acres  and  forty-one  poles,  which  were 
eventually  “conveyed  by  themselves  to  be  laid  out  to  Capt.  Mulford.” 

On  March  26,  1716,  Samuel  had  entered  in  record  “the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  his  half-acie  division  in  Amagansett  woods,  joining  to  his 
own  land  below  the  Brick  kil(n)s,  both  upland  and  swamp  land,  the 
whole  length  of  his  land  Northeasterly.” 
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In  the  divisions  of  “Accabonack  neck"  drawings  Samuel  was 
numbered  the  eighteenth  to  receive  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres. 
All  of  his  sons  participated  in  the  drawing  and  received  pieces  of  land 
of  various  dimensions. 

Up  to  his  thirty-fifth  year  whale  fishing  was  the  popular  vocation 
of  his  townspeople.  They  were  care-free  until  hampered  by  vexatious 
taxes  which  aroused  their  ire.  From  that  time  on  to  his  death,  under 
the  different  administrations  in  swift  succession,  he  and  his  compa¬ 
triots  always  were  waging  doggedly  an  unequal  war  against  arbitrary 
schemes  devised  by  the  governors  to  extort  revenue  from  the  town  of 
East  Hampton,  as  well  as  from  the  whale  oil  industry. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1682  to  levy  customs  on  commodities 
without  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  “grand 
jury."  The  trade  became  free  again  just  as  Governor  Edmund  An¬ 
dros  w'as  being  recalled  to  England. 

In  June  of  that  year,  at  a  general  training  of  the  militia,  Samuel 
Mulford  in  conjunction  with  the  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants,  had  a 
petition  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  then  quite  advanced 
in  age,  to  be  sent  to  Anthony  Brockholst,  the  then  governor  of  New 
York.  In  this  memorable  petition  they  recite  that  they  received  their 
grant  and  charter  from  Governor  Nicolls  in  1666.  They  refer  to 
the  promises  of  “Freedom  and  Liberty,"  then  made  to  them  when 
they  received  the  patent.  And  they  go  on  to  say: 

But,  may  it  Please  your  Honour  to  understand  that  since  that  Time, 
wee  are  deprived  and  prohibited  of  our  Birthright,  Freedomes  and 
Priviledges,  to  which  both  wee  and  our  ancestors  were  borne.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  neither  forfeited  them  by  any  misdemeanor  (miscon¬ 
duct)  of  ours  nor  have  we  at  any  time  beene  forbidden  the  due  use 
and  exercise  to  them  by  command  of  our  Gra(c)ious  King  that  wee 
know  of.  And  as  yet  neither  wee  nor  the  rest  of  his  Majestie’s  sub¬ 
jects  uppon  this  Island  have  been  at  any  time  admitted  since  then  to 
enjoy  a  Generali  and  free  Assembly  of  our  Representatives,  as  (the) 
others  of  his  Majestie’s  Subjects  have  had  the  priviledge  of.  But, 
Lawes  and  Orders  have  been  imposed  uppon  us  from  time  to  time 
without  our  consent,  [and  therein  we  are  totally  deprived  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  Priviledge  of  our  English  Nation],  together  with  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  Trafhcke  and  Negotiation  with  (the)  others  of  his  Majestie’ s 
Subjects;  So  that  wee  are  become  very  unlike  (the)  other(s)  of  the 
King’s  (his  Majesty’s)  Subjects  in  all  (the)  other  Colonyes  and  Ju¬ 
risdictions  here  in  America  and  cannot  but  mu(st)  resent  our  griev¬ 
ances  in  this  respect,  and  Remaine  discouraged  with  Respect  to  the 
settlement  of  ourselves  and  posterities  after  us. 

Hedges  says  that  they  then  went  on  to  recite  the  payment  of  their 
taxes  as  a  further  reason  why  they  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a 
free  assembly,  which  they  declared  to  be  one  of  the  “Fundamental 
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Lawes  of  England,”  and  they  concluded  with  the  bold  determination 
that,  if  the  governor  refused  them  their  rights,  they  would  present  to 
the  Throne  itself  their  petition  for  redress.  Their  protest  evidently 
failed  to  impress  upon  the  governor’s  mind  the  mistakes  of  the  short¬ 
sighted,  narrow-minded  policies,  which  were  set  by  his  precedessors 
which  he  was  following,  and  which  eventually  brought  in  1776  the 
production  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  inconsiderations  in  such  erraticities  were  seemingly  checked 
by  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor.  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan  in  1683. 
When  he  came  to  East  Hampton  he  heard  the  rumblings  of  discon¬ 
tent  and  dissatisfaction.  The  contents  of  the  address  probably  had 
reached  his  ears.  To  quiet  the  disturbance  he  issued  an  order  to  the 
“high  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,”  instructing  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
freeholders  to  choose  those  whom  they  wished  to  represent  them  in 
an  assembly  at  New  York.  The  town  at  its  meeting  on  September 
24,  selected  Samuel  Mulford  and  three  others  to  join  with  Southold 
in  electing  representatives  for  their  “riding”  (county)  in  the  first 
colonial  assembly  convened  under  the  English  rule.  The  town’s  in¬ 
struction  was  that  they  should  pick  out  a  man  with  enough  backbone : 

To  stand  upp  *  *  for  *  maintain(ing)  *  our 

priviledges  and  English  liberties,  and  Especiallie  against  any  writt, 
goeing  (out)  in  ye  Duke(’)s  name,  but  only  in  his  Majestie(’ )s, 
whom  wee  only  owne  as  our  souveraigne. 

In  October  of  that  year  the  assembly  met  and  demanded,  in  a  bill 
of  rights  as  Englishmen,  that  “Every  freeholder  and  Freeman  should 
vote;  Trial  to  be  by  jury;  No  tax  to  be  levied  but  by  (the)  consent 
of  the  assembly,”  and  certain  other  rights. 

In  1685,  in  less  than  a  month  after  James  the  Second  ascended 
the  throne,  the  governor  made  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  institutions 
he  had  granted.  By  proclamation  a  direct  tax  was  decreed.  The 
titles  to  real  estate  were  to  be  questioned  so  that  large  fees  and  quit- 
rents  might  be  made  by  force.  Of  the  farmers  of  East  Hampton 
who  protested  against  this  act  of  tyranny,  six  were  arraigned  before 
the  council. 

On  that  account  the  town  met  on  July  13,  1685,  and  directed 
Rev.  Thomas  James  and  Capt.  Josiah  Hobart: 

To  goe  upp  to  (New)  Yorke  to  treate  with  our  Honorable  gover¬ 
nor  Concerning  the  quittrent(s)  of  this  towne.  Theise  are  therefore 
to  Impower  you  thereunto,  *  to  act  as  our  agents,  Provided 
you  doe,  in  noe  way,  Infringe  any  bound,  or  Priviledge  yt  is  allreadie 
in  our  Pattent,  but  only  to  Procure  an  Instrument  from  his  Honor, 
which  shall  aasartaine  our  quittrent(s)  to  bee  Equall  with,  or  not 
Exceedeing  our  Neighbor(ing)  townes,  And  allsoe  fora  further  Con- 
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firmation  of  our  former  right(s)  from  ye  former  governor,  &  this  you 
are  to  Observe  as  yo(u)r  Positive  Instructions. 

And  alsoe  after  this,  som(e)time  in  August  by  a  Major  voate  of  ye 
Towne  of  Easthampton,  Lieft.  John  Wheeler  &  Ensigne  Samuell 
Mulford  *  (are)  Impowered  &  appointed  to  goe  to  our  governor 
to  get  more  &  better  securitie  &  Confirmation  for  our  lands,  if  it  rray 
bee,  &  also  to  agree  with  him  about  a  quitrent,  uppon  as  Easie 
Tearmes  as  they  can. 

In  May  of  1686  Governor  Dongan  endeavored  to  compel  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  town  to  purchase  a  new  patent  at  an  exorbitant  price;  but 
it  resulted  in  resistance  to  the  attempt  at  extortion.  After  repeated 
attempts  on  several  occasions,  the  town  called  a  meeting  on  June  11, 
1686,  and  chose  a  committee  composed  of  Samuel  Mulford,  Robert 
Dayton,  Samuel  Parsons,  Benjamin  Conckling,  Thomas  Osborne, 
Junior,  &  John  Osborne: 

To  act  in  behalfe  of  the  Purchasers  &  Proprietors,  in  ye  Legall 
Defence  of  their  Just  rights  in  their  Lands,  or  for  ye  Confirmation 
of  their  right (s),  &  to  stand  by  them,  in  what  they  shall  Deteimine 
uppon,  with  respect  to  ye  Premises,  or  ye  Major  Part  (thereof). 

The  committee  in  turn  on  June  14,  appointed  “Lieften(an  )t  John 
Wheeler  and  Ensi(g) ne  Samuel  Mulford  to  Mannage  ye  Case,  &  de¬ 
fend  the  Town(’)s  Interest  in  respect  of  ye  land." 

At  this  juncture,  in  July  of  1686,  ten  men  made  complaint  to  the 
governor  that  the  town  would  not  parcel  out  land  to  them;  and  he, 
by  order  of  the  council,  directed  Josiah  Hobart,  high  sheriff  of  the 
county,  to  lay  out  thirty  acres  to  each  of  them.  This  brought  out 
vigorous  opposition  and  indignation  meetings  were  held.  Samuel 
Mulford,  Thomas  Osborne,  his  brother  John,  Robert  Dayton,  Samu¬ 
el  Parsons,  and  Benjamin  Conkling  were  appointed  to  undertake  a 
defense  of  their  rights.  The  last  named-men  prepared  a  written  pro¬ 
test  which  they  posted  upon  the  walls  of  the  Meeting-house,  in  which 
they  asserted  their  ownership  of  the  land  marked  out  by  the  surveyor 
to  be  for  themselves  and  friends,  it  having  been  previously  granted  to 
them,  and  so  forth.  They  denounced  the  acts  of  other  men  as  tres  ¬ 
pass  against  their  properties  and  as  unlawful.  They  also  warned  off 
the  offenders,  threatening  them  with  the  law  in  suits  for,  damages  and 
notifying  the  other  people  not  to  buy  or  receive  the  lands  from  the 
new  men.  The  notice  was  dated  October  6,  1686. 

On  learning  of  it  the  committeemen  were  denounced  by  the  attor¬ 
ney  general  of  the  province  at  New  York,  in  language  of  the  strong¬ 
est  character,  citing  that  such: 

Scandalous  and  libellous  paper  was  sq,  affixed  by  Sam(ue)l  Mulford, 
Robert  daiton,  Sam(ue)l  Parsons,  Benjamin  Conkling,  Thomas  Os- 
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borne  and  John  Osborne  On  purpose  to  Bring  his  Ma(jes)tie(’ )s 
Authority  Into  Contempt  and  Scorne,  and  to  (be)  the  Evill  Example 
of  his  Ma(jes)tie(’ )s  Liege  people. — Wherefore  his  Ma(jes)tie(' )s 
S(ai)d  Attorney  Gen(era)l  prayeth  (for)  the  Consideration  of  this 
hon  (ora) ble  board  in  the  premises,  And  that  the  sayd  Sam(ue)l  Mul- 
ford,  Rob(er)t  daiton,  Samuell  Parsons,  Benjamin  Conkling,  Thom¬ 
as  Osborne  and  John  Osborne  may  answer  the  premisses,  and  have 
due  punishment  In  Law  for  such  *  Contempte  aforesayd. 

Upon  the  urgent  vehemency  to  take  action,  the  governor’s  council 
met  on  November  18,  1686,  to  consider  what  method  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  their  apprehension  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that : 

A  certeyne  Lybell  being  this  day  read,  called  ye  p(ro)test  of  a 
com(m)ittee  of  Easthampton,  wherein  they  contemptuously  op(p)ose 
the  orders  of  the  Governor  and  (his)  Councill,  for  the  layeing  out 
(of)  land  in  that  Town,  and  it  appeareing  *  in  a  most  riotous, 
mutinous  &  Sedithious  manner,  they,  the  Sayd  pretended  Com(m)it- 
tee,  did  publish  their  sayd  lybell  by  (the)  Beate  of  Drum  &  after¬ 
wards  did  affix  the  Same  on  the  publick  meeting-house  of  the  Sayd 
town.  It  (i)s  therefor(e)  ordered  that  Samuell  Mullford,  Rob(er)t 
Dayton,  Sam(ue)l  Parsons,  Benja(min)  Conklin,  Thomas  Osborne 
&  John  Osborne  bee,  by  vertue  of  a  warr(an)t,  taken  into  ye  custo¬ 
dy  of  a  Messeng(e)r  of  this  board  to  answ(e)r  the  premisses  here, 
this  day  forthright. 

On  the  next  day  warrants  were  issued  by  the  governor  for  theit  ar¬ 
rests,  including  five  other  persons  who  were  “aiders  and  abetters’’  in 
the  protest.  The  arbitrary  power  of  Governor  Dongan,  however, 
thus  prevailed,  and  the  effect  was  felt  in  East  Hampton,  for  in  the 
meanwhile  at  the  town  meeting  of  November  16,  it  was  voted  that : 

Lieft.  John  Wheeler  &  Ensine  Samuel  Mulford  shall  goe  up  to 
new  yorke  to  see  ye  Governor  for  procureing  a  pattent  or  confirm¬ 
ing  our  pattent  Right,  and  they  chose  capt.  Thomas  Talmage,  Mr. 
Thomas  Baker,  John  Cede,  Thomas  Chatfield,  Junior,  Benjamin 
Osborne  and  Thomas  Mulford,  as  a  cummitty  to  give  instructions  to 
them. 

The  following  were  the  instructions  given  them  as  formed  by  the 
committee  sitting  on  November  18: 

These  (are)  for  your  Instruction  (s)  In  the  premises  here  follow¬ 
ing:  first  That,  if  a  pattent  can  be  procured,  extending  to  the  e(a)st 
end  of  the  Island,  excluding  the  30-Acre  petetionars,  with  as  easy  a 
quittRent,  both  for  quantity  &  qualliry,  (and  the)  time  and  place  of 
payment,  as  *  may,  in  Reason  (and)  by  your  discresion,  be  pro¬ 
cured,  We  se(e)  no  Reason  to  bound,  or  Limit  y(o)w  in  Respect 
of  cost  tow(a)rd  the  procuring  of  the  same.  But  Leaveing  it  to  your 
own  discresion,  to  do  for  yourselves  and  us. 

2ly,  if  the  foresayd  petitioners  may  not  be  excluded.  Let  them  be 
moved,  or  set(t)led  (o)n  common  lands,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
first  p(u)rchas(e)  of  (o)ur  plantation. 
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Sly,  If  not  so,  Lett  the  s(ai)d  petitioners  be  wholly  excluded  and 
la(c)k  a  pattent  Rather  th(a)n  fade,  If  y(o)w  se(e)  so  far  as  is  our 
right  Cleer  by  p(u)rchas(e),  or  (by)  gift,  from  our  bounds  West¬ 
ward  to  the  di(t)ch  Eastward. 

First,  f(u)rther  Lett  (it)  be  in  yo(u)r  Concideration  yt  whatever 
our  engagements  be  made  by  your  acts  in  these  premises,  get  as 
larg(e  a)  time  of  payment  as  May  be. 

2ly,  yt  our  pattent  be  so  worded  yt  it  may  prevent  any  Mischi(e)f 
yt  may  (o)ccure  by  any  neglect  therein. 

3(ly),  In  what  pattent  y(o)w  tak(e),  let  sufficient  Gear  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  amongest  ourselves,  or  any  foria(ig)hiers,  fiom  p(u)r- 
chasing  the  soyle  Right,  where  we  have  but  (a)  pattent  right. 

4-thly,  If  ye  30- acre  petitioners  can  not  be  excluded,  let  them 
be  prohibited,  from  any  Int(e)rest  f(u)rther  in,  or  upon  our  pro- 
prety  (e)s. 

Sthly,  what  quitrent  is  agreed  upon,  let  it  be  paied  in  our  town.  If 
y(o)w  can. 

6thly,  If  y(o)w  think  it  Conveniant  yt  we  are  made  a  Body  Cor- 
perat(e),  y(o)w  May  Inform  yo(u)r  selves  at  New  town,  (L.  I.), 
concerning  the  Tenure  of  the  same. 

As  we  are  now,  (the)  town  Meetings  are  not  held  Leagall(y) 
with  out  (a)  warrant  from  A  Justis(e — the  rest  is  defaced). 

Historian  Hedges  says  the  patent  that  was  granted  to  “John  Mul- 
ford  and  associates"  by  Richard  Nicolls  in  1666,  was  confirmed  by 
the  governor  with  weird  and  perplexing  clauses  that  seem  to  indicate 
the  undivided  lands  belonged  to  those  who  had  been  purchasers  there¬ 
of  and  not  to  the  town  at  large.  It  also  authorized  the  trustees  of 
the  town  to  purchase  the  yet  unpurchased  part  of  Montauk.  Samuel 
Mulford  and  eleven  other  townsmen  were  named  as  patentees.  The 
consistency  of  the  governor  in  arbitrarily  ordering  a  division  of  thirty 
acres  to  each  of  those  not  entitled  and  thereafter  ignoring  their  claim, 
and  by  a  patent  confirming  titles  to  the  purchasers,  is  not  apparent. 
The  whole  proceeding  apparently  was  designed  to  force  the  people 
to  pay,  as  they  did,  the  extortionate  charge  of  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  for  the  patent,  including  eighty  pounds  charged  to  the  Mon¬ 
tauk  land.  An  extra  amount  was  assessed  to  pay  the  costs  arising 
“about  men’s  protests." 

Fortunately  for  East  Hampton,  Governor  Dongan  was  removed  in 
1688  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros  once  again  assumed  the  administration 
of  affairs.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July  the  east  end  Long  Islanders,  be¬ 
ing  gratified  at  his  recall  from  a  belief  that  matters  could  not  be 
worse,  sent  a  committee  consisting  of  Samuel  Mulford  and  John 
Wheeler  to  Governor  Andros  to  present  an  address  to  him.  They 
were  empowered  “to  act  in  behalfe  of  ym  selves  &  the  Towne  afore- 
s(ai)d  as  Matters  May  Require,  and  to  take  In  with  them  the  Advice 
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Sz  Assistance  of  the  worshipfull  Li(u)e(t).  Collon(e)ll  Youngs,  or 
(in)  his  Absence,  any  other  whom  they  shall  find  most  Meet  to  Ad¬ 
vise  with  in  this  Respect."  Their  plea  to  obtain  relief  might  have 
been  successful  if  it  had  been  made  under  the  administration  of  the 
Lieut.  Governor  Fiancis  Nicholson  when  Edmund  Andros  was  seat¬ 
ed  at  Boston  as  governor  of  all  the  American  dominion. 

But  in  April  of  that  year  a  revolution  in  England  changed  the  as¬ 
pect.  Encouraged  by  the  demonstrations  that  followed  the  receipt  of 
the  news  from  Boston  of  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Andros  the 
despot,  the  inhabitants  of  Suffolk  county  held  public  meetings  and 
sent  a  delegation  to  New  York  urging  the  people  there  to  rise  and 
take  possession  of  the  fort.  The  work  of  the  commission  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  rousing  up  the  people  that  the  fort  was  seized  in  the  last  of 
May,  1689,  and  the  government  was  taken  over.  Nicholson,  being 
no  longer  needed,  left  the  province  and  the  sequel  of  those  move¬ 
ments  was  the  assumption  of  the  government  by  Jacob  Leisler.  In 
rewarding  those  who  had  participated  he  commissioned  Samuel  Mul- 
ford  and  five  other  men  as  justices  of  the  peace  for  Suffolk  county. 

But  this  did  not  placate  our  doughty  Samuel  Mulford.  He,  with 
two  others,  signed  a  letter  dated  March  10,  1690,  and  addressed  to 
Jacob  Leisler  reciting  in  bold  form  the  following: 

Hono(rab)le  S(i)r — Hauing  this  opportuniti,  wee  thinke  it  meet 
to  Send  a  few  lines  to  prove  our  respect  (for)  you,  and  to  manifest 
our  great  approbation  *  (of)  what  you  haue  done  for  ye  Securing 
of  ye  place  where  you  live,  also  understanding  you  haue  an  Order 
from  his  Excellent  Majesty,  the  King,  for  ye  settleing  of  matters  in 
point  of  gover(n) m(en)t,  which  hath  been  Essayed  to  be  imposed 
upon  us  in  these  parts,  but  (we)  could  not  comply  w(i)th  (them) 
being,  as  we  apprehend  built  upon  ye  old  foundation  of  a  power 
wh(i)ch  we  haue  for  th(ese)  many  yeares  groaned  under,  as  your 
Honor  Very  well  Knowxth  in  many  respects;  therefore  (we)  hope 
you  will  not  blame  us  if  we  doe  not  willingly  Subject  (ourselves)  to 
(this)  old  boundage  againe,  but  rather  use  all  Lawfull  means  of  deliv¬ 
erance  from  ye  same,  not  in  any  disobedience  to  Authority  whether 
inferior  or  Supreame,  for  S(i)r,  we  are  Very  desireous  to  let  you  un¬ 
derstand  yt  we  haue  agreed  to  send  over  to  his  Majesty  both  a  true 
Narration  of  ye  grievances  we  haue  suffered  th(ese)  many  yeares  un¬ 
der  an  Arbitrary  power,  &  a  Petition  to  their  Majesties  yt  we  might 
be  rejoyned  w(i)th  (the)  Con(n)ecticut  Gover(n) m(en)t  as  for¬ 
merly,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  Parliament  yt  all  places  [N(ew  )  E(n- 
gland)],  being  perticularly  mentioned,  shall  haue  the  same  priviledges 
they  enjoyed  in  ye  yeare  1660  restored  unto  them,  w(hi)ch  doth  en¬ 
courage  us  to  make  our  Addresse  to  his  Majesty  hopeing  to  obtaine 
his  Royall  Favour  w(i)th  (the)  other (s),  his  Loyall  Subjects,  and  in 
meanetyme  to  stand  up,  both  p(er)sons  and  Estates,  in  defence  of 
his  Majesties(’)  Royall  Authority,  togeather  w(i)th  (the)  other(s). 
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his  Majesties(’)  Subjects,  in  those  parts  against  all  his  Knowne  En¬ 
emies,  &  if  there  be  need  to  afford  what  assistance  we  are  (cap)able 
(of)  not  laying  ourselves  open  to  danger,  therefore  (we)  humbly  in- 
treate  (you)  your  (self)  S(i)r  to  Consider  yt  we  of  Easthampton  are 
a  front (i)er  plantation  &  lye  most(ly)  open  to  danger  of  any  Enemy 
by  Sea,  and  are  intend (ing)  Very  shortly  to  send  forth  our  skouts  to 
Montaukut  and  so  to  ye  end  of  ye  Island  Eastward,  yt  so  if  an}'^  Ship¬ 
ping  be  seene  upon  ye  Coasts  tymely  notice  may  be  given  not  onely 
to  ourselves,  but  all  over  ye  Island,  &  to  N.  Y. ,  w(hi)ch  we  hope  be 
of  good  use  for  ye  publick  safety,  S(i)r,  we  humbly  intreate  of  you, 
if  there  hath  not  been  that  Concurrence  as  you  may  desire,  not  to 
impute  it  to  any  disaffection  to  your  person  much  lesse  to  yo(u)r  Au¬ 
thority  [for  ye  most  part  of  us]  being  of  ye  same  Religion  (and)  Sub¬ 
jects  to  the  same  King,  desireing  of  God  your  propri(e)ty  &  good 
successe  in  ye  place  you  are  in,  &  that  we  haue  a  faire  correspond¬ 
ence  w(i)th  you,  &  if  you  apprehend  we  are  out  of  ye  way  loveingly 
to  convince  us  of  it,  &  we  shall  readily  hearken  to  ye  same.  So  we 
rest  your  Very  Loveing  friends  &  humble  serv(an)ts. 

Word  reached  East  Hampton  sometime  later  that  Colonel  Henry 
Sloughter  had  been  commissioned  as  governor  in  that  year  to  super¬ 
sede  the  usurper,  but  he  had  not  yet  arrived  in  New  York.  The 
town  called  a  meeting  on  February  13,  169(1)  ^^to  concider  what 
Was  be(s)t  (to)  be  done,”  and  the  upshot  was  that: 

Mr.  Samuel  Mulford  should,  [upon  Nottis  of  his  Honour(’)s  ar¬ 
rival  at  New  York]  Take  his  Journey  with  all  Conven(i)ant  speed 
to  Congratulate  his  Honour(’)s  happy  arrivall  in  the  Town(')s  Be¬ 
half,  with  all  to  make  Known  ye  town(’ )s  agr(i)evance,  with  (a) 
Petition  for  som(e)  Redres(s). 

The  governor  reached  New  York  in  March  of  1691,  and  our  se¬ 
lected  ambassador  must  have  carried  out  his  mission,  though  theie  is 
no  record  of  it.  Leisler,  however,  continued  to  retain  the  reins  of 
administration,  refusing  to  yield  to  the  new  governor  an  inch.  For 
this  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  die  by  a  special  commission. 

Sloughter  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  dying  in  July  after  a  brief  period  of  weak  administra¬ 
tion.  In  the  interim  between  his  death  and  the  arrival  of  his  succes¬ 
sor,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Richard  Ingoldsby.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1692,  Benjamin  Fletcher  arrived  with  the  commission  as  gover¬ 
nor.  He  was  narrow,  violent,  avaricious  and  bigoted,  and  his  admin¬ 
istration  was  a  continual  exhibition  of  those  qualities,  miuch  to  the 
irritability  of  ;Our  discouiaged  ancestor  and  his  fellow  East  Hamp¬ 
ton  ians. 

Suffolk  county  had  in  1691,  1692,  1693  and  1699,  the  name  of 
Samuel  Mulford  among  the  seven  justices,  with  Josiah  Hobart  as 
sheriff  and  Isaac  Arnold  as  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court.  Be- 
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fore  these  years  Samuel  had  served  on  the  town  board  of  trustees  in 
1687  and  1688  and  the  year  of  1694,  and  again  for  the  year  of  1708. 

The  names  of  these  men  are  often  met  with  in  the  history  of  those 
years  and  they  were  doubtless  the  leading  men  of  their  day.  Al¬ 
though  East  Hampton  had  been  constrained  to  pay  an  extortionate 
price  for  a  patent  from  Governor  Dongan,  these  stern  men  under 
the  leadership  of  the  mighty-voiced  Captain  Mulford,  longing  for 
freedom  from  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  governors,  still  hoped  on 
and  still  fought  on  with  unabated  ardor,  for  an  assembly  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people. 

As  stated  elsewhere  Samuel  Mulford  was  in  England  in  1704,  ac¬ 
cording  to  two  letters  written  by  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  to  Major  General 
Winthrop,  but  the  writer  gave  no  reason  for  his  going  there,  ap¬ 
parently  not  being  aware  of  the  business  that  sent  him  there  for  East 
Hampton,  as  he  also  was  afterwards.  The  next  year  after  his  return 
home  he  was  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly  in  which  he  continued 
to  sit  until  1720.  In  this  high  position,  to  which  he  was  continuously 
reelected,  he  remained  unawed  by  the  influence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  royal  povmr  and  unmoved  by  the  hope  of  official  favor,  the 
faithful  and  unflinching  champion  of  the  people’s  rights. 

It  seems  to  Historian  Pellatreau  that  Captain  Mulford  and  his  two 
sons  Timothy  and  Matthew  and  Colonel  Richard  Floyd,  of  Brook- 
haven,  “had  been  arrested  on  an  action  of  trover  for  converting  the 
Queen’s  goods  to  their  own  use,’’  and  that  this  case  had  been  “car¬ 
ried  from  court  to  court  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  times.” 
The  case  against  Colonel  Floyd  was  that  Captain  Theophilus  How¬ 
ell’s  company  of  Southampton  had  a  license  to  take  whales,  w'hich 
obliged  them  to  pay  one-twentieth  part  of  all  the  oil  they  secured. 
The  party  killed  a  whale  and  brought  it  ashore,  but  in  the  night  a 
strong  east  wind  drove  it  along  the  shore  about  forty  miles.  The 
owners  of  the  whale  put  it  into  Floyd’s  hands  to  cut  it  up  and  be¬ 
cause  of  it  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  governor.  The  defense  that 
was  made  by  Captain  Mulford  is  an  example  of  careful  reasoning 
which,  before  an  unprejudiced  tribunal,  could  not  fail  to  command 
respect,  but  judgment  was  given  against  him  and  in  every  possible 
way  he  was  subjected  to  persecutions  and  penalties. 

In  June  of  1710  there  arrived  in  New  York  the  ship  Lyon,  carrying 
the  second  batch  of  immigrating  “Palatines,”  composed  entirely  of 
German  Lutheran  refugees.  As  there  were  cases  of  sickness  on  board 
they  were  transferred  to  Nutten  Island  (now  Governor’s  Island)  to 
prevent  a  spread  of  the  disease  in  New  York.  Arrival  of  several  more 
“Palatine”  ships  followed.  Proposals  were  made  a  few  weeks  later, 
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for  doling  out  the  “Palatine  orphans,”  there  being  a  large  number  of 
them  under  age,  boys  under  seventeen  and  girls  fifteen,  for  a  term  of 
years,  to  families  that  had  homes.  Despite  his  prerogative  privileges 
as  a  legislator  and  perhaps  as  a  punishment,  Samuel  Mulford,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  had  dumped  on  him  by  the  spiteful  Gover¬ 
nor  Robert  Hunter,  a  six-year-old  Palatine  boy  named  Hans  Jerick 
Coons,  to  be  reared  for  as  his  apprentice.  Whether  our  good-hearted 
ancestor  ever  kept  him  or  not  the  records  do  not  disclose.  The  first 
shipment  of  those  who  fled  to  this  country  for  safety,  sailed  in  1708 
from  the  “Lower  Palatinat”  in  Germany,  where  ravages  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  French  that  reduced  them  to  poverty,  was  conveyed  on 
the  Hudson  river  to  Quassy  Creek  (now  Chamber's  Creek)  near 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  entirely  at  the  English  Queen’s  expense. 

Benjamin  F.  Thompson  in  his  “History  of  Long  Island”;  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Pellatreau  in  Munsells'  “Suffolk  County  History”;  Henry  P. 
Hedges  in  his  “History  of  Easthampton,”  and  David  Gardiner  in  his 
“Chronicles  of  Easthampton,”  all  pay  tribute  to  the  sturdy  character 
of  Captain  Mulford.  Below  we  quote  three  of  them  without  naming 
them : 

If  there  is  any  name  held  in  highest  reverence  in  this  ancient  town, 
and  to  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  citizens  would  decree  the 
highest  place  on  the  page  of  history,  it  is  that  of  Samuel  Mulford, 
eldest  son  of  the  pioneer  John,  whose  energy  in  resisting  despotic 
power  and  redressing  a  people’s  wrongs  might  justly  entitle  him  to 
the  name  of 

“The  village  Hampden,  who  with  open  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.” 

In  the  political  history  of  the  town  many  individuals  distinguished 
themselves  for  their  stern  integrity,  independence  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  their  fellow  citizens.  In  their  efforts  to  protect  their 
liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  executive  authority,  none  better 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his  zeal,  activity  and  success  than 
Samuel  Mulford  who  so  nobly  vindicated  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Lord  Cornbury,  {^alias  Edward 
Hyde).” 

Lord  Cornbury  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
restoration  (of  peace  and  order)  at  home,  had  received  his  corn- 
mission  as  governor  in  gratitude  for  these  services.  From  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  preceding  government  and  his  hostility  to  papacy  the  people 
expected,  notwithstanding  former  disappointments,  at  least  a  liberal 
administration.  But  in  this  they  were  soon  deceived.  His  bigotiy 
and  intolerance  were  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  either 
of  the  Romish  or  of  the  English  church.  His  zeal  for  the  Episcopal 
worship  was  so  exclusive  that  they  soon  discovered  that  they  had 
gained  but  a  change  of  evils  in  their  freedom  from  papal  domination. 
With  a  vulgar  hatred  of  Presbyterianism,  Cornbury  delighted  to  ex- 
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hibit  towards  its  professors  a  savage  bigotry,  and  as  he  was  possessed 
of  a  weak  mind  and  a  low  vindictiveness,  his  conduct  was  mean  and 
degrading.  Destitute  of  refined  feelings,  he  pursued,  in  his  private 
and  public  relations  a  course  ungrateful  and  perfidious.  The  people 
were  aroused  and  became  alive  to  the  hazard  to  which  their  liberties 
were  exposed.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
which  had  passed  the  legislature  and  become  a  law,  aroused  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  Presbyterians  in  this  country  where  they  constituted  al¬ 
most  the  whole  population.  It  was  intended,  they  believed,  for  the 
advancement  of  Episcopacy  and  the  sole  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  that 
sect.  That  such  was  the  purpose  of  the  governor,  under  the  con¬ 
struction  given  to  its  provisions,  was  manifest  and  though  they  were 
beyond  the  immediate  influence  of  the  act  they  looked  upon  it  as  a 
dangerous  encroachment  upon  their  religious  privileges.  The  right 
of  representation  in  an  assembly,  which  had  been  declared  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  was  refused  by  the  King,  and  this  further  admon¬ 
ished  them  of  the  insecurity  of  their  liberties  and  the  fallacy  of  their 
hopes.  It  was  during  the  excitement  caused  by  the  disgraceful  and 
tyrannical  conduct  of  Lord  Cornbury  that  a  canvass  was  held  for 
members  of  the  assembly,  to  which  Samuel  Mulford  was  elected  as 
representative  from  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

(Samuel  Mulford)  was  self-educated,  somewhat  eccentric,  but  of 
great  probity  and  unquestioned  talents.  *  *  He  was  in  his 

speech  rapid,  and  possessed  of  a  temper  at  times  rather  hasty;  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  occasionally  with  more  instability  and  less  guardedness 
than  a  due  respect  to  prudence  would  seem  to  demand.  But  such 
was  the  structure  of  his  mind  that  he  could  hold  no  toleration  with 
what  he  was  convinced  was  wrong  and  he  could  yield  nothing  in 
combating  for  principle.  In  his  feelings,  his  habits,  his  associations, 
his  religion,  and  his  great  simplicity  of  manner,  he  was  essentially  a 
republican.  His  first  political  efforts  had  been  directed  against  the 
severance  of  his  town  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  Its  an¬ 
nexation  to  the  colony  of  New  York  never  changed  his  political  pref¬ 
erence.  Animated  by  this  spirit  and  inheriting  the  feelings  which 
pervaded  the  Puritans,  the  aristocratic  principles,  civil  and  religious, 
that  predominated  in  the  councils  of  the  colony  were  at  variance  with 
his  independent  views.  Upon  the  Episcopalians  of  the  English  high 
church  was  bestowed  all  the  patronage  of  the  government,  and  upon 
them  only  were  conferred  the  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  It  was  not 
surprising  therefore  that,  in  the  contrast  between  the  situation  of  his 
Puritan  friends  in  his  beloved  New  England  and  those  here,  he  should 
feel  some  jealou.'^y  and  disappointment.  As  there  was  no  gratitude 
due  the  government  for  any  favor  bestowed  upon  his  town,  or  county, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  yield  to  its  ministers  more  than  a  watchful 
confidence.  So  far  as  they  diverged  in  principle  and  in  their  views 
of  the  government  from  the  original  organization  of  the  colonies  of 
New  England,  he  condemned  and  despised  them.  Her  institutions 
were  his  beau-ideal  of  a  republican  government.  Her  prudence  in 
council,  her  economic  administration,  her  prosperous  industry,  and 
her  attention  to  morals  and  education  were  ever  the  subjects  of  his 
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eulogy  and  admiration.  He  was  pleased  to  contrast  the  organization 
of  his  own  colony  with  that  of  the  New  England  colonies  and  to  show 
their  great  superiority  in  the  enjoyment  and  estimation  of  their  civil 
and  religious  rights.  With  such  impressions  Captain  Mulford  took 
his  seat  in  the  General  Assembly,  convened  on  the  fourth  of  June, 
1705  in  the  city  of  New  York.  From  this  time  on  until  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  Cornbury's  government  he  was  active  in  opposing  his  efforts 
of  misrule,  and  finally  at  his  departure,  in  promoting  the  passage  of 
resolutions  censuring  his  administration.  A  controversy  between  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  various  governors,  relative  to  the  finances 
and  the  mode  of  keeping  and  disbursing  the  revenue,  was  continued 
almost  without  intermission  until  1716,  when  by  the  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  Gov.  (Robert)  Hunter  over  the  elections,  an  assembly  was 
obtained  a  majority  of  which  was  disposed  to  advance  his  view  s.  It 
seems  that  he  at  once  determined  to  punish  those  of  his  opponents 
who  were  returned  and  who  in  the  previous  house  had  been  most  of¬ 
fensive  to  him,  especially  Samuel  Mulford  who,  on  the  second  of 
April,  1714,  made  a  speech  in  the  assembly  “putting  them  in  mind 
of  some  ill  measures  I  was  informed  were  taken.” 

The  house  met  on  the  9th  of  June,  (1716)  and  on  the  21st  a  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  that  Capt.  Mulford  put  the  speech  he  made  on  that 
day  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  house,  which  was  adopted  and 
ordered  accordingly.  On  the  22nd  the  clerk  informed  the  house  that 
Capt.  Mulford  had  delivered  to  him  his  speech  according  to  order, 
and  the  house  further  ordered  that  the  same  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Not  having  said  anything  in  the  house,  which  he  was  not  will¬ 
ing  publicly  to  avow,  and  desirous  that  his  own  constituents  might  be 
possessed  of  the  sentiments  which  had  been  considered  exceptionable, 
he  caused  the  speech  to  be  printed  and  published.  It  was  most  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  dictation  of  the  governor  that  a  subservient  house  had 
made  the  call,  and  doubtless  it  was  also  his  intention  to  have  required 
of  it  a  further  act  of  servility  to  punish  the  freedom  of  remark.  The 
printing  of  the  speech,  however,  put  in  his  own  individual  power  of 
means  of  proceeding  against  the  author  under  the  color  of  law,  and 
he  might  have  preferred  this  more  immediate  punishment  of  one  so 
odious  both  as  to  politics  and  religion.  He  instituted  a  suit  against 
him  in  the  Supreme  Court,  a  tribunal  constituted  by  his  own  appoint¬ 
ment  to  harass  him  by  the  expenses  and  delays  of  law. 

Capt.  Mulford  was  not  rich,  his  estate  was  the  accumulation  of  his 
own  industry.  From  the  labors  of  his  hands  in  the  field,  for  he  was 
a  practical  farmer,  his  family  derived  their  principal  support.  His  age 
already  exceeded  sixty  years;  but  his  life  had  been  so  uniformly  tem¬ 
perate  that,  except  for  a  whitened  head,  time  had  made  but  little  in¬ 
road  upon  a  naturally  powerful  and  muscular  frame.  As  long  as  the 
prosecution  was  suspended,  and  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  governor 
to  prolong  it  at  pleasure,  it  prevented  his  return  to  his  family  and  his 
personal  attention  to  his  domestic  affairs. 

Nothing  further  was  done  by  the  General  Assembly  in  relation  to 
any  decision  upon  the  subject  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mulford.  But 
on  the  16th  of  August  ensuing  they  resolved  to  address  his  Excellen- 
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cy  in  behalf  of  Capt.  Mulford,  and  on  the  21st  the  house,  with  the 
speaker,  attended  his  Excellency  with  the  following  address: 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  humble  address  of  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  New  York  : 

May  it  please  your  Excellency :  The  Assembly  being  deeply  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  great  damage  and  inconveniency  Mr.  Sam'l  Mulford,  a 
member  of  this  house,  suffers  and  undergoes  by  reason  of  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  against  him  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  printing  and  publishing  a 
speech,  formerly  made  by  him  in  (the)  Assembly,  are  humble  suitors 
to  his  Excellency  to  give  orders  that  Mr.  Mulford,  in  regard  of  his 
great  age  and  distance  of  habitation  fiom  the  city,  and  other  consid¬ 
erations,  may  be  freed  and  discharged  from  the  said  prosecution  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  Capt.  Mulford  returned  to 
his  constituents,  and  with  that  indomitable  perseverance  which  ever 
marked  his  character  determined,  notwithstanding  his  age,  to  proceed 
to  London  and  solicit  in  person  from  the  ministry,  that  reform  in 
the  government  of  the  colony  which  all  his  attempts  had  heretofore 
failed  in  producing.  Among  the  grievances  of  which  he  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  complain  was  one  which  greatly  affected  the  interests  of  his 
own  constituents.  The  business  of  whaling  had  been  followed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  his  town  and  those  of  Southampton  with  such  success 
as  to  be  greatly  profitable.  He  had  obtained  the  passage  of  an  act 
for  its  encouragement  by  provisions  protecting  from  arrest  the  per¬ 
sons  employed.  The  cupidity  of  the  Governor,  ever  seeking  the 
means  of  its  gratification,  had  exacted  without  law  a  duty  of  a  tenth 
of  all  the  oil  obtained  as  a  droit  of  royalty.  To  conceal  his  departure 
he  embarked  from  Boston,  whither  after  landing  at  Newport  he  had 
proceeded  on  foot  through  the  wilderness. 

We  may  imagine  the  appearance  of  Capt.  Mulford  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James  and  its  effect  upon  the  royal  household.  Dressed  in  the 
homely  garb  of  domestic  manufacture,  the  handiwork  of  his  wife  and 
daughters,  and  probably  of  the  fashion  of  an  anterior  age,  having 
manners  rather  rustic  and  stiff,  and  the  formal  bearing  that  marked  at 
that  day  the  Presbyterian  character;  his  address  respectful,  but  divest¬ 
ed  of  sycophancy;  his  person  such  as  has  been  previously  described; 
his  countenance  sober  and  strongly  marked  with  intelligence,  firm¬ 
ness  and  decision.  The  novelty  of  his  appearance  and  of  his  eriand 
attracted  notice,  and  his  interesting  and  well-digested  information 
gained  him  attention  (later). 

Unaccustomred  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  crowded  cities,  and 
with  none  to  urge  his  case  or  assist  him  claim,  Samuel  Mulford  stood 
in  England’s  capital  unknowing  and  unknown.  The  attendants  of 
the  court  had  no  attention  for  the  plain  man  from  a  distant  colony 
who  came  unannounced  by  the  voice  of  fame,  and  unaccompanied 
with  the  pomp  of  po\^'er.  At  length,  by  one  of  those  singular  cir¬ 
cumstances  which,  insignificant  in  themselves,  sometimes  turn  the 
tide  of  human  events  and  set  at  nought  all  human  calculations,  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  his  case,  and  justice  was  obtained  for  his  cause. 
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His  unsophisticated  appearance  rendered  him  a  conspicuous  and 
suitable  subject  for  the  operations  of  the  light-fingered  gentry,  and 
the  contents  of  his  pockets  were  quickly  tiansferred  to  their  own.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  proverbial  Yankee  sharpness  must  have  been 
early  developed  in  this  clime  and  prompted  him  to  have  several  fish 
hooks  sewn  into  his  garments  in  such  a  manner  that  the  next  hand 
that  was  introduced  into  his  pocket  received  an  invitation  to  remain 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  decline.  This  amusing  affair  was 
quickly  noised  abroad;  it  was  mentioned  in  the  new^spapers  at  the 
time,  and  from  an  unknown  individual  he  became  the  topic  of  the 
hour.  (This  ingenious  scheme  of  his  was  said  to  be  called  by  the 
police  who  arrested  the  thief  a  “Yankee  Trick,”  an  expression 
which  w^as  used  for  the  first  time). 

The  tax  upon  oil  was  directed  to  be  discontinued.  “A  memorial 
of  several  aggrievances  and  oppressions  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  in 
the  colony  of  New  York,  in  America,”  prepared  by  him  and  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  members  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  read 
and  it  elicited  inquiry.  It  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression. 
It  contained  a  free  and  bold  denunciation  of  the  usurpations  of  the 
Governor  and  the  maladministration  of  the  government;  a  charge  of 
burdensome  taxes,  of  a  prodigal,  if  not  fraudulent,  expenditure  of 
moneys  in  the  Indian  department,  and  of  an  unnecessary  and  injuri¬ 
ous  restriction  upon  trade  with  the  Indians  and  with  Canada,  together 
with  a  proposition  of  relieving  the  people  from  the  onerous  supplies 
required  for  quieting  the  Indians  *  at  once  and  with  a  sufficient 
force,  putting  them  down  and  compelling  quiet  and  peaceable  con¬ 
duct,  treating  them  as  friends  while  disposed  to  friendship,  but  as  en¬ 
emies  when  acting  (with  hostility). 

Col.  Schuyler  had  preceded  Capt.  Mulford  to  England  with  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  whom  he  exhibited  in  the  salons 
of  the  palace  and  in  the  hall  of  the  Parliament  House.  He  was  of 
the  Cavalier  High  Church  party  and  a  gentleman  of  courteous  man¬ 
ners,  large  property,  and  influential  friends.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Indian  department,  and  was  the  advocate  of  presents,  amnesties  and 
treaties  in  the  management  of  difficulties  with  the  natives.  The 
Indian  question  had  been  a  subject  on  which  (the  members)  had 
taken  opposite  grounds  in  the  arena  of  the  house.  In  the  warmth  of 
debate  the  irritable  feelings  of  Capt.  Mulford  had  driven  him  to  say 
that  the  House  was  governed  by  the  devil.  Called  upon  to  explain 
and  apologize,  he  declared  that  he  meant  that  Col.  Schuyler  ruled 
House,  that  he  was  controlled  by  the  Indians  and  the  Indians  by  the 
devil.  Such  was  his  deduction;  whether  the  logical  conclusion  was 
satisfactory  to  the  House  there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition.  It  v  as 
said  by  the  friends  of  Col.  Schuyler  that  he,  by  his  personal  influence, 
held  the  Indians  in  subjection.  It  seems  Capt.  Mulford  thought  the 
reverse.  The  commissioners  received  no  salary.  Capt.  Mulford  was 
incredulous  of  political  parpsan  disinterestedness  and  generosity.  He 
was,  therefore,  the  more  watchful.  He  saw  that  large  sums  were 
deposited  in  their  hands  for  occasional  presents.  They  were  traders 
themsejves.  He  had  studied  mankind  and  he  knew  how  deep  an 
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influence  interest  exercises  upon  the  present  judgment.  His  views 
relative  to  the  Indian  trade  were  the  more  decidedly  unalterable. 
He  called  at  the  counting  houses  of  the  merchants  and  opened  to 
them  the  commercial  riches  of  the  country.  He  requested  them  to 
give  a  leisure  moment  to  the  consideration  of  his  memorial,  etc.  It 
was  read  and  understood  by  men  who  were  sharp-sighted  in  all  the 
relations  of  business,  and  its  effect  and  the  movement  consequent 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Capt.  Mulford  returned  to  his  constituents  with  the  gratifying 
news  of  the  discontinuance,  by  order  of  the  king,  of  the  tax  on  oil 
*  *  *  . 

In  the  original  manuscript  of  J.  Lyon  Gardiner  is  told  the  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  Capt.  Mulford' s  return  to  East  Hampton.  There  were 
^^songs  and  rejoicings  *  *  among  the  whalemen  of  Suffolk 

county  on  account  of  his  having  succeeded  in  getting  the  king's  share 
(of  the  oil)  given  up."  The  news  did  not  sound  sweet  to  Governor 
Hunter's  ears.  He  was  stung  by  the  success  of  our  fearless  ancestor’s 
bold  exposure  in  England  of  the  governor’s  cupidity  and  injustice. 
The  ill  feeling  between  the  governor  and  the  captain  was  more  in¬ 
tensified  than  before.  The  story  continues : 

(Capt.  Mulford)  took  his  seat  in  the  General  Assembly  without  any 
abatement  of  his  hatred  of  the  governor.  On  the  second  of  June,  the 
pliant  House  called  up  the  old  question  about  the  speech  which  he 
had  published.  A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  Capt.  Mulford 
give  now  his  reasons  why  he  had  printed  a  speech  formerly  made  by 
him  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  province  without  leave  of  the 
House.  At  the  request  of  the  Speaker  he  proceeded  to  offer  his  rea¬ 
sons  and  then  withdrew.  The  House  having  taken  the  same  into 
consideration,  a  motion  was  made  that  Capt.  Mulford  be  expelled 
from  this  House  for  printing  without  leave  of  the  House  a  speech  for¬ 
merly  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  “in  which  are  many  false  and 
scandalous  reflections  upon  the  Governor  of  this  province."  It  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  an  order  was  made  and  entered  that 
Capt  Mulford  be  expelled  from  the  house  for  the  said  offense.  The 
malignant  feelings  of  the  Governor  were  gratified,  and  the  meanness 
and  servility  of  the  House  will  ever  remain  a  matter  of  record. 

Capt.  Mulford  returned  to  his  constituents  somewhat  advanced  in 
his  knowledge  of  partisan  patriotism  (politics)  but  with  no  abatement 
of  his  zeal  for  the  protection  of  their  (the  people’s)  liberty  and  prop¬ 
erty.  A  new  election  for  representation  from  the  county  of  Suffolk 
to  serve  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  lieu  of  Capt.  Mulford,  was 
required  by  a  writ  from  the  clerk  of  the  Crown.  The  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  Governor  over  former  elections  was  not  withheld  in  this 
interesting  crisis,  and  the  canvass  was  conducted  by  the  minions  of 
power,  under  the  exercise  of  denunciations,  of  arbitrary  inflictions, 
and  all  the  allurements  which  the  smiles  of  patronage  could  offer. 
But  the  people  were  true  to  themselves  and  their  candidate.  They 
could  not  be  subdued,  intimidated,  or  bought,  and  Capt.  Mulford 
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was  again  returned  a  representative  for  Suffolk  county.  This  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  generous  people  in  his  integrity  and  talents  was  certainly 
highly  honorable  to  the  representative,  and  it  exhibited  that  most 
gratifying  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  public  feeling  and  public 
morals, — the  gratitude  of  a  people  for  the  honest  exertions  of  their 
servant.  The  reelection  was  no  doubt  highly  pleasing  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  and  his  constituents,  and  it  must  have  given  him  superadded 
zeal  in  their  service,  and  for  the  advancement  of  civil  liberty.  In  the 
autumn  of  1717  Captain  Mulford  again  took  his  seat  in  the  House  in 
the  same  House  whose  decision  in  his  case  had  been  virtually  reversed 
by  the  voice  of  his  consitituents  to  whom  the  appeal  had  been  made. 
The  leading  members  were  Col.  Morris  and  Robert  Livington,  the 
latter  being  elected  Speaker,  and  both  being  devoted  to  the  Governor 
and  submissive  to  his  wishes.  ‘The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the 
ass,  his  master’s  crib.”  They  adhered  to  and  sustained  without  a 
question  an  administration  from  which  they  derived  wealth  and  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  Governor  had  received  from  England  a  copy  of  the  memorial 
(of  Captain  Mulford),  and  was  prepared  to  renew  with  exasperated 
feelings,  and  backed  by  the  whole  support  of  a  pliant  House,  the  po¬ 
litical  and  personal  warfare  against  its  author.  Capt.  Mulford  was 
alone  in  the  House  without  political  friends  and  without  political 
sympathy;  but  he  knew  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  his  constituents, 
and  fearlessly  met  the  conflict.  Never  was  a  contest  more  unequal 
or  more  heroically  sustained  by  the  weaker  party.  Every  advantage 
which  the  power  of  numbers  could  give  was  with  his  opponents.  He 
had  been  early  taught  to  feel  no  veneiation  for  corruption  however 
clothed,  and  he  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  contumely.  He  was 
determined  at  all  hazards  that  the  voice  of  his  constituents  should  be 
heard,  even  though  disregaided,  and  he  was  of  too  bold  a  tempeia- 
ment  to  be  dismiayed  by  executive  prerogative,  the  insolence  arising 
from  sudden  wealth  or  family  pretension. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1717,  Col.  Rutsen  reported  from  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  a  memorial  entitled  A  memorial  of 
several  aggrievances  and  oppressions  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  in  the 
colony  of  New  York.”  The  report  was  read  and  agreed  to  by  the 
House.  An  humble  address  was,  by  the  same  committee,  ordered  to 
be  drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  his  Excellency  upon  the  said  report. 
Th  is  address,  as  might  be  expected,  was  mainly  adulatory  of  the 
political  course  of  the  Governor,  denying  the  correctness  of  the  facts 
stated  in  the  memorial,  and  the  justness  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
author;  charging  him  with  a  wicked  disposition  to  engage  the  colony 
in  an  odious  war;  advising  his  Excellency  to  instruct  the  agent  to  find 
the  offender  that  he  might  be  brought  to  justice.  The  language  of 
the  address  was  passionate  and  fretful  and  exhibited  the  wincing  of 
the  galled  jade.  But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  Capt.  Mulford’ s 
offense.  Since  his  return  a  publication,  “An  Information,”  under 
his  own  signature,  had  been  given  to  the  public. 

His  “Information,”  in  defence  of  the  whale-fishing,  as  the  title 
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was  called,  is  herein  given  as  taken  bodily  with  corrections  from  Dr. 
O’ Callaghan's  “Documentary  History  of  New  York”  : 

It  hath  been  a  Custom,  for  above  60  Years,  [several  Years  before 
New  York  was  Subjected  to  the  Crown  of  England]  for  their  Majes- 
tie(’)s  Subjects,  on  the  East  End  of  Long  Island  then  belonging  to 
(the)  Connecticut  Colony,  to  go  out  upon  the  Seas  adjacent  to  their 
Land,  Six  Men  in  a  Small  Boat  to  take  and  kill  Whales  and  other 
Fish,  and  the  Capters  to  have  all  they  killed,  brought  on  (the)  Shore, 
or  left  dead  or  wounded,  so  that  they  came  on  (the)  Shore,  with 
(the)  Wind  or  Sea,  which  continued  above  Fifty  Years,  before  the 
Capters  heard  of  any  Duty  for  so  doing,  until  of  late,  *  violent 
Proceedings  fright(en)ed  some  to  do  it,  when  generally  it  was  look- 
(e)d  upon  to  be  an  Imposition,  contrary  to  the  Law  of  the  Colony. 
And  while  my  Lord  Lov^elace  was  Governour,  Maj.  Engolsbee, 
Lieutenant  Governour,  and  Colonel  Beatman,  President,  there  was 
not  any  thing  demanded  (of)  nor  paid  by  the  Capters,  so  that  it 
ceased  until  Brigadier  (General)  Hunter  came;  then  he  imposed  up¬ 
on  the  People,  seizing  Whales,  Oyl  and  Bone,  and  subp(o)ena(e)d 
the  Capters  to  New  York  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  issuing  out 
Prosecutions  of  Law,  to  compel  (the)  People  to  pay  Duty  for  that 
Fishery.  Whereupon,  in  the  Year  1712,  they  commenced  an  Ac¬ 
tion  of  Trover  against  me,  in  the  Supream  Court  at  New  York,  and 
also  arrested  Colonel  Richard  Floyd  and  my  two  Sons  Timothy  and 
Matthew  Mulford,  in  an  Action  of  Trover,  for  converting^  the 
Queen’s  Goods  to  their  own  Use.  This  was  carried  on  from  Court 
to  Court,  to  the  Number  of  Fifteen  or  Sixteen  Courts.  Here  fol¬ 
lows  the  defence  I  made  in  the  Courts: 

New  York,  March  the  15th,  17^®/l6. 

The  Custom  of  the  Whale-Fishing  is  a  Free  Custom  because 
there  is  not  any  Law  to  Prohibit  it.  It  is  an  An(c)ient  Custom  to 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Generation (s);  it  is  more  An(c)ient  than  the 
Colony  of  New  York,  and  not  in  any  Man’s  Memory  to  the  Contra¬ 
ry,  till  of  late.  And  in  the  Year  1686,  we,  the  town  of  Easthamp- 
ton,  had  a  Patent  (granted)  to  us,  by  the  King’s  Governour,  with 
several  Priviledges  therein  granted  to  this  Corporation,  for  which  we 
pay  40j.  per  Annum  to  the  Crown,  amongst  which  it  was  gi anted  to 
us,  to  have  Rivers,  Rivulets,  IVaters,  Lakes,  Ponds,  Brooks,  Streams, 
Beaches,  Quarries,  Mines,  Minerals,  Creeks,  Harbours,  HighlV ays,  and 
Easements ;  Fishing,  Hawking,  Hunting  and  Fowling,  [Silver  and  Gold 
Mines  Excepted]  and  all  other  Franchises,  Profits,  Commodities  and  Here¬ 
ditaments  whatsoever,  to  the  said  Tracts  and  Necks  of  Land  belonging  or 
( in )  any  wise  appertaining,  or  therewith al  used,  accepted,  reputed  or  taken 
to  belong,  or  (in)  any  wise  appertain.  To  All  Intents  and  Purposes,  and 
Constructions  Whatsoever.  So  that  we  have  Waters,  (and)  Lakes, 
which  (are)  (the)  Sea,  and  Fishing  granted  to  us,  and  nothing  (is) 
prohibited,  but  granted  to  us,  except  Silver  and  Gold  Mines.  The 
Whale-Fishing  was  our  Fishing  at  the  time  of  the  Grant  and  several 
Years  before;  so  we  hold  it  to  be  our  Right  to  continue  so  to  do,  it 
being  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  Franchises  confirmed  to  us  both  by 
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Patent,  Law  and  Reason,  And  in  the  Third  Year  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  1691,  there  was  an  Act  of  (the)  Assembly  passed. 
That  no  Aid,  I'ax,  Tallage,  or  Custom,  Loan,  Benevolence,  Gift, 
Excise,  Duty,  or  Imposition  whatsoever,  shall  be  Laid,  assessed,  im¬ 
posed,  levied,  or  required  of  *  on  any  of  their  Majestie(')s 
Subjects  in  this  Province.  Or  their  Estate  upon  any  manner  of  Col¬ 
our,  or  Pretence  whatsoever;  but  by  the  Act  and  Consent  of  the 
Governour,  and  (the)  Coun(ci)l,  and  Representatives  of  the  People, 
in  (the)  General  Assembly  met  and  convened;  also  by  another  Act 
of  (the)  Assembly  made  at  the  same  time,  confirming  Patents  and 
Grants,  which  by  the  Act  may  at  large  appear.  And  also  unto  all  and 
every  of  the  Several  respective  Free  Holders,  their  Heirs  and  Assigns 
for  ever  within  this  Province,  are  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  whatso¬ 
ever,  hereby  Ratified  and  Confirmed  to  have.  Hold,  Exercise,  oc¬ 
cupy,  possess  and  enjoy  all  their,  and  every  of  their  Former  Rights, 
Customs,  Prerogatives,  Priviledges,  Preheminences,  Practices,  Im- 
(m)unities.  Liberties,  Franchises,  Royalties  and  Usages  whatsoever. 
And,  in  their  Majesties  Letters  Patent  to  the  Governour  for  the 
time  being,  saith,  you  shall  call  to  your  Self,  some  of  the  principal 
Free  Holders  to  sit  in  (the)  General  Assembly,  and  such  Acts  as  are 
made  by  them  consented  to  by  the  governour  and  (the)  Coun(ci)l, 
shall  be  the  Law  of  the  Province,  Except  they  are  disallo(w)ed  by 
us.  These  two  acts  above  mentioned  were  never  disallowed  by  the 
Crown  that  ever  I  heard  of,  neither  by  Record  (n)or  (b)y  Informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Crown  to  this  Government,  so  consequently  they  must 
be  the  Laws  of  this  Colony  until  they  appear  to  be  disallowed  by 
their  Majesties.  So  that  the  Prosecution  of  me  for  Whale-Fishing  I 
take  to  be  against  the  Form  of  our  Grant  to  this  Corpojation,  against 
the  Laws  of  this  Colony,  and  against  Reason  and  the  Governour  for 
the  time  being  Instructions  from  the  Crown,  for  it  is  said  therein. 
You  shall  carry  on  the  Government  for  our  Benefit,  and  the  Good  of 
the  Subjects,  according  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of 'the  Colony.  It 
is  hurt(ful)  to  the  Common  Wealth  of  this  Colony,  (and)  against 
the  Crown  to  hinder  Effects  being  taken  to  make  Returns  Home  for 
England,  to  purchase  the  Manufacture(s  for)  the  growth  of  that 
Realm;  and  although  Mr.  Attorney  General  was  pleased  to  com¬ 
mence  an  Action  in  Behalf  of  the  Crown,  in  the  Supream  Court  at 
New  York,  against  me,  and  prosecute  (me)  from  time  to  time,  for 
above  Three  Years,  I  know  not  any  Law  the  Action  is  grounded  up¬ 
on,  but  Consequence  or  Pretence,  for  I  have  not  done  any  thing  in 
that  Case,  but  what  is  according  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the 
Colony;  it  is  a  Common  Saying,  where  there  is  no  Law,  there  is  no 
Transgression,  and  in  this  Case,  I  do  not  see  how  any  (one)  can 
give  Judgment  against  me,  if  he  *  Regard  (s)  the  former  Gover- 
nor(')s  Grant,  the  Law  of  this  Colony,  the  Goveinour(’ )s  Instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  King,  Reason  and  a  publick  Good  of  the  Subjects, 
which  is  the  End  of  all  good  Laws.  I  query  what  judgment  and 
Penalty  shall  be  put  upon  any  of  their  Majestie(’)s  Subjects,  that 
have  not  done  any  thing  contrary  to  Law  and  Custom,  but  consonant 
to  both,  and  only  made  Use  of  an  An(c)ient  Custom  and  Usage 
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confirmed  by  (the)  Patent,  Law  and  their  Majestie(’ )s  Instructions. 
I  have  not  done  any  thing  but  used  such  a  particular  Custom,  I  take 
it  to  be  neither  against  the  Law  of  God  nor  the  Law  of  Reason, 
(but  for)  the  good  (of)  and  necessary  to  the  Commonwealth. 

I  understand,  within  the  Realm  of  England,  a  General  Custom  is 
to  be  decided  by  the  Justices,  which  I  take  to  be  the  Twelve  Judges. 
But  if  not,  I  suppose  it  must  be  more  than  One  single  Person,  but  in 
a  particular  Custom  [as  this  is]  the  Student  at  Law  saith.  If  it  be  not 
against  the  Law  of  God  nor  the  Law  of  Reason,  although  they  be 
against  the  said  general  Customs  or  Maxims  of  the  Laws,  yet  never¬ 
theless,  they  stand  in  Effect  and  be  taken  for  (the)  Law.  But  if  it 
(should)  rise  in  Question  in  the  King’s  Courts  Whether  there  be 
any  such  particular  Custom  or  not.  It  shall  be  tried  by  Twelve  Men, 
and  not  by  the  Judges,  except  the  same  particular  Custom  be  of  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  same  Court,  And  if  not  to  be  tried  by  the  Judges,  to  be 
sure  not  by  one  particular  Judge.  So  I  crave  and  Request  of  this 
Honoured  Court,  the  Judgment  of  twelve  Men,  my  Peers  of  the 
same  Vicknage,  that  may  know  something  of  the  Matter,  that  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Right  may  be  done  in  such  Matter  of  great  Consequence  as 
this  is. 

And,  in  fine.  We  have  Water(s)  and  Lakes,  which  (are  the) 
Sea,  granted  to  us.  In  the  8th  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  Verse  22., 
it  is  said.  The  Herd  of  Swine  ran  into  the  Sea;  And  (in)  St.  Mark, 
Chap.  5.  Ver.  13.,  (it)  saith  They  ran  into  the  Sea;  St.  Luke,  Chap. 
8.  Ver.  33.,  saith.  They  ran  into  the  Lake  and  were  choaked.  So  that 
by  the  most  infallible  Rule,  the  Lake  is  (the)  Sea,  and  the  Sea,  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  land,  is  (the)  Lake,  which  is  granted  to  us,  it  being  one 
of  the  Premisses  of  the  Grant.  And  we  have  Fishing  granted  to  us, 
which  we  hold  (from)  the  Crown,  and  pay  an  Ackowledgement  for 
the  same.  And  I  know  not  any  Reason  why  we  should  not  fish  in 
the  Waters  and  Lakes  granted  to  us.  There  is  not  any  Sort  of  Fish¬ 
ing  prohibited.  Silver  and  Gold  Mines  are  excepted,  all  other  Fran¬ 
chises,  Profits,  Commodities  and  Hereditaments  whatsoever,  to  the 
said  Tracts  and  Necks  of  Land  and  Premises  belonging,  or  in  any 
wise  appertaining,  or  therewithal  used,  accepted,  reputed,  or  taken 
to  belong,  or  in  any  wise  appertain,  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  and 
Constructions  whatsoever.  The  Whale-Fishing,  at  the  Time  of  our 
Grant,  was  used,  accepted,  reputed,  and  taken  to  belong  to  us,  and 
hath  been  ever  since  till  of  late.  And  although  there  might  have 
been  more  Words  put  into  the  Grant,  to  have  made  it  more  plain  to 
be  understood,  yet  the  Law  doth  it.  For  the  Law  in  express(ed) 
Words  confirms  our  Patents  and  Grants,  against  the  King,  His  Heirs 
and  Successors  for  ever,  notwithstanding  the  Want  of  Form  in  the 
Law,  or  Non(s)eizance  of  any  Right,  Priviledge,  or  Custom,  which 
ought  to  have  been  done  heretofore,  by  the  Constitutions  and  Direc¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  respective  Charters,  Patents  and  Grants,  afore¬ 
said.  And  the  Law  proceeds  further  to  say,  what  the  Priviledges 
granted  to  the  Subjects  are,  as  at  large  may  appear  in  the  same.  And 
if  a  Grant  from  the  Crown,  the  Laws  of  this  Colony,  or  the  Instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  King  to  the  Governors  for  the  Time  being,  will  not 
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secure  the  Priviledges  of  the  Subjects,  according  to  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  this  Colony,  what  shall  a  Man  say,  but  request  and  crave 
the  Priviledges  of  an  English  Man,  and  not  to  be  passed  upon  but  by 
due  Course  of  Law. 

My  Coun(se)l  pleaded  (if  by)  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Sub¬ 
jects  within  this  Kingdom  to  go  a  Whale-Fishing  to  Greenland, 
Friezland  and  Places  adjacent,  and  for  the  Oyl  and  Fins  they  so  got 
should  not  pay  any  Duty.  Also  Newfoundland  and  the  Plantations 
in  New  England,  who  should  pay  a  Duty  for  that  when  brought  into 
this  Kingdom.  He  shewed  the  Act  to  the  Court.  Upon  the  Tryal 
I  was  denied  to  have  a  Jury.  My  Coun(se)l  had  pleaded  (in)  a  for¬ 
mer  Court  that  we  had  (a)  Right  by  Prescription;  upon  which  the 
Attorney  General  pleaded  a  Demur(rer),  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
Law;  so  I  should  not  have  a  Jury.  Although  formerly,  in  the  year 
1694,  Peter  Choke  seized  a  Whale  killed  by  Richard  Smith (’)s  * 

Company,  he  sued  for  the  same  in  the  Supream  Court  at  New  York, 
and  Judgment  was  given  in  Favour  of  the  Subject.  On  Thursday 
the  Chief  Justice  said  he  should  defer  Judgment  until  Saturday.  On 
Fryday  he  sent  his  Man  to  me  with  a  Note,  the  Copy  whereof  is  as 
followth : 

To  Samuel  Mulford,  Esq;  These. 

Sir,  I  desire  you  would  send  me  by  the  Bearer,  the  Paper 
you  read  in  Court  Yesterday,  for  I  did  not  (m)ake  any  Notice  (notes) 
on  my  Paper,  and  cannot  remember  so  long  a  Discourse  so  as  to  form 
any  Judgment  of  what  you  offered  in  your  own  Defence,  except  I 
read  it. 

I  am.  Sir,  Your  Servant. 

(Signed),  Lewis  Moris. 

The  Answer  that  I  returned  was:  “Sir,  you  had  it  Yesterday  in 
the  Court." 

(At)  the  Tryal,  there  was  only  the  Chief  Justice  on  the  Bench. 
My  Coun(se)l  pleaded  that  Judgment  ought  to  be  according  to  (the) 
Justice.  The  Judge  said  he  Could  give  Judgment  conditionally. 
The  clerk  wrote  something,  but  I  did  not  hear  the  Judge  give  Judg¬ 
ment  nor  hear  him  direct  the  Clerk  what  to  write,  neither  did  he  read 
what  he  wrote  in  the  Court.  Then  the  Court  adjourned  until  next 
Term.  So  I  could  not  know  whether  there  was  a  Judgment  passed, 
or  what  it  was.  The  Report  was  that  there  was  a  Judgment  against 
me.  I  desired  the  Officer  to  give  me  a  Copy  of  the  Court's  Pro¬ 
ceeding  about  the  Whale-Fishing.  The  3(r)d  time  I  sp(o)ke  to 
him,  he  could  not  give  me  a  Copy  because  the  Attorney  General  had 
the  Rolls.  I  went  to  the  Attorney  General  (and)  desired  him  to  let 
the  Officer  have  the  Rolls  that  he  might  give  me  a  Copy.  I  was 
with  them  for  a  Copy  in  May,  June  and  August,  and  could  not  (get) 
any  Copy.  The  Officer  said  he  could  not  do  it  because  the  Attorney 
General  did  not  let  him  have  the  same.  I  desired  the  Officer  to  give 
me  under  his  Hands,  the  Reason  why  he  did  not  give  me  a  Copy, 
which  he  refused  to  do.  I  desired  some  (friends)  to  go  with  me 
that  they  might  be  Witnesses  that  I  demanded  a  Copy;  but  they  would 
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not,  and  said,  if  they  should,  they  (w)ould  (incur)  Ill  will,  and  might 
have  an  Injury  done  (to)  them.  And  although  I  could  not  know  in 
the  Court  what  was  done,  I  was  informed  the  Judge  did  give  Judg¬ 
ment  against  me,  my  two  Sons  and  Col.  Richard  Floyd.  So  they 
made  it  all  one  Case  (at)  the  Tryal,  but  every  one  particular  in  the 
Court  Charges;  but  there  ought  to  have  been  particular  Pleadings  be¬ 
cause  the  said  Floyd’s  Case  thus:  Capt.  I'heophilus  How  (el)!’ s 
Company  in  Bridghampton  had  a  License  from  the  Governor  to  go 
to  kill  Whales,  obliging  themselves  to  pay  (for)  the  20th  Part.  This 
Company  killed  this  Whale,  and  brought  it  on  (the)  Shore.  In  the 
Night  a  strong  Eastwardly  Wind  drove  it  along  (the)  Shore  about 
Forty  Miles.  The  Owners  of  this  Whale  put  it  into  the  said  Floyd’s 
Hands  to  cut  it  up  and  make  it  into  Oyl  for  them.  The  said  Floyd 
is  prosecuted  for  this  Whale,  and  the  Capters  having  their  Whale 
kept  out  of  their  possession  by  Reason  of  the  Prosecution,  next  Sea¬ 
son  would  not  take  a  License;  So  that  Nine  Men  were  subp(o)e- 
na(e)d  to  New  York  (on)  the  24th  of  June,  in  the  most  Time  in 
the  summer,  one  Hundred  Miles,  to  pay  (for)  the  20th  Part  of  what 
they  got  the  winter  before,  besides  (the)  Charges,  So  that  if  they  will 
not  take  a  License,  they  shall  be  molested,  (and)  if  they  do,  they 
may  lose  their  Whale. 

Some  time  after  the  Supream  Court  was  over,  there  was  a  Jury  of 
Enquiry  irnpannelled,  to  enquire  what  Damage  was  done  to  the 
Crown  by  our  killing  Whales.  The  Jury  was  told  (that)  there  was 
a  Judgment  against  us,  and  their  Business  was  only  to  say  what  a 
Whale  was  worth.  So  *  they  could  not  but  say  a  Whale  was 
worth  Something,  So  (an)  Execution  was  issued  out,  and  Distress 
made  upon  our  Estates  for  using  an  An(c)ient  Custom  because  one 
Single  Judge  was  of  Opinion,  That  they  had  no  right  by  Prescription, 
though  they  had  by  Law,  but  we  know  not  what  *  Law,  The 
Chief  Justice  ma(de  for)  an  Argument  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  (the)  Acts  of  Parliament;  we  have  no  Law,  but  what  the  Crown 
allows  us.  But  we  know  by  Experience,  That  all  Penalties  by  (the) 
Act(s)  of  Parliament  and  Laws  of  the  Colony  shall  be  sever(al)ly 
put  in  Execution;  when  if  by  either  of  them  the  People  might  have  a 
Benefit  it  shall  do  them  little  or  no  good.  Our  Attorney  General 
said  in  Court,  when  pleading  about  the  Whale-Fishing,  If  there  was 
an  Act  of  (the)  Assembly  to  give  the  Liberty  to  go  to  Sea  a  Whale- 
Fishing,  it  signifies  nothing.  So  what  our  Officers  please  is  Law.  I 
desire  and  hope  for  a  publick  Good,  that  the  Subjects  in  the  Planta¬ 
tions  in  America,  might  have  the  Whale-Fishing  (question)  so  settled 
that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on  that  Design,  and  be  capacitated 
to  have  Commerce  with  this  Kingdom,  to  purchase  the  Manufac- 
ture(s)  of  the  same.  I  know  no  Reason  why  the  Subjects  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Governments  should  not  have  the  same  Liberty 
to  Fish  for  Whales  as  freely  as  (the)  other  Subjects  in  their  Neigh¬ 
bouring  Colonies  in  America  have,  or  as  the  French  King  hath  granted 
his  Subjects  to  do,  and  not  be  deprived  of  Rights  and  Privileges  grant¬ 
ed  to  us,  for  which  we  pay  an  Acknowledgement  to  the  Crown  for 
QuitRents  for  our  Land  five  Shillings,  and  and  an  Acknowledgement 
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for  Priviledges  fourty  per  annum,  of  which  the  Whale-Fishing 

was  most  Material,  and  several  Places  in  the  Colony  pay  the  same. 

I  have  seen  a  Memorial,  setting  forth  several  Aggrievances  and 
Oppressions  in  the  Colony  of  New  York;  I  know  several  things 
therein  mentioned  to  be  too  true  to  make  a  Jest  of. 

In  the  year  1713,  I,  with  my  Son  Matthew  Mulford,  was  sub- 
p(o)ena(e)d  to  appear  at  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  New  York  on 
the  9th  of  April.  My  son,  then  had  not  one  Foot  of  Land,  nor  ever 
was  a  Trustee,  so  was  not  prosecuted,  but  was  forced  to  go  115  Miles 
to  New  York,  and  the  same  (distance)  back,  to  be  afflicted  and  »put 
to  Charge(s).  And  I,  (who)  had  not  been  in  the  station  of  a  Trustee 
for  several  Years  before,  could  not  pay  the  Debt  of  the  Corporation, 
without  orders  from  the  Trustees,  But  upon  our  being  subp(o)e- 
na(e)d  to  New  York,  the  Trustees  sent  a  Man  to  New  York  to  pay 
what  the  Corporation  was  in  Arrears,  but  the  Receiver  General 
would  not  receive  it.  So  they  ordered  me  to  receive  the  Money  and 
pay  it.  I  tendered  the  Money  to  the  Receiver,  (but)  he  would  not 
receive  it,  and  said  he  had  put  that  Matter  into  the  Attorney  General’s 
Hands,  (and)  I  must  go  to  him.  So  I  went  and  tender(e)d  him 
Sixteen  Pounds,  for  him  to  take  what  was  due,  and  also  eight  Pounds 
for  him  to  take  the  Charge  out  of  it.  He  said  he  could  do  nothing, 
and  would  not  receive  it.  The  next  Week  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  it  was  proved  that  I  had  made  a  Tender  of  the  Money,  as 
abovesaid.  The  Decree  of  (the)  Chancery  was.  That  I  should  pay 
to  the  Register  of  the  Court  Fifteen  Pounds  and  Fifteen  Shillings, 
and  (the)  Charge(s)  as  it  should  be  taxed  by  one  of  the  Masters  of 
(the)  Chancery,  and  if  the  Receiver  General  did  not  see  Cause  to 
accept  thereof,  but  shall  further  prosecute  (me).  In  such  (a)  case, 
if  he  did  not  make  it  appear,  there  was  more  due,  (and)  I  should 
not  pay  any  more  Charge(s).  I  paid  the  15/.  (and)  15j.  to  the 
Register  of  the  Court,  and  5/.  and  10/7.  taxed  for  Costs  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  and  (have  taken)  their  Receipts  for  the  same,  and 
comply (e)d  with  the  Decree  as  far  as  I  was  capable,  remain(e)d  at 
New  York  Fifty  Days  upon  the  General  Assembly.  Soon  after  I 
got  Home,  a  Man  was  sent  down,  being  hired  as  it  was  said,  for  5/. 
(and)  lOj.  to  bring  a  Writ  to  our  Sheriff  to  arrest  me.  The  Sheriff 
did  arrest  me,  and  I  gave  Security  for  (my)  Appearance.  I  was 
charged  with  Contempt,  but  when  I  came  to  New  York,  being  115 
Miles  from  my  Abode,  they  could  not  make  any  thing  out  against 
me  only  pretended  that  I  was  not  discharged  from  that  Court,  neither 
could  I  get  a  Discharge  until  I  had  paid  them  Twenty  Shillings.  So 
in  this  Case  (I  was)  prosecuted  contrary  to  the  Form  of  the  grant  of 
QuitRents,  and  the  Custom  of  the  Colony,  if  not  a  Breach  of  the 
Instructions  from  the  Crown  and  the  Decree  oh*(tlie)  Chancery. 
So  it  was  said.  They  were  at  5/.  (and)  lOj.  Charge,  to  compel  me 
to  ride  130  Miles  to  pay  them  Twenty  Shillings,  I  being  near  Seventy 
Years  of  age.  By  the  Grant,  the  Trustees  are  the  only  capable  Per¬ 
sons  to  act  and  do  all  things  in  Reference ‘  to  the  Corporation,  and 
every  particular  Freeholder,  not  being  a  Trustee,  hath  not  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  Money  of  the  Corporation  without  their  order. 
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It  was  the  People(')s  Pleasure  to  chuse  me  to  be  their  Representa¬ 
tive  to  sit  in  the  General  Assembly,  to  assist  in  having  the  Govern¬ 
ment  carried  on  for  their  Majestie(’)s  Benefit  and  (the)  Good  of 
the  Subjects.  In  the  Year  1714,  upon  the  2(n)d  Day  of  April,  I 
made  a  Speech  in  the  House,  putting  them  in  Mind  of  some  ill  Meas¬ 
ures  that  I  was  informed  were  taken,  and  to  set  things  in  their  true 
Light,  that  Justice  and  Right  might  be  done  amongst  us.  There 
was  a  Discourse  of  having  it  Printed,  but  the  Question  was  not  put; 
however  a  Copy  was  desired  and  taken,  which  was  printed.  That 
Assembly  being  dissolved,  and  another  chose(n),  wh(ich)  expel(le)d 
me  out  of  the  House  upon  the  2(n)d  Day  of  June,  1715,  (for)  that 
Speech.  The  next  Week  the  Supream  Court  sate,  and  there  was 
an  Indictment  drawn  (up),  charging  me  with  an  High  Misdemeanor, 
Acting  contrary  to  my  Duty  of  Allegiance,  in  manifest  contempt  of 
his  Majesty,  and  the  Governour  of  these  Provinces  under  His  said 
Majesty,  and  against  the  Peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  His  Crown 
and  Dignity,  and  against  the  Form  of  the  Statutes  made  and  provided. 
Whereupon,  the  said  David  Jeneson,  who,  &c. ,  for  our  said  Lord 
the  King,  prays  (for)  the  Advice  of  this  Court  in  the  Premisses,  and 
that  the  said  Samuel  Mulford  be  attached  by  his  Body,  wheresoever, 
&c. ,  To  answer  our  said  Lord  the  King,  in  the  Premisses.  The 
Indictment  was  brought  to  the  Grand  Jury,  who  return (e)d  it  to  the 
Court,  indorsed  Ignoramus,  (indicating  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
ground  in  evidence  to  form  the  offence).  The  Attorney  General 
makes  Information  and  obtains  a  Capias  (for)  our  Sheriff  to  take  me 
a  Prisoner,  to  bring  me  to  New  York  before  the  Chief  Justice  upon 
the  first  Tuesday  in  September  at  the  Supream  Court,  where  Recog¬ 
nizance  was  required  and  given  of  500/.,  Mr.  Vandam  and  Mr. 
Delunsey  (being)  my  Securities  that  I  should  attend  the  Court,  and 
not  depart  without  leave.  The  Plea  we  made  was  That  it  was  against 
the  Priviledge  of  the  House  to  (im)  peach  any  Member  of  the  same 
in  any  Court  or  Place  but  in  the  House,  desiring  the  Court  would 
take  that  for  an  answer.  Which  plea  the  Chief  Justice  overruled, 
there  not  being  any  other  (one)  upon  the  Bench  to  assist.  And  I 
have  been  at  four  Courts,  and  know  not  that  it  must  be  from  Court 
to  Court  so  long  as  I  live,  which  has  been  a  great  Hardship  upon  me 
already,  (and)  which  I  set  forth  in  a  Memorial  to  the  House  in  June, 
the  21st,  1716.  They  took  the  same  into  Consideration,  and  resolved 
to  Address  his  Excellency  on  that  account;  The  Speaker,  with  the 
whole  House,  presented  the  Address,  which  is  as  followth : 

The  humble  Address  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York,  May  it 
please  your  Excellency : 

The  Assembly  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  Hurt,  Damage  and  In- 
conveniency  Mr.  Samuel  Mulford,  a  Member  of  this  House,  suffers  and 
undergoes,  by  ( the )  Occasion  of  a  Prosecution  against  him  in  the  Supream 
Court  for  Printing  and  Publishing  a  Speech  formerly  made  by  him  in  ( the ) 
Assembly,  are  humble  Su( i )ters  to  your  Excellency,  To  give  Orders  that 
Mr.  Mulford,  in  regard  of  his  great  Age,  Distance  of  Habitation  from  the 
City,  and  other  Considerations,  may  be  freed  and  discharged  from  the  said 
Prosecution  in  the  Supream  Court. 
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The  other  Considerations  in  the  Address,  may  *  because  the 
Prosecution  was  against  the  Priviledges  of  the  House  appears  by  (an) 
Act  of  (th^)  Parliament,  and  contrary  to  a  Law  of  the  Colony, 
which  saith.  That  in  all  Cases,  Capital  and  Criminal,  there  shall  he  a 
grand  Inquest,  wh( ich )  shall  first  present  the  Ofience,  and  then  Twelve 
good  men  of  the  Neighbourhood  to  try  the  Offender,  who  after  his  plea  to 
the  Indictment,  shall  he  allowed  his  reasonable  Challenges. 

Of  what  Benefit  or  Good  can  it  be  to  the  Colony,  to  have  such  an 
Assembly  to  represent  them,  when  the  members  of  the  House  shall 
not  have  (the)  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  let  the  people  they  repiesent 
know  what  they  are  doing  for  them,  but  shall  be  prosecuted  from 
Court  to  Court  in  the  King’s  Name,  and  eveiy  Member  of  the 
House  (was)  deterred  *  (from)  Speak(ing)  of  any  Aggrievances 
of,  and  (of  the)  Priviledges  for  the  People,  but  let  things  pass  at 
Pleasure,  lest  they  be  molested  as  1  am,  and  shall  not  have  Relief,  when 
by  the  best  Authority  of  the  Country  his  Excellency  was  addressed  to 
free  and  discharge  me,  (and)  he  refused  to  do  it,  except  I  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  That  I  had  set  out  a  false  Libel,  and  (give)  him  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  Which  I  could  never  do,  knowing  that  all  which  I  set  forth  in  the 
Speech  w(ere)  true,  and  I  can  prove  it  to  be  true,  except  what  I  re¬ 
lated  by  (the)  Information,  and  that  I  believe  to  be  true.  I  desired 
of  the  House,  when  I  made  that  Speech,  To  let  me  know  whether 
they  knew  any  thing  in  it  that  was  not  true.  There  was  not  any 
thing  objected  against  it,  but  it  w^as  said  in  the  House,  That  the  worst 
Part  of  it  was  it  w^as  too  true.  Also,  That  it  was  too  true  to  m.ake 
a  Jest  of.  And  I  know  not  any  thing  Wrong  I  have  done  (to)  the 
Governor.  It  may  be  remembered  That  the  Speech  was  made  (on) 
the  2(n)d  Day  of  April,  1714,  which  was  in  the  late  Administration; 
therefore  (it)  could  not  be  against  his  present  Majestie(’  )s  Administra¬ 
tion;  neither  is  it  a  Crime  for  any  Member  of  the  House  in  the  same, 
to  mention  Matters  of  Fact,  which  are  the  Aggrievances  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  they  represent,  (and)  their  Duty  (is)  to  endeavour  to  have  them 
relieved.  Although  the  Governor  might  be  the  Occasion  of  the  Ag¬ 
grievances,  and  if  I  have  done  the  Governor  any  wrong,  he  might 
have  brought  his  Personal  Action  against  me,  and  not  prosecute  (me) 
in  the  King’s  Name,  except  he  is  to  be  Infallible  and  (can)  do  what 
he  pleaseth,  and  nothing  (is)  to  be  said  by  any  (one),  lest  they  in  the 
King’s  Name  be  prosecuted  from  Court  to  Court.  I  always  thought. 
That  the  Government  ought  to  have  been  carried  on  for  their  Majes- 
tie(’)s  Benefit,  and  (for  the)  good  of  the  Subjects,  according  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  English  Government.  But,  it  is  so  now  with  us, 
that  I  desire  to  know.  Whether  the  Subjects  in  New  York  Colony  are 
to  be  governed  by  Prerogative,  and  (to  be)  deprived  of  (their)  Prop¬ 
erty,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  of  (the) 
English  Government.?  If  the  former,  then  there  is  not  any  need  of  a 
General  Assembly  nor  any  Occasion  for  that  Act  of  Parliament  made 
in  the  Reign  of  King  William  III.  For  punishing  Governors,  or 
Commanders-in-Chief  for  Crimes  by  them  Committed  in  the  Planta¬ 
tions,  *  let  Governors  for  the  time  being  demand  of  the  People 
what  they  please,  and  the  people  (should)  take  Care  to  help  them  to 
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it,  lest  they  be  subp(o)ena(e)d  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  New 
York,  where  the  Governor  is  Judge  whether  he  shall  have  his  De¬ 
mands,  and  pay  any  Court  Charges  into  the  Bargain.  But  if  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Constitution  of  (the)  English  Government,  then  by  the 
Common  Law,  what  Estate  every  Subject  possesseth  is  deemed  to  be 
his  Property,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  from  him  (except)  by  due  Course 
of  Law,  which  is  by  his  own  Consent,  the  Lawful  Judgment  of  his 
Peers,  or  the  Penalty  for  the  Breach  of  some  Law.  And  I  know  not 
any  thing  that  I  have  done  contrary  to  Law  and  Custom,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  do  my  Duty  (for)  the  King  and  Country  as  far  as  I  was  cap¬ 
able  (of),  and  *  have  have  Justice  and  Right  done.  And  I  know 
not  any  just  Cause  or  good  Reason  why  I  should  be  thus  molested 
and  destroyed.  So,  I  am  forced  to  come  to  this  Court  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  to  seek  Relief  for  myself  and  others  who  employed  me,  which  I 
hope  will  be  t(a)k(en)  into  Consideration  that  1  may  be  discharged 
and  freed  from  (an)  unjust  Prosecution,  and  my  Securities  (be)  in- 
demnify(e)d,  and  a  final  determination  set(t)le  thereupon,  for  a  Pub- 
lick  Good. 

Which  is  the  Desire  and  Request  of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty^  King 
GEORGE’ S  Most  Humble,  Loyall,  Eaithful  and  Obedient  Subject. 

(Signed),  Samuel  Mulford. 

Narrator  Pellatreau  says  the  publication  of  the  “Information": 

Further  excited  the  ire  of  the  Governor  and  his  Council,  and  on  the 
twenty-second  of  November,  1717,  a  committee  of  the  House  was 
chosen  to  take  the  whole  matter  into  consideration.  The  nervous 
sensibility  of  the  government  and  of  the  assembly  in  relation  to  what¬ 
ever  proceeded  from  Capt.  Mulford  approached  nearly  the  ridiculous. 
If  the  facts  did  not  exist  they  were  grossly  misrepresented  in  his 
publications,  or  if  the  arguments  were  weak  and  fallacious  truth  would 
have  demolished  the  former  and  the  latter  would  have  fallen  harm¬ 
lessly.  The  importance  attached  to  them  would  seem  greatly  to  ex¬ 
ceed  their  real  consequence  unless  they  did,  in  fact  as  they  professed, 
expose  a  policy  interested  and  sordid,  injurious  alike  to  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony.  The  cry  of  the  Indian  hostility  and  the 
Papal  ascendancy  from  French  intrigue  had  long  been  used  to  open 
the  purses  of  the  people  for  meeting  the  payment  of  extravagant 
supplies  voted  by  the  House.  The  publications  were  calculated  to 
expose  the  fraud  of  this  management  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  sources 
of  peculation  and  extravagant  expenditures.  The  expenses  of  the 
government  were  generally  in  arrears,  and  the  deficiencies  could  only 
be  accounted  for  from  the  amounts  retained  by  the  Governor  and 
his  favorites  for  extravagant  salaries  and  colorable  pretenses  of  Indian 
presents.  His  habits  of  economy,  which  were  cherished  by  personal 
labor,  were  totally  at  variance  with  what  appeared  to  Capt.  Mulford 
a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  people’s  treasure.  He  believed  that 
economy  was  as  necessary  to  public  as  to  private  property. 

The  Assembly,  in  accordance  with  the  invitation  of  the  Council, 
appointed  a  committee,  of  which  Col.  Morris  was  chairman,  to  meet 
with  that  of  the  Council  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  An  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  House  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
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mittee.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  House,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
June  in  the  following  year,  the  Speaker  Livington  acquainted  the 
House  that  the  mayor  of  New  York  informed  him  from  his  Excel¬ 
lency  that  the  Council  would  appoint  a  committee  from  their  Board 
to  join  a  committee  of  the  House  on  the  affair  relating  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Mulford.  The  House  appointed  a  committee  of  seven,  of  which 
Col.  Morris  was  again  made  the  chairman,  to  join  with  that  of  the 
Council.  The  joint  committee  met  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
and  on  the  thirtieth  of  that  month  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  on  the  first  of  July  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  was  made,  and  having 
been  read  paragraph  by  paragraph,  (it  was)  agreed  to,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  House  was  ordered  to  acquaint  the  Council  of  the  agreement 
by  the  House.  The  report  was  entitled  “The  humble  representation 
of  his  Majesty's  Council  and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  province 
of  the  New  York,  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lords  Commissioners  for 
hearing  appeals  from  the  Plantations."  On  the  second  of  July,  Mr. 
Wildman  having  informed  the  House  that  the  clerk  of  the  Council 
had  signed  the  representation,  the  clerk  of  the  House  was  also  ordered 
to  sign  it  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  Council.  Thus  ended  for  the  time 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council  and  the  House  upon  the  imputed 
criminality  of  Capt.  Mulford. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1720,  Gov.  Hunter  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Gov.  William  Burnet.  The  same  Assembly  was  called 
together.  They  were  affectionately  remembered  at  home  by  their 
late  governor,  lo  whose  regards  they  were  entitled  by  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  gratitude.  Such  was  his  favorable  account  of  their  sub¬ 
missiveness  that  the  Ministry  advised  the  continuance  of  the  same. 
They  were  considered  by  the  government  in  the  language  applied  on 
the  occasion,  “as  good  as  made  to  order."  Gov.  Burnet  in  his 
opening  address  referred  to  the  stories  relative  to  the  French  and  In¬ 
dians,  by  which  the  former  governors  had  been  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  large  supplies.  Chief  Justice  Morris,  the  leader  of  the  House, 
made  the  reply  in  which  he  expressed  perfect  satisfaction  with  the 
address  of  the  Governor.  At  first  things  went  well  with  the  latter, 
and  the  tranquility  of  a  well-ordered  despotism  pervaded  the  political 
state.  At  length  the  silence  was  broken  and  loud  complaints  were 
heard  against  the  continuance  of  an  Assembly  after  the  ascension  of 
a  new  governor.  It  was  insisted  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  being 
opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  people  were  also 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  accumulation  of  the  public  debt,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  liberal  grants.  The  London  merchants  began  to  protest 
against  further  prohibition  in  commerce  and  petitioned  the  king  to 
oppose  the  revival  of  the  act  against  the  French  trade.  The  infor¬ 
mation  which  Capt.  Mulford  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  in 
his  memorial  had  communicated,  had  aroused  them  to  the  restriction 
of  this  important  branch  of  business. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October  Capt.  Mulford,  in  discussing  the 
consititutional  organization  of  the  House,  said  that  the  colony  was 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds  in  debt  and  being  asked  by  one  of  the 
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members  whether  a  new  election  would  prevent  that  debt  he  answered 
it  would  not;  it  would  remove  the  Assembly  that  had  occasioned  it. 
A  motion  was  made  that  Capt.  Mulford  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  those  words;  he  was  accordingly 
summoned.  As  he  was  out  of  the  House,  the  clerk  was  required  to 
notify  him  to  attend  the  House  on  the  next  morning.  He  appeared 
according  to  order  and  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  House,  and  de¬ 
nied  any  intentional  disrespect.  On  the  26th  an  address  was  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  House,  with  the  exception  of  Capt.  Mulford, 
to  his  Excellency  to  prohibit  his  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Capt.  Mulford  objecting  to  the  legality  of  the  House  was  ordered 
to  withdraw  and,  after  some  time,  being  called  in  the  Speaker  asked 
him  whether  he  would  sit  and  act  with  the  House.  He  answered  he 
could  not.  An  order  for  his  expulsion  was  thereupon  entered  and 
the  Speaker  was  ordered  to  direct  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make 
out  a  new  writ  to  elect  a  member  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  in  the 
room  of  Capt.  Mulford,  expelled  from  the  House. 

Thus  was  terminated  the  public  and  political  life  of  one  of  Nature's 
noble  men.  His  age  precluded  him  from  further  service,  and  a  new 
member  was  elected  for  the  county.  At  a  period  long  subsequent,  a 
case  in  some  degree  analogous  held  the  attention  of  Europe  and  con¬ 
vulsed  a  kingdom.  The  case  of  John  Wilkes  is  a  matter  of  history. 
His  expulsion  from  the  Parliament  by  the  exercise  of  royal  influence 
was  gratifying  to  the  privileged  orders.  His  return  to  the  House  by 
the  force  of  popular  favor  in  defense  of  popular  rights  met  with  the 
plaudits  of  millions.  His  case  was  the  result  of  private  ambition  and 
not  of  zeal  for  civil  liberty.  In  the  case  of  Capt.  Mulford,  on  the 
contrary,  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  his  motives  were  unquestioned. 
The  only  notice  which  history  has  taken  of  the  latter,  who  was  for 
twenty  years  an  active  member  of  the  Colonial  legislature,  is  contained 
in  eight  lines  of  a  history  of  New  York  by  Wm.  Smith,  the  only 
historian  of  the  period.  Had  Mr.  Mulford  found  more  favor  with 
the  parasites  of  power  and  less  with  the  people,  his  services  would 
have  been  duly  chronicled.  At  the  commencement  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Historian  Smith  retired  with  the  Tories  to  Canada  and 
retained  the  smiles  of  his  king  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  office. 
Capt.  Mulford  was  now  approaching  eighty  years  of  age,  and  he 
survived  but  four  years  the  termination  of  his  political  career. 
Death  called  him  in  1725  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one.  The 
popular  feelings  ran  so  high  for  a  new  election  of  members  that  Gov. 
Burnet  was  compelled  to  dissolve  the  House.  On  the  11th  of  De¬ 
cember  the  King  repealed  all  the  acts  relating  to  the  Indian  affairs 
and  the  trade  with  Canada,  thus  admitting  the  justice  and  policy  of 
an  opposition,  strenuous  and  unremitting  for  many  years.  Every  act 
of  importance  therefore,  for  which  Capt.  Mulford  had  contended 
was  at  last  obtained  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  also  was  the 
concession  of  the  king. 

The  following  concise  account  of  Samuel  Mulford’ s  death  is  taken 
from  the  church  record  : 
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Having  been  out  of  (doors  in)  the  morning,  (he)  was  taken  at 
7  A. M.  with  a  pain  in  his  head;  yt  (he)  vomited  &  quickly  fell  into 
a  sort  of  a  sleep,  &  after  yt  (he)  spoke  no  more;  died  a  little  after  3 
P.M.,  aged  almost  81  years. 

Interment  took  place  in  the  village  graveyard,  almost  oh  the  site  of 
the  church,  where  forty  years  before  Rev.  Thomas  James,  another 
pioneer-patriot,  had  preached  a  sermon  defying  an  arbitrary  act  of  a 
former  governor.  A  simple  monument,  “with  shapeless  sculpture 
decked,”  marks  his  grave.  The  chiseled  epitaph  reads: 

Here  Lyes  Buried 
the  Body  of  Capt. 

Samuel  Mulford, 
who  Dec’d  August, 
ye  21st,  1725.  Aged 
about  80  years. 

To  the  mortal  remains  mouldering  under  the  sod  William  S.  Pel- 
latreau,  the  Long  Island  historian,  pays  this  tribute: 

Honest  Samuel  Mulford!  The  moss  is  green  on  thy  tombstone, 
and  thy  grave  is  leveled  by  the  tread  of  time;  but  so  long  as  the 
sound  of  freedom  shall  wake  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  find  a  champion  against  the  might  of  the 
oppressor,  thy  power  remains,  thy  spirit  is  with  us  still. 

Below  is  an  abstract  of  his  will  of  April  16,  1725,  now  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  Surrogate's  Court  of  the  county  of  New  York,  at  New 
York  City.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  original  will.  What  became  of  the 
old  one  the  New  York  office  does  not  know. 

The  will  mentions  Samuel  as  a  merchant.  It  does  not  give  the 
name  of  his  second  wife,  with  whom  there  must  have  been  an  ante¬ 
nuptial  agreement.  Like  his  father's,  it  was  orally  taken  at  his  dicta¬ 
tion,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason  as  told  in  his  father's  life 
story.  It  was  probated  on  September  30,  1725.  The  executors,  as 
mentioned  in  the  will,  were  his  brother  John  Mulford,  Samuel  Day- 
ton  and  Joseph  Laurence. 

First,  I  do  give  unto  my  son  Samuel  Mulford  th(e)  house  and 
Three  Acres  of  land  at  Ameganset,  which  he  now  Lives  in;  also  fif¬ 
teen  i^cres  of  Land,  lying  at  Ameganset,  Commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  old  Close,  bounded  by  the  highway  northerly  Sz  Easter¬ 
ly,  (by)  Ananias  Conkling(’)s  Land  Southerly,  and  (by)  Lewis 
Conkland(')s  Land  Westerly;  also  seven  and  (a)  half  Acres  of  Land, 
which  I  bought  of  James  Hand,  Lying  and  being  on  the  Indian  well 
plain,  bounded  by  the  Barneses'  Land  westerly  and  Easterly,  South¬ 
erly  and  Northerly  by  the  highway  and  (the)  Commons,  all  * 
(the)  houses  and  building (s)  with  fencing  thereon  erected  (with) 
privileges  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  I  do  give  unto  this, 
my  son  Samuel  Mulford  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 
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And  2(n)dly,  upon  (the)  Condition  that  my  Son  Samuel  Mulford 
hath  a  male  Heir,  lawfully  begotten  of  his  own  body,  and  lives  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years.  Then  I  do  give  to  this,  my  Son  Samuel 
Mulford  (for  him),  one  half  of  my  Land,  at  The  brick  kil(n)s 
which  is  about  hfty  acres  in  the  whole;  Also,  the  meadow  at  Nea- 
peake,  which  he  now  possesseth;  Also,  ten  Acres  (of)  Commonage  in 
these  woods  on  the  Side  of  Manteket;  Also,  a  half  share  of  Mentaket 
beyond  the  ffort  pond  which  parcels  of  Land,  meadow  &  Common- 
age,  I  do  give  unto  this,  my  Son  Samuel  Mulford,  to  use  and  Im¬ 
prove  *  during  (his)  natural  Life,  (and)  not  to  Sell  any  part  or 
parcel  thereof.  But  if  he  hath  A  Male  heir  to  possess  it,  as  above 
said.  Then  I  do  give  the  parcels  of  Land,  meadow  and  Commonage 
unto  this,  my  Son  Samuel  Mulford,  to  him  &  his  heirs  forever,  and 
if  there  (happens  to)  be  not  an  heir,  as  abovesaid,  (then)  my  will  is 
that  timothy  Mulford  Shall  have  one  half  of  that  part  of  Land  at  the 
brick  kil(n)s,  which  Samuel  is  to  have  the  use  of  during  his  Life, 
And  Elias  Mulford  the  other  half,  which  half  makes  each  of  them 
one  Quarter  of  the  Whole;  Also,  Timothy,  one  Quarter  of  a  Share, 
at  Mentakell,  beyond  the  fort  pond,  and  Elias  Mulford  the  other 
Quarter  of  a  share  there;  Elias  Mulford  to  have  the  meadow  at  Na- 
peak;  Timothy,  Elias,  and  Matthew  Mulford  to  have  the  ten  acres 
of  Commonage  in  these  woods.  Equally  divided  between  them, 
which  parcels  of  Land  and  Commonage  I  do  give  unto  my  Sons, 
Timothy,  Elias  and  Matthew  Mulford,  to  them,  their  respective 
heirs,  to  be  divided,  as  above  said,  if  it  happen (s)  to  fall  to  them, 
(and)  to  them  and  their  Heirs  forever. 

Thirdly,  I  do  give  unto  my  Son  Timothy  Mulford  two  oxen  & 
two  Horses,  (the)  kind  which  work  in  my  Team,  the  Cart  &  Cow 
Yoak,  Chains  and  Tackling,  belonging  to  the  Team. 

Fourthly,  I  do  give  unto  my  beloved  wife  twenty  pounds,  if  she 
out  Live(s)  me,  besides  what  she  was  to  have  by  agreement  before 
marriage. 

Lastly  my  Will  is  that  the  remayning  part  of  my  Estate,  not  above 
mentioned,  all  Goods  and  Chatties,  debts.  Bills  and  bonds  whatso¬ 
ever  and  money,  if  any  be,  &  Shall  be  Equally  divided  between  my 
four  Sons  after  my  debts  (are)  paid.  Each  of  them  the  fourth  part  of 
the  net  proceeds.  My  Will  is  that  my  Son  Matthew  Mulford  be 
(named)  Executor  to  administer  upon  my  Estate,  to  get  in  all  Debts 
due  to  my  Estate,  taking  to  himself  For  getting  them  in  twelve  pence 
upon  the  pound  for  So  much  as  he  shall  Collect  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  his  brothers.  Namely:  Samuel,  Timothy,  Elias  and  himself. 
Each  A  Quarter  part,  after  his  fees  are  taken  out.  He,  the  said 
Matthew,  (is)  to  fulfill  the  Agreem(en)t  made  before  (my)  Mar¬ 
riage  with  my  wife,  to  give  bar  twenty  pounds,  given  her  by  (this) 
Will,  to  pay  all  (my)  Just  debts,  gett  the  will  proved  and  gett  Let¬ 
ters  of  Administration  Granted,  to  pay  all  (the)  necessary  Charges 
paid  According  to  Law  and  Custom,  And  If  pay  money  (is)  illegal¬ 
ly  (made)  to  bear  it  Your  Self  and  Let  your  Brothers  have  their 
Quarter  part.  Each  of  them. 

The  will  makes  no  mention  of  the  Thompson  estate  given  him  by 
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his  father’s  will  of  1686.  It  is  apparent  that  it  became  Samuel’s 
dwelling  place  when  it  was  purchased  about  the  time  of  his  marriage 
for  his  abode  until  the  bequest.  He  lived  on  it  till  he  sold  it  to  his 
son  Timothy  on  September  26,  1724,  a  little  short  of  a  year  before 
his  death.  The  property  then  passed  on  to  Timothy’s  son  Timothy, 
when  the  older  died  in  1741.  It  then  went  into  the  hands  of  Aaron 
Isaacs  by  sale  when  Timothy,  junior,  moved  to  New  Jersey  in  1770. 
The  property  eventually  came  to  Horace  Isaacs,  who  sold  it  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1871  to  William  Hedges. 

As  read  in  his  will,  the  names  of  his  daughters  are  strangely  omitted. 
John  Hempstead  in  his  diary  mentions  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  John  Pickett,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  on  ‘‘Sunday,  August  14, 
1720,”  and  that  she  died  “sud(d)enly  in  about  6  hours.”  She  was 
formerly  the  widow  of  John  Christophers,  who  died  at  Barbados 
Island,  West  Indies,  in  February  of  1703.  This  identifies  her,  in 
the  New  London  Vital  Statistics,  as  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Mul- 
ford.” 

Her  relationship  in  the  family  is  furtherly  attested  by  the  will  of 
Samuel’s  father,  drawn  up  under  date  of  December  4,  1683,  which 
tells,  in  a  paragraph,  of  his  bequeathing  to  “hester  ten  shillings,  and 
to  (her)  three  children  five  shillings  apeice.  ”  That  this  hester” 
was  Samuel’s  wife  Esther  at  the  time  of  the  drawing  of  the  will,  is 
clear,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  he  had  in  his  mind  Samuel  s  children, 
Samuel  and  Timothy,  but  who  was  the  other  one  he  was  considering 
to  remember.?  It  could  not  be  Elias,  for  he  was  born  two  years  lat¬ 
er.  By  fortuitous  chance  our  attention  was  drawn  to  Hempstead’s 
diary,  and  to  the  will  of  John  Christophers,  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
missing  child  was  surely  Elizabeth  Mulford,  who  was  the  wife  of 
John  Christophers.  The  reason  for  the  non-appearance  of  her  name 
in  Samuel’s  will  is  that  she  had  been  given  her  portion  at  her  mar¬ 
riage,  as  was  often  the  custom,  and  hence  only  the  four  sons  are 
mentioned  in  his  will.  If  he  had  any  other  daughters  no  record  of 
them  is  found. 

In  the  church  register  is  a  record  of  a  negress  servant,  baptized  on 
May  3,  1724,  under  the  name  of  Rose.  She  was  owned  by  the  cap¬ 
tain,  who  bought  her  when  negro  captives  were  biought  fiom  Africa 
to  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  introduce  slavery 
very  soon  after  their  arrival  in  New  Netherland.  The  system  of 
slavery  was  continued  from  that  early  Colonial  period,  being  sanction¬ 
ed  by  statute  under  the  provincial  government,  when  Long  Island 
was  completely  taken  over  in  1672  by  the  English.  The  revised 
statutes  of  1828  abolished  slavery  by  freeing  all  colored  people  within 
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the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  con¬ 
victed  of  crime. 

Samuehs  second  wife  was  living  on  July  2,  1739,  when; 

Nathaniel  Smith,  Esq. ,  and  Abigail  Howell,  widow,  both  of  Mer- 
riche,  (were)  executors  (of  the  will)  of  Israel  Howell,  of  Merriche, 
(and  sold)  to  Obadiah  Johnes  a  dwelling  house  and  home  lot  in 
Southampton,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Col.  Mat(t)hew  Hov\  ell, 
deceased,  and  (the  property)  was  left  in  (the)  possession  of  Mary 
Mulford  *  *  *  (for)  ^98;  Mary  Mulford,  widow  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Mulford,  of  East  Hampton,  resign (ed)  her  claim  to  (the) 
said  lands. 

By  his  first  wife,  the  captain  had  the  following  children : 

Elizabeth,  born  about  1676;  died  in  New  London,  Conn., 
August  14,  1720;  was  married  the  first  time  in  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.,  July  28,  1696,  to  John  Christophers,  and 
the  second  time  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  to  John  Pick¬ 
ett,  October  21,  1706. 

Samuel,  born  about  1678;  died  in  Amagansett,  L.  L,  at 
“ab(ou)t  7  of  ye  clock  in  ye  morning”  of  July  10,  1743, 
“in  ye  65th  year  of  his  age”;  married  Sarah,  of  whose 
family  name  there  is  no  record. 

TIMOTHY,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Elias,  born  about  1685;  died  in  Amagansett,  L.  I.,  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1760,  “in  the  75th  Year  of  his  age”;  married 
Mary  Mason,  June  10,  1713. 

Matthew,  born  about  1689;  died  April  28,  1774,  “in  the  85th 
Year  of  his  Age”;  married  Elizabeth  Chatfield,  Decem¬ 
ber  25,  1712;  served  as  Captain  in  the  Colonial  militia; 
was  a  landowner  in  East  Hampton. 

Authorities  consulted :  “Mulford  Genealogy,”  by  William  Rem- 
sen  Mulford;  “Genealogy  of  the  Mulford  Family,”  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Eliza  (Mulford)  Kitchell;  “Two  Daughters  of  Ananias  Conckline,” 
by  Conklin  Mann,  in  The  American  Genealogist',  “East  Hampton 
Town  Records,”  by  Joseph  S.  Osborne;  “History  of  East  Hampton, 
(L.  I.),”  by  Henry  Parsons  Hedges;  “Chronicles  of  Easthampton, 
(L.  I.),”  by  David  Gardiner;  “East  Hampton,”  by  William  S.  Pel- 
latreau  in  W.  W.  MunselPs  History  of  Suffolk  County,  ( L.  L),  and, 
also,  in  Peter  Ross'  History  of  Long  Island;  “History  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  (L.  I. ),”  by  G  eorge  Rogers  Howell;  “Documentary  History 
of  New  York,”  by  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  M.D.;  “East  Hampton 
Chuich  Records”;  “Sir  Henry  Ashurst's  Letters”  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society  Collections;  Long  Island  Epitaphs,”  by  Edward 
Doubleday  Harris;  “New  London  Vital  Statistics,”  by  James  N. 
Arnold;  John  Hempstead's  “Diary”;  research  work  by  a  Long  Is¬ 
land  genealogist,  and  also  by  a  Connecticut  genealogist. 
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TIMOTHY^  MULFORD  first  saw  the  light  of  day  at  East 
Hampton,  L.  L,  about  the  year  1681,  according  to  his  age,  which 
was  judged  to  be  “about  60'’  when  it  was  set  down  in  the  church 
register  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  “in  the  morning  of  De¬ 
cember  11,  1741.”  The  entries  in  the  record  of  deaths  were  offi¬ 
cially  made  from  “midnight  to  midnight”  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Huntting,  who  made  the  first  beginning  of  the  register  in  September 
of  1696. 

The  first  notice  of  Timothy  in  public  life,  when  he  was  then  about 
eighteen  years  old,  was  his  signature  in  the  office  of  his  father  to  an 
indenture  of  May  23,  1699,  that  Richard  Shaw  was  conveying  by 
deed  to  Jacob  Schellinger,  our  indirect  lineal  ancestor,  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  pounds  in  money  for  his : 

One  quarter  of  a  whole  share,  and  the  twentieth  part  of  a  share  of 
land  and  Commonage  at  Montauk,  and  also  two  acres  and  a  half  of 
Commonage  on  the  side  of  Montauk  through  the  bounds  of  the  town. 

In  his  boyhood  days  Timothy  had  frequently  seen  men  venturing 
out  to  sea  in  boats  on  whale-hunting,  as  schools  of  whales  floated 
plentifully  to  escape  the  wintry  blast  of  Baffin  bay.  When  grown  up 
to  a  sufficient  age,  but  still  in  his  “teens,”  he  may  have  been  allowed 
to  embark  in  his  father’s  boat  for  the  seafaring  profession,  as  boys  of 
such  maritime  families  in  those  days  often  went  out  at  an  age  as 
early  as  fourteen.  In  so  doing  he  may  have  picked  up  some  smat¬ 
tering  knowledge  concerning  the  voyages  made  by  ships  that  plied 
between  Connecticut  and  Long  Island  coast  towns  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  so  happened  that  his  brother-in-law,  John  Christophers, 
living  in  New  London,  Conn.,  was  planning  to  sail  for  Barbados 
Island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Timothy  apparently  then  of  age,  had 
joined  for  the  going. 

While  at  the  Barbadoes  Christophers  fell  ill,  and  his  life  being 
despaired  of  he  prepared  a  will  dated  “ffirst  day  (of)  ffebruary.  Anno 
D{omi)ni^  One  thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  Two,  And  in  the 
ffirst  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  Our  Soveraigne  Lady  Anne,  by  grace 
of  God,  Queen  of  England,”  calling  himself  as  being  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.,  but  “being  now  in  the  Island  of  Barbados,”  and  in 
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event  of  his  death  he  desires  that  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  brother 
Richard  Christophers  at  home  in  New  London,  to  be  executors  of 
his  estate  there,  and  that  “Mr.  Timothy  Mulford”  and  three  others 
to  act  as  executors  of  his  estate  at  the  Barbadoes.  The  will  was 
proved  in  the  Barbadoes  February  12,  170(3),  and  in  New  London 
September  20,  1705.  The  inventory  taken  at  New  London  on 
August  18,  1703,  by  three  appraisers  indicates  that  his  estate  was 
valued  at  ^1166:10:07,  and  following  it  was  the  oath  taken  by  Wid¬ 
ow  Elizabeth  Christophers  on  November  14,  1704  to  sustain  it.  No 
appraisement  of  the  estate  at  the  Barbadoes  is  found  on  record. 

Being  a  young  man  it  seems  unusual  to  apply  to  Timothy  the  term 
“Mr."  to  his  name.  As  his  grandfather  was  a  magistrate  and  his 
father  a  merchant  and  captain,  there  is  no  reason  why  in  a  formal 
document  he  should  have  the  honor,  even  though  having  attained  the 
youthful  age.  Four  executors  are  mentioned  to  look  after  Christo¬ 
phers'  Barbados  estate,  Timothy’s  name  being  the  last  in  the  order. 
The  first  three  were  presumably  older  men  but  in  including  Timothy, 
despite  his  youthfulness,  and  being  Christophers’  brother-in-law,  it 
was  the  design  apparently  that  he  could  be  trusted  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  others  and  see  that  they  did  not  try  to  get  away  with  anything. 

After  the  ordeal  was  disposed  of,  Timothy’s  sister  Elizabeth,  while 
spending  her  widowhood  at  her  father’s  house  in  East  Hampton,  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  John  Pickett,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  on  October 
21,  1706,  who  was  then  several  years  her  junior.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1705,  and  eventually  became  a  merchant,  then  a 
lawyer  and  “Clerk  of  the  County  Court  (in)  New  London.’’ 

Timothy  was  still  honored  by  having  the  affixed  title  of  courtesy  to 
his  name,  as  appears  in  the  town  trustees’  record  of  January  7,  1706 
when  they  “did  then  depute  Mr.  Timothy  Mulford  Collector  of  the 
pasturage  rate  for  the  year  1705  (past).’’ 

The  given  name  of  Timothy’s  wife  was  Sarah,  but  surname  must 
always  remain  unknown  as  the  East  Hampton  church  registration 
book  does  not  contain  a  record  of  her  marriage.  It  is  believed  that 
the  nuptial  ceremony  of  Timothy  and  Sarah  was  performed  by  some 
ordained  minister  elsewhere  sometime  prior  to  1708,  for,  if  it  had 
been  by  Minister  Huntting  himself  he  would  have  a  note  of  it,  and 
probably  it  would  have  brought  her  identity  and  her  parentage  to  the 
surface.  It  is  possible  that  she  was  one  of  the  girls  he  met  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  coastal  trade,  somewhere  between  the  New 
England  coast  and  the  West  Indies.  She  may  have  been  living  in 
New  York  when  Timothy  wooed  and  won  her  hand  during  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  service  as  representative  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  there.  Con- 
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sulfation  of  the  book  containing  the  “Names  of  persons  for  whom 
marriage  licenses  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  of 
New  York  previous  to  1784,”  in  the  hope  of  finding  our  object 
failed  to  be  fruitful. 

“An  account  of  person  (s)  married  by  me,  Nath.  Huntting,”  was 
begun,  on  April  2,  1699.  The  first  ceremony  solemnized  by  him 
was  that  of  Rachel  Mulford,  a  cousin  of  Timothy,  and  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  his  grandfather’s  brother  William  Mulford.  The  marriages  of 
Timothy’s  two  younger  brothers,  Elias  and  Matthew,  are  entered  in 
the  book,  the  former  in  1713  and  the  latter  a  year  earlier.  In  the: 

Account  of  persons  that  publicly  consented  to,  or  owned  the  cov- 
(enan)t  and  put  themselves  under  (the)  government,  comprehending 
such,  who  first  consented  to  ye  cov(enan)t  and  made  (a)  profession 
of  subjection  to  Christ  in  order  to  yr  (their)  own  baptism,  and  such 
also  who  owned  (the)  cov(enan)t  yt  had  before  been  baptized  into 
(the  church)  by  way  of  confirmation;  for  distinction (’s)  sake,  these 
who  first  consented  to  ye  cov(enan)t,  being  not  before  baptized,  I 
have  marked  with  ye  asterisk  or  ‘x,’  When  any  persons — 

adult(s) — were  baptized;  if  afterward  yy  (they)  sought  baptism  for 
yr  (their)  children,  I  did  not  put  them  on  a  new  profession  of  yr 
(their)  faith  and  cov(enan)t;  only  mind  ym  (them)  of  devoting  yr 
(their)  seed  (to)  God  and  bringing  ym  (them)  up  to  God. 

It  is  recorded  that  Timothy  and  his  wife,  on  March  20,  1709, 
“owned  the  covenant,”  and  as  neither  mark  is  affixed  before  or  after 
their  names,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  been  baptized  before.  They 
took  the  covenant  so,  thereby,  to  be  entitled  to  present  their  first¬ 
born  child  on  the  same  day  for  baptism. 

The  record  of  baptisms  and  deaths  started  in  1696,  and  of  mar¬ 
riages  in  1699,  was  carefully  kept  up  by  Pastor  Huntting  until  the 
end  of  his  ministry,  and  it  certainly  is  to  his  lasting  credit,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  some  cases  the  entries  are  in  some  places  irregular,  or  in 
other  words,  rather  confusedly  and  not  strictly  carried  on  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  But  in  it  is  found  much  valuable  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  nature  of  most  of  the  common 
diseases  which  carried  off  his  parishioners  to  the  grave.  The  record 
is  written  in  a  peculiar  style,  many  of  his  observations  being  so  quaint 
as  to  be  half-ludicrous  and  half-pathetic.  Of  course,  he  did  not 
make  an  attempt  at  a  scientific  classification  of  the  diseases,  but  the 
symptoms  frequently  described  by  him  leave  little  doubt  as  to  their 
nature. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Huntting  came  from  Boston  to  East  Hamp¬ 
ton  in  the  capacity  of  a  preacher  in  September  of  1696,  but  was  not 
ordained  as  a  minister  until  September  13,  1699.  He  served  as 
the  minister  of  the  town  church  for  fifty-four  years.  Among  those 
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who  were  admitted  and  restored  to  full  communion  after  his  ordina¬ 
tion  were  Timothy  Mulford,  on  February  19,  1726,  and  his  wife  on 
April  24,  1726. 

His  father  Captain  Samuel  Mulford  had  been  a  member  of  the 
church  long  before,  but  was  ^  Restored”  after  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  took  charge  of  it.  As  East  Hampton  was  one  of  the  Puritan 
towns  of  the  strictest  class,  it  seems  strange  in  reading  the  written 
records  to  find  that  the  church  had  only  six  active  male  members  and 
twenty-two  females  at  the  time  of  the  new  minister’s  taking  charge  of 
it.  The  lack  of  religious  enthusiasm  was  sorely  deplored  by  him  and, 
his  zeal  and  initiative  resulted  in  the  coming  back  of  the  old  parish¬ 
ioners  to  be  classed  as  “restored,”  to  attend  more  faithfully  thereafter. 
Ninety-nine  members  ultimately  were  listed  as  “restored,”  with  no 
mention  of  the  dates  of  their  original  admittance  between  1699  and 
1724.  Some  of  them  were  “received  from  other  churches.” 

Timothy’s  enlistment,  together  with  his  brother  Samuel’s,  in  the 
East  Hampton  foot  company  of  Captain  Mathias  Burnett,  as  found 
on  the  muster  roll  of  Colonel  H.  Smith’s  Suffolk  county  regiment 
in  1715,  was  not  intended  for  participation  in  any  war  with  either 
white  foes  or  the  Indians,  but  for  defense  only  when  called  upon. 
During  the  colonial  time,  and  also  during  the  early  period  of  New 
York  as  a  state,  all  the  able-bodied  men  were  required  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  militia.  From  time  to  time  some  one  high  up  in  authority 
saw  fit  to  call  for  the  rolls  of  the  various  military  companies  so  organ¬ 
ized,  one  such  occasion  being  during  Governor  Robert  Hunter’s  ad¬ 
ministration  when,  in  August  of  the  year  1715,  he  called  for  reports 
of  the  strength  of  the  militia  of  the  colony  from  the  various  compa¬ 
nies  throughout  the  colony. 

Exercise  in  arms  dates  from  the  very  first  settlement  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  As  they  were  constantly  confronted  by  hostile  Indians,  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  French  in  Canada,  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam,  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida,  and  the  pirates  in  every  harbor,  and  as  they 
were  involved  in  all  the  wars  of  Great  Britain,  military  necessity  call¬ 
ed  for  alert  and  constant  action.  Training  of  the  soldiers  had  to  be 
kept  up  regularly  and  faithfully.  Whenever  training  of  the  militia 
was  called  it  was  generally  regarded  as  “Company  Training,”  and 
whenever  of  a  regiment,  it  was  called  “General  Training.” 

During  the  time  of  I'imothy’s  father,  lands  had  been  surveyed  and 
divided.  This  time  it  was  the  “Accabonack  neck”  tract  that  was  to 
be  divided  into  twenty-eight  lots,  each  to  contain  one  hundred  and 
thirty  acres.  On  distribution  day,  probably  in  February  of  1716, 
Timothy  was  the  fourth  in  turn  to  receive  a  hundred  acres  out  of  the 
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main  part,  and  the  balance  in  the  same  lot  was  divided  between  Na¬ 
thaniel  Dominy,  who  received  ten  acres,  and  Samuel  Russel  twenty 
acres.  Timothy’s  tract  was  bounded  “Northerly  by  Nathaniel  Mill- 
er('s  land).  Easterly  by  Russel(’s)  and  Dominy(’s)  &  Southerly  & 
Westerly  by  (the)  highways.”  His  brother  Elias,  and  brother-in- 
law  Benjamin  Conkling,  were  the  fifth  in  the  order  to  receive,  the 
former  a  hundred  acres  and  the  latter  thirty  acres.  His  other  brother 
John  received  forty  acres,  and  Beriah  Dayton  ninety  in  the  lot  num¬ 
bered  the  sixth,  and  in  the  seventh,  John  drew  the  whole  piece  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres.  Their  other  brother  “Capt.  Mul- 
ford,”  numbered  the  eighteenth,  drew  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres. 

During  the  stormy  life  of  Timothy's  father  migration  began  from 
all  parts  of  Long  Island  to  new  places  beyond  New  York  bay,  where 
an  air  of  freedom  crooned  into  the  people  a  feeling  of  security,  peace 
and  happiness,  far  away  from  the  New  York  governor’s  tyrannical 
prerogatives.  The  distant  land  way  down  towards  the  southerly 
end  of  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  undeveloped  country  of 
Cape  May,  bordering  on  Delaware  bay,  which  drew  a  good  many 
away  from  East  Hampton,  among  whom  were  Timothy’s  cousins, 
the  grandchildren  of  his  great  uncle  William  Mulford.  Timothy 
being  somewhat  financially  embarrassed  in  his  young  days,  owing  to 
the  heavy  taxations,  assessments  and  fines  inflicted  upon  his  father, 
was  not  able  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  to  escape  from  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  persecutions. 

The  goings-out  were  so  continuous  as  to  draw  Governor  Robert 
Hunter’s  attention  in  April  of  1716,  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
Long  Island  had  remained  stationary  for  a  number  of  years.  In  reply 
to  an  inquiry  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  he  says: 

I  cannot  say  that  the  inhabitants  increase  in  that  proportion  [at 
least]  as  they  do  in  the  neighboring  provinces  where  the  purchases 
of  land  are  easier  than  with  us.  Great  numbers  of  the  younger  set 
leave  Long  Island  yearly  to  plant  in  the  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania. 

Historian  Hedges  who  examined  the  records  of  land  conveyances 
and  other  recorded  papers,  found  that  the  exodus  began  as  early  as 
1690.  During  the  days  of  Timothy’s  grandfather,  Philip  Carteret, 
then  the  new  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  soon  after  his  assump¬ 
tion  of  office  in  1665,  sent  messengers  throughout  all  the  adjoining 
provinces  and  as  far  as  Eastern  Long  Island,  to  invite  settlers  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  great  “shaking  off  the 
dust”  at  East  Hampton  to  go  there  until  the  time  of  Timothy’s 
young  days,  though  a  certain  number  did  answer  the  call  to  go  to 
Elizabethtown  in  1666. 
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There  are  some  entries  in  Joshua  Hempstead’s  diary  which  indi¬ 
cate  that  Timothy  turned  out  to  be  not  only  a  mariner  but  probably  a 
merchant  also,  since  he  made  his  first  sailing  to  the  Barbadoes.  The 
first  entry  of  July  5,  1715  speaks  of  Timothy’s  appearance  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  and  of  Hempstead’s  sending  to  Theop(ilu)s 
William  a  Terse  (tierce)  of  Rum  (blank)  gal  (Ions)  by  Tim  Mul- 
ford,”  but  he  “took  no  Rec(eip)tt  for  it.”  The  account  says  the 
day  was  fair  and  that  Hempstead  was  working  on  a  boat  for  Capt. 
Richard  Christophers.  Other  entries  show  that  he  was  doing  car¬ 
pentry  work  for  the  captain  on  the  boat  much  of  the  month. 

At  this  juncture  we  insert,  as  we  gather  from  another  source,  that 
Timothy  was  in  Boston  in  October  of  1715  and  had  already  sailed 
for,  in  a  letter  written  by  Major  General  Wait  Winthropat  Boston, 
7br  (September)  19,  1715,”  to  his  son  John,  advising  him  that  he 
“sent  (a)  jugg  of  Canary  (liquor)  last  week  by  Mr.  Mulford’s  son, 
with  whom  went  Mrs.  Chauncey,  and  I  got  her  to  put  a  looking-glass 
into  her  trunk  for  you.”  By  intimating  “Mr.  Mulford,’’  he  had  in 
mind  Samuel  Mulford,  the  father  of  Timothy. 

From  the  entry  of  September  7,  1716,  in  Hempstead’s  diary  we 
take  this  quotation  : 

Timothy  Mulford  Sayled  for  N(ew)  York.  Lucy  Conkling  is 
with  him,  gone  *  (with)  a  Doctor.  She  is  pin(ing)  away  al¬ 
most  to  nothing.  She  died  near  N(ew)  york,  with  ye  doctor  Gris¬ 
wold;  had  2  fitts  at  night  &  one  (the)  Next  day  at  noon. 

It  is  apparently  clear  by  the  entry  that  Timothy  owned  a  boat  for 
trading  in  business  and  in  which  the  young  sick  girl  of  twenty  was 
brought  from  East  Hampton  under  the  care  of  a  town  doctor,  stopping 
in  New  London,  en  route  to  New  York  for  treatment,  but  she  died  in 
New  York  on  September  12,  1716,  as  recorded  in  the  East  Hampton 
church  register. 

The  diary  continues : 

November,  1716 — Sunday,  (the)  4th,  (was)  fair.  Cloudy,  Raw 
(and)  Cold.  *  *  *  Mr.  Coit  &  Pickett  came  home  w(i)th 

Tim  Mulford  from  Gardiner(’)s  Island  and  Easthampton.  Mon- 
d(ay),  (the)  5(th,  was)  Cloudy,  *  *  I  was  in  Town  al(l) 

day  about  going  to  Long  Island  with  Timothy  Mulford.  Tuesd(ay), 
(the)  6th,  (was)  fair,  (and)  I  went  w(i)th  my  Little  daughter  mary 
&  Mary  Truman  [on  bo(a)rd  (with)  Timothy  Mulford,  bound  for 
Long  Island]  (and)  to  be  landed  at  Oysterponds  but,  by  accident, 
Could  not  gain  (into)  ye  oysterponds.  Wee  lay  under  Gardiner(’ )s 
point  al(l)  night.  Wednesd(ay),  (the)  7th,  (was)  fair,  and  wee 
ar(r)ived  at  Easthampton  harbour  a  little  before  night,  &  went  to 
Town  to  brother  Tallmage(’ )s,  &  their(e)  wee  lodged  till  Tuesday 
following. 
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In  June  of  1717  Hempstead  went  again  to  Long  Island.  He  sold 
rum  in  East  Hampton  and  Southold  and  left  with  more  to  be  sold, 
indicating  by  his  entry  that  “29j'2  gall(ons  were  in  the  warehouse  of) 
Mr.  Mulford,  (the  father  of  Timothy).”  H  e  was  in  East  Hampton 
again  in  April  of  1718,  and  wrote  in  his  diary: 

I  came  from  East-hampton  to  So (ut) hold.  I  brought  over  the 
goods  yt  Jno.  Davise  brought  from  New  york  in  July  last  which  ha(d) 
been  ever  Since  in  Mr.  Mulford (')s  warehouse.  I  paid  the  Storage 
(charge),  etc. 

Timothy  arrived  in  New  London  from  Boston  on  July  26,  1719. 
It  was  Sunday  and  the  day  was  cloudy  and  there  was  some  rain.  The 
following  day,  Monday,  it  continued  so  in  that  condition  wTen  Hemp¬ 
stead  went  to  “Towm  in  ye  foren(oon)  to  Speake  with  Tim  Mul¬ 
ford  about  car(r)ying  Some  Rum  to  Brother  Tallmage,  but  (he)  sent 
none.  ” 

The  government  of  the  town  of  East  Hampton  was  vested  in  the 
people,  being  instituted  as  early  as  October  3,  1650,  and  they  had  all 
power  and  all  authority.  A  “Court  of  Election”  w'as  held  on  April 
6,  1725,  for  the  election  of  new  officers  to  supersede  the  old  ones 
and  to  fill  vacancies.  Timothy  Mulford,  then  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
was  one  of  the  townsmen  chosen,  with  his  brother  Matthew^  to  be 
trustees.  He  was  back  on  the  board  in  1734,  and  again  in  1740. 

Historian  Hedges,  who  was  an  adept  at  reading  the  unintelligible 
writings  in  the  Town  Records,  makes  clear  the  duties  of  the  town 
trustees : 

They  as  a  body  w’ere  twelve  in  number.  They  nominally  held  the 
legal  title  to  all  the  lands  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  their  forefathers 
for  the  benefit  of  the  town.  They  had  charge  and  practical  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Montauk  territory  to  make  it  mainly  as  a  pasturage  for 
the  cattle.  They  regulated  the  fields  for  grazing;  they  fixed  the  stint, 
or  proportion  of  cattle  to  be  allowed  in  them;  they  kept  a  record  of 
all  the  owners  and  their  rights;  they  hired  and  fixed  the  wages  of  the 
shepherds,  or  keepers,  who  resided  in  the  territory;  they  provided  for 
the  fencing  of  the  land  in  several  tracts;  they  took  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  trespassing;  they  sold  the  wood  when  it  became  ripe  for  cutting; 
they  looked  after  the  construction  and  repairing  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  keepers  on  it.  All  these  and  many  other  duties  connected  with 
this  large  dom.ain  enhanced  the  importance  of  the  office  of  Trustee, 
making  a  position  on  the  Board  an  educational  force.  These  tw'elve 
citizens  thus  were  constantly  in  training  to  represent  the  Town  by 
this  large  trust,  and  by  thinking,  speaking  and  acting  for  it. 

An  idea  of  the  value  and  importance  of  Montauk  as  a  pasturage  to 
the  town  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  peninsula  was  some  ten 
miles  long,  containing  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  acres.  Being  well- 
w^atered  and  requiring  but  little  fencing  it  made  an  ideal  grazing 
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ground.  Some  two  thousand  cattle,  three  thousand  sheep,  and  many 
horses  were  kept  on  it.  As  Historian  Hedges  says,  a  large  portion 
of  the  wealth  and  the  means  of  the  subsistence  of  the  town  people 
consisted  in  their  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  kept  there. 

Prosperity  at  length  began  to  smile  upon  Timothy.  His  livestock 
increased  in  number  and  value.  Before  turning  them  loose  for  graz¬ 
ing  in  the  Montauk  fields,  it  was  necessary  to  brand  them.  The 
brand  which  he  designed  as  on  the  left  shoulder  of  his  beasts, 

was  entered  in  ^*the  Book  of  Marks”  on  March  7,  1726.  But  when 
necessity  required  ownership  to  be  designated  by  ear  marks,  he  called 
at  the  clerk’s  office  and  gave  as  his  ear  mark,  ^^a  crop  on  the  right 
ear  and  a  half  penny  on  each  side  of  the  left  ear.” 

The  ear  marks,  like  trade  marks  having  value,  then  became  a  species 
of  property,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  the  Town  record.  Among 
the  first  gifts  of  parents  to  sons  was  an  ear  mark  entered  on  record. 
Timothy  entered  for  his  son,  probably  the  oldest,  “an  ell  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  left  ear  and  a  half  penny  on  each  side  of  the  right  ear.” 

In  the  list  for  the  year  of  1727  Timothy  was  rendered  and  paid  a 
bill  of  sixteen  pounds  sterling,  for  keeping  his  “cattle  on  (the)  Mon¬ 
tauk”  meadow  and  for  grazing.  An  explanatory  note  on  the  enu¬ 
merated  list  says :  “seems  to  have  been  8  cattle  to  Vs’  probably, 
meaning  proportionally  the  number  of  cows  to  an  eighth  part  of  an 
acre. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1726  a  mysterious  illness  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  wiped  out  the  entire  family  of  Timothy's  first  cousin  John 
Mulford,  junior.  Death  snatched  the  life  out  of  his  young  son  Josiah 
on  November  6,  leaving  the  other  members  of  the  family  prostrated 
in  the  throes  of  some  strange  malady.  Then  there  came  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  the  death  of  a  two-year-old  son  Nathan,  after  which  went  a 
seven-year-old  daughter  Hannah,  on  December  30,  followed  by  an 
eleven-year-old  daughter  Mary,  on  December  31.  The  father  and 
the  mother  were  still  laid  low  with  the  disease  until  January  5,  when 
the  former  passed  away,  and  the  latter,  on  January  17.  In  this  great 
mortality  also  was  carried  away  their  colored  servant. 

Diphtheria  may  have  been  the  main  cause,  as  it  was  prevalent  at 
that  time,  and  caused  a  great  many  deaths.  Small-pox  may  have  had 
a  hand  in  making  havoc,  or  it  may  have  been  due  to  an  epidemic 
disease,  called  “the  throat  distemper,”  which  made  its  appearance 
periodically.  In  1738,  this  disease,  coupled  with  lung  fever,  hit  East 
Hampton  very  hard.  The  church  record  cites  numerous  instances  of 
the  snuffing  out  of  young  lives  from  this'  cause.  It  is  probable  that 
Timothy  was  sorely  bereaved  of  four  of  his  children  in  tender  years 
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by  one  of  these  diseases  in  1717,  1719,  1724  and  1728. 

On  April  4,  1727,  Timothy  was  chosen,  with  his  cousin  Thomas 
Mulford,  as  a  fence  viewer,  and  was  reelected  for  the  same  capacity 
the  following  April  of  1728,  with  the  additional  duty  as  an  overseer 
of  the  poor.  He  was  elected  as  a  collector  in  1729. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  fence  viewers  to  see  to  it  that  the  owners  of 
the  pasture  lands  attended  to  matters  of  fencing  and  common  improve¬ 
ment.  The  fences  were  subjected  to  the  “stern  censorship  of  (the) 
inspectore. "  If  found  neglected,  the  delinquents  were  exposed  by 
initials  cut  on  the  fences.  The  owners  sometimes  became  unruly 
and  had  to  be  “looked  after."  Very  stringent  rules  were  made  for 
that  reason. 

As  to  overseeing  of  the  poor,  it  is  manifest  that  as  early  as  1700 
the  duty  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  poor  was  required  of  the 
overseers,  and  that  it  was  still  in  force  in  the  days  of  Timothy.  But 
unfortunately,  in  the  absence  of  a  strict  system  there  were  many  abuses, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  “farming  out"  of  the  homeless  to  such 
as  would  maintain  them  at  the  least  expense  to  the  town. 

As  for  the  collectorship,  it  is  not  defined  just  what  the  office  was 
other  than  what  the  term  implies. 

On  the  other  days  of  the  year  the  Town  meetings,  called  by  the 
“warning  of  a  drum,"  were  known  as  “General  Town  Meetings," 
or  sometimes  termed  as  “General  Court,"  as  is  shown  in  the  ‘Town 
Records."  At  the  meeting  of  April  1,  1729,  on  the  application  of 
Timothy  Mulford  for  a  privilege  the  following  minute  is  recorded : 

On  the  day,  above  s(ai)d,  it  was  agreed  by  (a)  Major  vote  of  the 
proprietors,  then  assembled  that  Timothy  Mulford  may  and  hath  liber¬ 
ty  to  set  up  his  windmill  on  the  hill  against  his  own  house,  on  the 
condition  that  he  doth  keep  up  a  fence  about  the  s(ai)d  mill,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hurting  of  all  sorts  of  creators. 

No  reason  is  assigned  for  his  desire  to  erect  the  windmill.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  drawing  up  of  water  for  his  livestock  was  so  laborious  for 
him  that  he  adopted  the  idea.  The  revolving  blades  of  the  wind¬ 
mills  in  those  days  were  so  long  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  ground, 
which  necessitated  fencing  around  them  for  the  protection  of  wan¬ 
dering  domestic  animals. 

In  1728,  Spanish  pirates  infested  the  seas  and  committed  extensive 
depredations  along  the  coast.  In  the  first  week  of  September  a  pirati¬ 
cal  schooner,  of  six  guns  and  eighty  men,  dropped  anchor  in  Gardi¬ 
ner's  bay,  north  of  the  Montauk  Point.  In  the  night  the  crew  landed 
on  Gardiner’s  island  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  John  Gardiner,  a 
grandson  of  one  of  the  pioneers,  was  then  a  very  sick  man  having 
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been  confined  to  his  bed.  But  being  too  weak  to  flee,  he  committed 
his  entire  family  to  the  care  of  an  Indian,  who  piloted  them  in  a  canoe 
out  of  reach  of  the  pirates.  Mr.  Gardiner  himself  was  severely  mis¬ 
treated  and  his  laborers  were  badly  slashed  by  cutlasses.  The  buc¬ 
caneers  remained  in  the  bay  about  four  days  and  then  sailed  away  be¬ 
fore  assistance  could  be  had  to  attack  them. 

From  their  neighbors  the  people  of  the  island  received  no  succor. 
Timothy,  in  common  with  the  others,  was  greatly  alarmed  and  utterly 
helpless  to  render  any  aid,  and  the  town  military  company  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  also  could  do  nothing  whatever,  as  there  was  no 
means  of  assailing  an  enemy  on  the  water.  On  the  Sunday  following 
the  departure  of  the  pirates  Minister  Huntting  preached  from  the  text, 
^^The  bands  of  the  wicked  have  robbed  me”;  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  reprove  his  parishioners  in  strong  terms  for  their 
utter  lack  of  preparedness  to  defend  themselves  against  an  attack  to 
which  they  were  equally  exposed,  and  for  not  making  any  effort  to 
assist  their  neighbors  “as  far  as  the  law  of  humanity,  which  is  God’s 
law,  bound  them.” 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  during  John  Gardiner’s  life,  in 
1699  when  Timothy  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  Cap’t.  William 
Kidd,  the  notorious  pirate  and  a  man  of  desperate  and  formidable 
character,  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  and  invited  John  Gardiner  on  board 
his  boat  without  knowing  his  identity.  Some  historians  say  the  buc¬ 
caneer  made  a  repository  of  his  loot  on  the  island  and  told  Mr.  Gardi¬ 
ner  that  if  he  never  came  back  for  it  he  might  have  it,  but  if  he  did  re¬ 
turn  and  found  it  gone,  he  “would  take  his,  or  his  son’s  head.”  No 
such  narration  appears  in  Gardiner’s  own  written  reminiscences. 

As  said  in  the  life  story  of  his  father  that  Timothy  was  a  whale¬ 
man,  he  was  also  a  mariner.  Apparently  by  trade  he  was  also  a 
window  glass  mender.  His  account  of  the  town  charge  for  “mend¬ 
ing  glass  in  (the)  meeting  (house)  and  (the)  schoolhouse  for  the 
year  of  1733”  was  allowed.  He  was  again  allowed  payment  on 
December  6,  1734,  “to  mend  the  schoolhouse  glass  that  is  now 
broke(n).” 

The  miscreants  who  did  the  mischief  probably  were  the  village 
boys.  To  check  further  breaking  of  window-panes  for  their  boyish 
pranks,  a  cannon  was  implanted  in  the  ground  near  the  schoolhouse 
to  serve  as  a  warning.  Evidently  Timothy  put  it  there,  probably  at 
the  behest  of  some  one  in  authority  in  connection  with  the  school 
affairs.  But  the  town  did  not  seem  to  approve  of  it.  At  its  meeting 
in  the  following  month  Timothy  was  directed  to  “dig  up  the  great 
gunn  he  set  in  the  ground,”  as  it  did  not  meet  with  their  approval. 
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The  town,  however,  agreed  to  have  “the  boys  or  persons  prosecuted 
that  broke  the  schoolhouse  glass  if  they  can  be  found.”  Two  men, 
with  well-known  skill  in  ferreting  out  culprits,  were  designated  to 
take  care  of  the  matter. 

The  glass  used  in  the  town  probably  was  a  home  made  product,  as 
the  purchasing  of  manufactured  articles  from  the  surrounding  colonies 
was  prohibited  by  law  enacted  in  England,  which  required  all  the 
colonies  to  purchase  their  wares  directly  from  her  at  exorbitant  rates. 
The  prohibition,  in  a  way,  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  for  it  resulted  in 
giving  rise  to  a  great  number  of  weavers,  glaziers,  shoemakers,  coop¬ 
ers,  and  so  on  in  East  Hampton.  It  made  the  town  hum  with  busi¬ 
ness  and  progress,  with  the  result  that  its  wants  became  self-supplied. 

Allotment  of  the  undivided  lands  within  the  town  purchase  was 
made  in  1736.  The  lands  had  been  secured  in  the  days  of  Timothy’s 
father  and  grandfather,  and  were  allotted  to  the  commonage  owners, 
of  whom  Timothy  was  one,  according  to  their  several  interests  and 
amount  of  acreage  therein.  The  divisions  were  based  upon  equitable 
ownership  and  acreage  of  commonage  held  by  individuals  entitled 
thereto.  They  were  called  ten,  five  and  three-acre  divisions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  acres  of  undivided  lands  allotted  for  each  acre 
of  commonage. 

The  first  drawing  took  place  on  June  4,  1736,  being  legalized  at 
the  Town  meeting  of  April  6th  by  a: 

Major  vote  of  the  proprietors  of  all  undivided  lands  belonging  to 
the  town  that  there  should  be  a  division  *  *  *  on  ye  north 

side  of  Acobonick  Neck  *  *  and  Aylwife  Brook  Neck,  to  be 

layed  out;  *  *  and  yt  ye  trustees  have  full  power  to  lay  out 

the  same  [as  they  shall  see  cause],  and  to  get  men  to  assist  them 

*  *  as  they  shall  have  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  agreement  which  signified  two  divisions, 
only  one  division  was  carried  out  as  a  whole.  In  this  division  were 
forty-nine  lots  made  out  of  a  little  over  seven  thousand  acres,  being 
called  the  ten-acre  division  because  ten  acres  of  land  were  allotted  to 
one  acre  of  commonage.  In  all  the  subsequent  and  the  preceding 
divisions  this  acreage  of  commonage  was  the  measure,  and  it  gave  the 
name  and  amounts  to  the  lands  divided. 

In  this  it  confirmed  Timothy’s  drawing,  in  which  he  had  partici¬ 
pated  twenty  years  before  for  his  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  the 
fourth  lot  in  the  Accabonack  Neck,  with  the  following  descriptions 
as  being  “bounded  southwardly  and  westwardly  by  (the)  highways, 
Eastwardly  by  (the  land  tracts  of)  Nathaniel  Dominy  and  (of)  Samuel 
Russill,  and  Northwardly  by  the  third  lot.  ”  The  other  parts  in  the 
same  lot  were  drawn  by  these  two  men,  the  former  to  receive  ten 
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acres  and  the  other  twenty  acres.  Timothy  also  had  in  the  drawing 
thirty-five  acres  out  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty-two  acres  in  the 
thirtieth  lot,  and  the  rest  went  to  others.  This  lot  was  bounded 
‘‘northwardly  by  the  twenty-ninth  lot,  westwardly  and  eastwardly  by 
(the)  highways,  and  southwardly  by  the  thirty-first  lot.” 

Another  drawing  was  held  later  “Persuant  to  a  major  vote  bearing 
date  (of)  February  6th,  1739-40,”  in  the  five-acre  divisions  out  of  a 
tract  of  a  little  over  thirty-one  hundred  acres.  Timothy  drew  in  the 
eleventh  lot  a  part  of  what  contained  sixty-five  acres,  bounded  east¬ 
wardly  by  (the)  old  Accobonac  highway,  northwardly  by  the  cross 
highway,  westwardly  by  the  Fireplace  highway,  southwardly  by  the 
additions  laid  out  to  the  8th  and  9th  lots.” 

According  to  “an  account  of  each  man’s  right  in  commonage,  in 
order  to  lay  out  a  division  of  land  of  five  acres  to  one-acre  com¬ 
monage,”  Timothy  was  accorded  thirteen  acres  and  so  were  most  of 
the  townsmen.  The  undivided  rights  in  commonage  have  a  different 
notation  from  the  same  rights  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  and  also  of  Southold.  In  East  Hampton  the  term  “13  acres  of 
commonage”  is  the  same  as  “^150  allotment”  in  Southampton, 
meaning  one  full  share.  All  the  undivided  lands  in  the  town  were 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  lots  or  full  shares.  Each  lot  consisted  of 
thirteen  acres,  not  in  actual  size,  but  this  was  simply  the  unit  of  value. 
According  to  the  Town  Records: 

The  record  of  the  additions  of  (the)  land  laid  out  that  we,  the 
layers,  laid  out  so  some  *  *  lots  to  make  them  equal  one  with 

another;  and  whereas,  some  lots  and  not  their  proportion  in  the  lots, 
they  have  it  in  the  addition  as  may  appear  by  this  record. 

This  was  a  five-acre  division  additional  in  a  tract  of  a  little  short 
of  six  hundred  acres.  Timothy  received  thirteen  and  a  half  acres  in 
the  eleventh  additional,  a  part  of  land  lying  adjoining  to  the  Accabo- 
nack  highway,  north  of  the  tenth  additional  division,  bounded  “by  a 
highway  that  goes  from  the  Accabonac  highway  to  the  highway  that 
goes  from  Amagansett  to  Accabonac,  eastwardly  by  Lewis  Conkling’s 
land,  and  southwardly  by  the  land  of  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Gardiner.” 
In  a  second  five-acre  additional  division  out  of  a  little  over  twenty- 
eight  hundred  acres,  Timothy  drew  on  February  6,  1740  the  eighth 
lot,  which  was  thirteen  acres  of  commonage.  The  lot  contained 
forty-three  acres  of  land  : 

Bounded  northerly  by  the  seventh  lot,  easterly  by  a  6-pole  highway, 
southerly  by  the  ninth  lot,  and  westerly  partly  by  the  parsonage  land 
and  partly  by  the  12th  lot  that  was  laid  out  in  the  5-acre  division,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  addition  of  13  acres  of  land  lying  northward  of  the  tan 
creek  about  a  half  mile  from  it  bounded  northerly  by  the  thirty-fifth 
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lot,  easterly  by  a  highway  that  John  Diamond  uses  to  go  into  Sag 
Harbor  highway,  southerly  by  a  parcel  of  land  laid  out  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  several  lots,  and  westerly  by  a  new  4-pole  highway. 

One  more,  and  the  last  drawing  of  the  three-acre  divisions  out  of 
a  little  short  of  eighteen  hundred  acres,  took  place  on  March  30, 
1747.  Our  ancestor  did  not  have  a  hand  in  this  drawing,  death  hav¬ 
ing  removed  him  in  1741.  His  sons  ‘‘Timothy  Mulford  and  broth¬ 
ers”  were  accorded  the  privilege  to  participate  in  the  drawing.  They 
apparently  drew  together  as  one  without  distinction,  the  eighty-first 
lot,  containing  thirteen  acres  in  a  tract  on  the  Sag  Harbor  highway; 
the  sixtieth  lot,  containing  thirteen  acres,  south  of  the  Montauk  high¬ 
way,  and  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  lot,  containing  ten  acres, 
north  by  the  Amagansett  highway. 

This  completed  the  distribution  by  a  drawing  of  over  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  acres  allotted  in  the  years  commencing  in  1736  and  ending  in 
1747.  Efforts  made  to  complete  and  perpetuate  the  list  of  the  com¬ 
monage  owners  by  the  committees  thereto  appointed,  were  unavail¬ 
ing,  as  shown  by  the  subsequent  minutes  in  the  “Town  Records.” 

Historian  Hedges  says  that: 

It  was  a  question  often  mooted  whether  the  title  to  the  lands  was 
vested  in  the  Town  as  a  corporation,  or  in  certain  proprietors,  their 
heirs  and  assigns.  From  some  expression  in  the  records  it  appears 
that  the  Town,  as  a  town,  owned  and  controlled  all  lands  until  allotted; 
but  the  proprietors  who  undertook  the  enterprise  of  settling  the  colo¬ 
ny,  purchasing  of  the  Indians,  instituting  and  building  the  church  and 
schoolhouse,  and  subduing  the  wilderness,  called  themselves  the 
town.”  To  all  practical  purposes  and  intents,  for  over  an  hundred 
years,  they  were  “the  town.”  Their  expenditure  of  time,  labor, 
money,  an|l  the  hardships  and  dangers  they  underwent  made  the  place 
habitable  for  themselves  and  others;  and  the  enhanced  value  they 
deemed  as  justly  an  inheritance  belonging  to  them  and  their  heirs. 

The  question  was  finally  settled  in  1851,  when  a  judgment  was 
duly  entered  in  an  action  between  Mr.  Hedges,  who  was  himself  a 
lawyer,  and  the  rest  of  the  proprietors  on  one  side  as  plaintiffs,  and 
the  town  trustees  on  the  other  side  as  defendants.  In  this  suit  it  was 
decided  that  the  proprietors  were  the  true  owners,  according  to  their 
shares  as  tenants  in  common,  and  that  the  trustees  should  execute  to 
them  a  release  and  surrender  of  the  premises  under  their  corporate 
seal.  This  was  done  on  March  9,  1852. 

Governor  after  governor  came  and  went,  but  the  wand  of  tyranny 
continued  to  produce  ill  consequences.  East  Hampton  was  no  longer 

at  loggerheads  with  the  governors.  Judging  by  the  records,  the  old 
opposition  seems  to  have  lulled  down  since  the  passing  away  of  Timo¬ 
thy’s  famous  father  Samuel  Mulford,  and  the  other  fearless  townsmen. 
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The  scene  of  disturbance  was  then  shifted  to  New  York,  right  under 
the  nose  of  Governor  Crosby,  who  met  with  harsh  criticisms  at  the 
hands  of  a  certain  publisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper  there,  who  had 
the  temerity  to  question  the  right  of  the  government  to  suppress  criti¬ 
cism  of  it.  The  publisher  was  brought  before  the  court  to  stand  trial 
by  a  jury.  In  spite  of  all  the  governor  and  his  packed  court  could 
do,  the  verdict  reached  was  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  criticise  the 
government  on  the  ground  that  there  would  be  no  other  way  of  show¬ 
ing  up  its  bad  methods,  and  the  publisher  was  acquitted.  What 
cheering  news  it  must  have  been  when  it  reached  East  Hampton,  for 
it  vindicated  their  forefathers  who  had  fought  for  the  same  right  for 
years! 

At  his  death  Timothy  was  survived  by  his  widow  and  children. 
His  will  was  made  two  days  before  he  went  across  the  Great  Divide. 
His  son  Timothy  was  named  the  sole  executor  to  carry  out  his  wishes 
embodied  in  his  “Last  will  and  Testiment.'’  The  will  was  admitted 
to  the  probate  court  on  February  24,  1742  : 

(He  gave  to  his)  welbeloved  wife  Sarah  one-third  part  of  all  my 
Lands  (to  use)  during  her  natural  Life,  and  the  use  of  one-half  of 
my  dwelling  House  and  one-third  part  of  all  my  moveable  Estate. 

(To  his  son  Timothy  was  bequeathed  the)  dw'elling  House  and 
House  Lott,  and  one-fifth  part  of  one  Whole  share  of  Montauk  and 
the  Improvement  of  one-fifth  Part  more,  *  (until)  my  son 
Christopher  comes  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  one-third  part 
of  all  my  Meadow  and  commonage,  and  the  piece  of  Land  at  Grassey 
Hollow,  containing  forty  acres,  and  one  piece  of  Land  at  Buck’s  Kiln 
containing  fourteen  acres,  and  one  piece  more  at  the  Line,  containing 
forty-three  acres,  and  my  Windmill,  and  [sic  orig.  ]  eight  acres  of 
Land  at  Little  Pond,  all  which  I  give  to  my  s(ai)d  son  Timothy  and 
to  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever. 

(His  son  Christopher  received  fifty-two  acres  of  Land,  which  had) 
‘two  holes  of  water”  in  it,  twelve  acres  of  land  at  Stony  Hill,  (a) 
ten-acre  tract  at  Amagansett,  one  piece  of  land  (number  of  acres  not 
mentioned)  at  hook  Pond,  one-fifth  part  of  one  Whole  Share  of 
Montauk,  and  one-third  part  of  all  his  Meadow  and  Commonage. 

(His  son  Edward  was  given  one  piece  of  land  at  Accabonack,  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  acres,  one  piece  of  land  in  the  East  Plain  con¬ 
taining  fifteen  acres),  one-fifth  part  of  one  whole  Share  of  Montauk 
now  in  (the)  Possession  of  my  Brother  Samuel  Mulford,  and  the 
one-third  of  all  (my)  Meadow  and  Commonage,  and  my  part  of  my 
said  Brother  Samuel’s  Close  at  the  Brick  Kilns,  when  he  leave(s)  it 
all,  *  as  aforesaid. 

(Timothy  added  a  clause  in  his  will  that)  in  case  either  of  my 
aforesaid  sons  should  happen  to  depart  his  Life  not  having  a  male 
heir,  then  his  part  (of)  Lands  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the 
other  two  Brothers. 
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All  of  the  remainder  of  his  “moveable  estate”  not  already  given 
away,  was  to  be  divided  among  his  three  sons,  but  as  the  two  younger 
boys  were  still  minors,  he  ordered  that  their  shares  in  the  “moveable 
estate”  be  converted  into  cash  and  put  at  interest  until  they  come  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  then  they  be  given  both  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest. 

His  will  is  kept  in  the  Office  of  the  Surrogate  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York.  In  those  days  the  colonial  governor  primarily 
was  the  chief  probate  officer,  but  the  wills  had  to  be  first  proved  be¬ 
fore  a  local  deputy  before  being  sent  to  New  York  City  to  be  rec¬ 
orded.  Occasionally  the  records  of  old  wills  are  found  in  the  town 
records,  and  a  few  are  located  in  the  archives  of  the  secretary  of 
state  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  the  old  cemetery,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  town  street,  are  the 
graves  of  Timothy,  his  wife  Sarah  and  their  four  children  who  died 
in  infancy.  On  Timothy’s  stone  slab  is  inscribed: 

Here  lyes  Buried 
ye  Body  of  Mr. 

TIMOTHY  MULFORD 
who  Departed  this 
life  December  10th  Anno 
Doml(  n't)  1741  Aged 
about  60  years. 

It  is  almost  possible  to  accurately  represent  on  this  page  the  style 
of  lettering  in  use  during  that  period.  We  do  not  attempt  to  indicate 
exactly  the  logotypes,  or  composite  letters,  with  the  exception  of 
arranging  them  in  lines  as  copied  from  the  stone. 

The  Long  Island  Epitaphs  says  that : 

The  early  grave  stones  (now)  standing  (there  in  the  enclosures), 
are  mostly  either  of  imported  slate,  or  of  sandstone  brought  across 
the  Sound  from  the  Connecticut  shore.  *  *  *  *  (The 

former  were  brought)  from  the  quarries  of  southwestern  England  and 
Wales.  Their  counterparts  may  be  seen  in  all  the  older  coast  towns 
of  New  England,  from  Portsmouth,  (Maine),  to  New  Haven, 
(Conn).,  and  (the)  examples  are  still  standing  in  the  old  church 
yards  of  Trinity  and  St.  Paul’s,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Their 
decorated  heads  and  borders,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  care¬ 
fully  conventionalized  in  character,  were  engraved  in  the  mother 
country,  while  the  inscriptions  were  usually  cut  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  On  many  of  these  slate  stones  the  fine  scratches  made  by 
the  workman  with  the  corner  of  his  chisel  to  limit  the  heights  of  the 
letters  of  the  inscription  (s),  are  still  plainly  discernible;  the  storms  of 
two  hundred  years  have  failed  to  obliterate  them  or  to  make  the 
slightest  impression  on  the  original  surface.  It  is  far  otherwise  with 
the  stones  from  the  home  quarries  of  Connecticut.  On  many  of 
these  the  inscriptions  have  suffered,  surface  disintegration  having 
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obliterated  all  but  the  deeper  cut  portions  of  the  letters,  while  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  entire  surface  scaled  away  so  that  all  evidences 
of  inscription  have  vanished.  *****  The  advent 
of  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country  naturally  put  an  end  to  the 
importation  of  the  English  slates,  and  they  were  completely  superseded 
by  the  brownstones  from  the  Connecticut  valley  which,  in  turn,  gave 
way,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  memorials  of 
white  marble. 


The  children  of  Timothy  and  Sarah  were: 

Amy,  baptized  March  20,  1709;  was  married,  December 
21,  1727,  to  Stephen  Hedges,  whose  ancestor  William 
Hedges  was  a  contemporary  of  our  Judge  John  Mulford. 
She  died  in  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  in  1760. 

Esther,  baptized  March  23,  1712;  died  ‘‘early  in  (the)  morn¬ 
ing”  of  May  27,  1717,  “aged  5  years,  5  mo(s. )  &  7ds.’  ’ 
TIMOTHY,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Christopher,  1st.,  baptized  August  30,  1719,  the  name  being 
given  him  in  honor  of  his  uncle,  John  Christophers;  died 
“ab(ou)t  4  (o’clock)  in  (the)  morning”  of  September 
13,  1719,  “aged  7  weeks.” 

twins,  baptized  November  24,  1723,  the 
Ebenezer,  former  died  “ab(ou)t  11  A.M.,”  January 

8,  1724,  “aged  6  weeks,”  and  the  latter 
Christopher,  2nd.  I  moved  to  New  Jersey  some  years  before 

[  his  brother  Timothy  about  1771. 

Sarah,  baptized  August  18,  1728;  died  “about  5  of  ye  clock 
P.M.,”  September  14,  1728,  “aged  4  weeks.” 

Edward,  baptized  February  8,  1730;  died  in  1754;  married 
January  3,  1752,  Anna  Miller,  a  descendant  of  either 
John  or  Andrew  Miller,  of  whose  early  history  little  is 
known.  In  his  will  of  September  7,  1754,  he  mentions 
his  wife  ‘  Amev.  ” 


Authorities  consulted:  East  Hampton  Town  Records,”  by  Jo¬ 

seph  S.  Osborne;  “History  of  East  Hampton,”  by  Henry  Parsons 
Hedges;  “East  Hampton,”  by  William  S.  Pellatreau,  in  W.  W. 
Munsell’s  “History  of  Suflolk  County,  N.  Y. ,”  and  also  in  Peter 
Ross’  “History  of  Long  Island”;  “Diary  of  Joshua  Hempstead  of 
New  London,  Connecticut”;  “New  London  (Conn.)  Probate  Rec¬ 
ords,”  by  Donald  Lines  Jacobus,  in  the  American  Genealogist;  “Two 
Daughters  of  Ananias  Conkline,”  by  Conklin  Mann,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Genealogist;  ‘East  Hampton  Church  Records”;  “Documentary 
History  of  New  York,”  by  E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  M.D.;  “Long  Is¬ 
land  Epitaphs,”  by  Edward  Doubleday  Harris;  “Combined  Morris 
County  (N.  J. )  Church  Registers”;  research  work  by  a  Long  Is¬ 
land  genealogist;  and  investigation  by  personal  correspondence. 
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TIMOTHY^  MULFORD  was  baptized  on  April  13,  1718,  in 
the  new  church  built  a  year  previously  in  East  Hampton,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  The  entry  of  his  baptism  was  made  in  the  “record  of  infants, 
or  children  under  age,"  which  was  started  on  December  10,  1699, 
by  R  ev.  Nathaniel  Huntting,  the  ordained  pastor  of  the  town  church. 
When  Timothy  grew  up  to  manhood  his  name  was  entered  on  the 
list  of  freeholders  of  Suffolk  county,  bearing  date  of  February  27, 
1737. 

After  Timothy  “came  to  man’s  estate’’  he  was  married  in  Southold 
by  Minister  Huntting  to  Mary  Dimond,  of  that  place,  on  October 
26,  1738,  as  we  read  in  the  parson’s  church  register:  “I  married 
ym  when  over  at  (the)  Southold  ordination.’’  The  suggestion  for 
his  marriage  there  on  that  date  probably  came  from  his  minister,  who 
was  on  that  day  to  officiate  at  the  ordination  service  for  that  town’s 
fourth  minister.  Rev.  James  Davenport,  a  great-grandson  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Rev.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven.  Of  course,  Timothy 
was  glad  enough  to  accept  the  suggestion.  So  as  it  turned  out,  it 
was  a  great  occasion  for  the  whole  town  attended  en  masse  to  pay 
homage  to  its  new  minister,  and  to  shower  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  upon  Timothy  and  his  bride.  The  newly-ordained  clergyman 
years  later  had  the  misfortune  to  get  himself  into  a  much-regretted 
plight  by  his  erratic  conduct,  which  ultimately  brought  about  his  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  church  in  1746. 

Later,  on  January  8,  1740,  “Amy  Dimon,  of  Southold,  a  sojourn¬ 
er  here’’  (East  Hampton)  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Samuel  Hedges 
by  Minister  Huntting.  It  is  our  surmise  that  the  bridegroom  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  his  bride  when  he  accompanied  the  minister’s 
party  to  Southold,  probably  to  act  as  best  man  at  Timothy’s  wed¬ 
ding. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Timothy’s  wife  and  Amy  were 
sisters  because,  after  her  wedding,  the  latter  came  to  live  in  East 
Hampton  until  her  marriage.  As  his  wife  was  a  native  of  Southold, 
L.  L,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  him,  we  surmise  that  she  her¬ 
self  and  her  sister  were  granddaughters  of  John  Dimond,  a  seaman 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  judging  by  the  meager  records  at  hand. 
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No  record  has  been  found  to  substantiate  whose  daughters  they  were, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Jonathan  Dimond  living 
there  in  1712,  who,  we  believe,  was  their  father.  The  Christian 
name  is  significant.  The  solution  of  their  parentage  is  close  at 
hand,  as  Mary's  youngest  son  bore  the  same  name.  As  Jonathan 
Dimond' s  wife's  Christian  name  was  Sarah,  that  name  also  appears 
in  her  own  family.  She  had  a  daughter  Amy  whose  namesake  was 
named  for  her  unmarried  aunt  Amy  Salmon,  sister  of  her  mother, 
which  may  help  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  Furthermore,  what  tends  to 
strengthen  our  belief  in  the  coincidence  is  that  these  two  sisters  gave 
the  same  names  of  Amy,  Mary  and  Sarah  to  their  own  children. 
The  sisters  were  under  age  when  they  were  bereaved  of  their  parents 
— their  father  in  1733,  and  their  mother  before  that  year. 

The  first  name  of  Hedges  in  the  printed  marriage  register  is  as 
given  above,  but  in  Historian  Hedges'  compiled  East  Hampton  family 
genealogies  it  is  Lemuel.  It  is  reasonable  to  think  that,  in  the  re¬ 
transcription  for  print  from  the  badly  scrawled  names  in  the  original 
records,  the  compilers  had  difficulty  in  deciphering  his  Christian  name. 
It  is  likely  that  the  first  part  of  the  name  was  not  legible  enough  to 
be  read  correctly.  In  the  printed  list  of  baptisms  his  first  name  is 
also  given  as  Lemuel,  not  Samuel.  This  Lemuel  was  a  grandson  of 
William  Hedges,  an  early  pioneer  of  East  Hampton,  being  a  brother 
of  Stephen  who  married  Timothy's  sister  Amy. 

Timothy  and  Mary  both  were  “restored  to  full  communion,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  Minister  Huntting's  registration  book,  the  former  on  April 
22,  1739,  while  his  young  wife  had  to  wait  a  year  until  their  “tot" 
was  able  to  walk  so  as  to  free  herself  of  any  hampering  during  the 
ceremony  which  took  place  on  April  27. 

Four  of  their  children  were  christened  by  Minister  Huntting  before 
his  retirement  from  the  ministry  on  account  of  old  age.  Rev.  Samuel 
Buell,  D.  D.,  who  succeeded  him  on  September  19,  1746,  baptized 
their  fifth  child  in  December  following,  it  being  one  of  seven  infants 
to  receive  the  rite  on  the  same  day.  He  was  at  first  careful  and 
faithful  in  recording  the  entries  of  baptisms  of  children  until  1752, 
when  he  became  erratic  and  neglectful.  I'hen  he  would  write  in  the 
children  of  named  families  without  mentioning  their  given  names  and 
the  dates.  It  seems  that  Timothy  had  an  infant  baptized  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  without  its  Christian  name  being  recorded.  It  probably 
died  in  infancy.  The  name  of  his  son  Christopher  is  omitted  from 
the  baptismal  register  of  1748.  These  careless  entries  threw  out  of 
gear  some  of  the  family  connections,  and  have  balked  the  attempts 
of  the  genealogists  to  build  up  the  family  lineages.  It  is,  however. 
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fortunate  that  the  entries  of  Timothy’s  children  were  made  in  better 
order. 

Owing  to  the  depletion  of  the  church  members  through  removals 
and  deaths,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buell  found  that  he  had  on  hand  January 
1,  1767,  a  congregation  of  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
members.  To  quote  him:  ‘Tpon  a  Review  I  find  that  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  this  church  as  Pastor  (in)  1746,  there  were  81  members. 
There  remains  of  them  now  but  21,  whose  names  now  follow,” 
among  them  being  Timothy  and  his  wife  Mary,  who  continued  to  be 
on  the  roster  in  1771. 

A  neighbor,  who  was  a  “schoolmaster,”  made  a  deed  of  convey¬ 
ance  on  the  seventh  of  June,  1740,  transferring  to  a  new  owner  his 
right  to  one-quarter  of  an  acre : 

Fronting  on  *  Town  Street,  bounded  by  the  Land  of  Timo¬ 
thy  Mulford  (his  father),  to  the  Southwest  (and)  by  the  Land  of 
Nathanial  Baker  to  the  North-East  and  North-West. 

The  deed  needed  the  signature  of  his  father  as  a  witness,  but  prob¬ 
ably  on  account  of  his  being  weak  and  ill,  his  son  “Timothy  Mul¬ 
ford,  Juner,”  was  sent  in  his  stead  to  affix  his  signature,  along  with 
his  uncle  Elias  Mulford.  The  deed  remained  in  the  family  posses¬ 
sion  for  generations.  What  reason  young  Timothy  had  for  keeping 
it  in  his  possession  we  cannot  find  out,  for  it  had  no  bearing  whatever 
on  his  connection  with  the  exception  that  it  bears  his  signature  as  a 
witness.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  he  probably  acquired  the  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  new  owner  in  later  years,  but  no  deed  of  conveyance 
has  been  discovered  alongside  the  schoolmaster’s  to  prove  it. 

When  Timothy  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  was  made,  with 
his  cousin  Isaac  Mulford,  an  overseer  of  the  poor  at  the  town  election 
of  April  6,  1742.  At  the  next  election  in  1743  he,  with  Joseph 
Osborn,  jr. ,  was  chosen  as  fence  viewer.  In  1744  and  again  in 
1746,  he  was  elected  a  trustee,  and  at  the  meeting  of  April  5,  1748, 
he  was  made  a  constable. 

The  office  of  constable,  according  to  Historian  Hedges,  was  an 
important  one,  being  generally  held  by  a  man  of  some  responsibility 
who  acted  as  executive  officer,  or  presided  as  moderator  at  the  town 
meetings. 

When  Timothy  became  a  heir  by  his  father’s  will  in  1741,  to  a 
“piece  of  Land  at  Buck(’s)  kiln,  containing  fourteen  acres,”  he 
found  it  necessary  to  have  some  more  land  added  to  it,  so  he  secured 
by  purchase  on  April  14,  1748,  from  his  uncle  Captain  Matthew 
Mulford,  a: 

Piece  of  woodland,  lying  and  being  in  Easthampton,  near  a  place 
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called  Buck's  kiln,  containing  ten  acres,  but(t)ed  and  bounded  by 
the  highway,  northeast  by  (the  land  of)  Timothy  Mulford  (himself), 
Southeast  by  the  highway.  Southwest  by  (the  land  of)  Matthew  Mul¬ 
ford  and  northwest  (by)  all. 

Timothy  paid  for  it  “the  Sum  of  ten  pounds  (in)  Current  money 
of  New  York.”  This  tract  was  a  part  of  Lot  No.  35,  containing 
fifty  acres,  laid  out  to  Matthew  Mulford,  February  6,  1740.  The 
deed  was  in  the  family  possession  for  generations,  passing  through 
three  consecutive  Timothy  Mulfords. 

Three  purchases  of  land  on  the  peninsula  of  Montauk,  w  hich  were 
made  in  the  life  time  of  our  pioneer  ancestor  Judge  John  Mulford 
and  his  son  Samuel,  comprised  “the  Hither  End”  purchase  of  1661, 
which  extended  to,  and  included  “Fort  Pond”;  the  “nine-score  acre 
purchase”  of  1664,  which  extended  from  “Fort  Pond  to  Great 
Pond,”  bounded  on  the  north  nearly  by  the  line  of  the  stone  wall 
between  these  ponds;  and  the  final  purchase  of  1687,  which  consti¬ 
tuted  three  sets  of  purchases  owned  by  different  parties.  In  June  of 
1748,  by  the  consent  of  all  the  proprietors,  these  complicated  inter¬ 
ests  w  ere  simplified  and  consolidated  so  as  to  run  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  territory  of  Montauk  which  contained  nine  thousand  acres.  In 
the  equalization,  a  share  in  the  “Hither  End”  was  estimated  at 
;^8. Or. a  share  in  the  land  “between  the  ponds,”  at  ^8. Or. 
and  a  share  in  the  land  east  of  Fort  Pond,  at  ^24.  Or.  0(7.  The  sum 
of  th  ese  three  groups  amounted  to  ^40.  Or.  0(7.  Thereafter,  a  share 
throughout  the  Montauk  land  was  measured  by  fifty  pounds,  and  an 
eighth  part  of  a  share  by  five  pounds,  all  ownership  or  interest  there¬ 
in  being  measured  by  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  In  this  equaliza¬ 
tion  the  share  of  Timothy  and  his  brother  Christopher  were  eight 
pounds  each  in  the  land,  “all  lying  eastward  of  Fort  Pond.” 

In  that  year  the  town  trustees  appointed  three  men  to  act  as  sur¬ 
veyors  in  laying  out  “a  division  of  land  and  (a)  swamp,”  at  North¬ 
west  and  Napeague,  to  be  distributed  by  a  drawing.  Forty-seven  lots 
were  staked  out,  and  several  roadways  laid  out  for  private  use  and 
convenience.  The  survey  was  completed  on  December  29,  and  the 
next  day  the  East  Hamptonians,  by  right  of  birth,  had  a  hand  in  the 
drawing.  Timothy  drew  “Lot  No.  44,”  containing  the  private 
highway  that  “runs  through  to  the  mouth  of  Napeague  Harbor.” 
The  roadways  in  course  of  time  became  thoroughfares  and  side  ways. 

We  find  by  the  deed  of  October  11,  1750,  that  Timothy  was  a 
joiner  by  trade,  as  by  it  he  became  a  buyer  of  Joseph  Conkling,  by 
paying  him  sixty-five  pounds  in  New  York  money  for  his  “messuage, 
or  house,  and  one-quarter  of  one  Acre  of  Land,”  in  East  Hampton, 
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it  being  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  lot  of  William  Hedges,  junior, 
north  by  the  land  of  Jacob  Shellinger,  and  south  by  Town  street. 
Also,  in  the  deed  of  Jeremiah  Stratton,  of  Bridghampton,  L.  I., 
under  date  of  February  4,  1758,  Timothy  was  still  termed  a  ‘^Joyn¬ 
er  when  he  was  buying  of  Stratton,  at  forty-one  pounds  and  ten 
shillings,  for  his  one-sixteenth  part  of  one  whole  share  throughout 
ye  Land  of  Menta(u)k.” 

Timothy  enjoyed  a  reputation  of  being  honest,  reliable  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  for  he  was  named  as  executor  of  several  wills.  We  shall 
mention  only  a  few  of  them:  the  will  of  his  brother  Edward,  made 
under  date  of  September  7,  1754,  being  probated  on  December  10, 
1754;  that  of  James  Hand  was  dated  October  19,  1754,  but  probably 
never  was  probated  because  Timothy  and  William  Hedges  were  made 

Administrators”  of  the  estate  in  1761,  and  that  of  Stephen  Hedges, 
dated  May  22,  1759,  and  proved  August  27,  1761,  Timothy  and 
William  Hedges,  jr. ,  being  named  as  executors. 

In  an  old  list  in  the  keeping  of  a  family  we  find  that,  as  an  execu¬ 
tor  of  his  brother  Edward’s  estate,  Timothy  had  a  notice  placed  on 
the  town  bulletin  board  announcing  that  he  would  conduct  a  sale,  on 
December  3,  1754,  of  all  the  possessions  belonging  to  his  deceased 
brother.  The  notice  read  that  the  goods  were: 

To  be  sold  by  way  of  vandue  by  Timothy  Mulford,  (comprising) 
S(o)m(e)  Household  Joyners,  Toule(s),  goods,  Cattel  &  Land  (on) 
Six  munth(’s)  Creatid  Given  to  purch(as)  er(s) ,  and  Sucurity  Given 
if  Required. 

There  are  two  pages  of  entries  with  the  names  of  the  purchasers, 
among  whom  we  noticed  was  a  “Timothy  Mulford,”  who  was 
probably  his  young  son.  Some  of  them  bought  a  number  of  different 
articles.  In  addition  to  carpenters’  tools  being  auctioned  off,  there 
were  quires  of  paper,  (a)  be(a)ver  hat,  rasers,  (a)  wigg,  (a)  wigg- 
box,  a  calf,  a  red  he(i)ffer,  a  brown  cow,  “lO(th)  part”  (probably 
meaning  a  tenth  of  a  share  in  Montauk  peninsula),  10  Acres  at 
Scimtt,  13  Acres  at  brush  plan,  a  “Glasher  Dimon”  (for  10  shil¬ 
lings),  bottles,  a  “pale,”  powder  horns,  a  shot  bag  and  a  grin(d)- 
stone. 

The  signatures  of  Timothy  and  his  oldest  son  Timothy,  junior, 
appear  as  witnesses  in  an  abstract  of  title  in  1758,  confirming  the 
transfer  of  the  rights  of  a  certain  proprietor  to  Jeremiah  Osborn,  in  a 
part  of  land  in  Montauk  Point : 

Estimated  at  three  pounds,  nine  shillings,  one  penny  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  penny  (an  acre),  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 

fifty-seven  pounds,  seven  shillings  and  eight  pence. 
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This  same  Jeremiah  Osborn  bought  of  Timothy  Chatfield  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1762,  a  ‘‘dwelling-house  and  (a)  home  lot,"  containing  eight¬ 
een  acres  in  the  town  of  East  Hampton.  An  odd  paragraph  was 
added  to  say  that : 

At  the  executing  of  the  within  deed  of  sale,  Thomas  Chatfield  did 
give  unto  Jeremiah  Osborn  delivery  and  seizing  of  the  premises,  by 
delivering  unto  him  one  turf  and  twig  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ten(u)r(e)  of  the  within  deed. 

It  was  signed  and  sealed  before  Justice  John  Chatfield.  One  of  the 
four  signatures  as  witnesses  to  the  deed  is  that  of  Timothy  Mulford. 
Both  Thomas  and  Justice  John  Chatfield  probably  were  in  some 
way  related  in  kinship  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Timothy's  uncle  Cap’t. 
Matthew  Mulford,  but  we  are  not  able  to  solve  exactly  this  relation¬ 
ship  problem  from  Historian  Hedges’  meager  Chatfield  genealogy. 

This  curious  mode  of  delivery,  by  “turf  and  twig"  of  land  upon 
a  sale,  was  a  custom  in  vogue,  derived  from  England,  which  had 
come  down  from  a  very  remote  period  before  written  records  of  con¬ 
veyance  came  into  existence.  When  a  sale  was  made  the  seller  and 
the  buyer  met  upon  the  ground  and,  in  token  of  transfer  of  title,  the 
one  gave  to  the  other  a  twig  broken  from  a  tree  and  a  fragment  of 
turf  taken  from  the  soil.  This  is  an  explanation  of  the  phrase  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  old  deeds.  It  is  met  with  in  the  “Hunting- 
ton  Town  Records,"  when  our  John^  Cory  was  the  town  clerk. 

Apparently  Timothy  was  prosperous,  as  by  this  time  he  was  able  to 
buy  from  Thomas  Filer,  a  tailor,  on  January  27,  1761,  by  paying 
him  probably  half  on  credit,  ninety-six  pounds  in  “current  money  of 
N(ew)  Y(ork),"  for  his  : 

Messuage  or  Tract  of  land,  lying  in  the  Town  of  Easthampton 
containing,  by  estimation,  six  Acres,  bounded  (on  the)  East  by  Little 
Pond  Lane  and  Jeremiah  Osborn’s  Land,  southwest  by  Daniel  Mill¬ 
er's  old  house  lot,  northerly  by  Oppequoug  and  (the)  land  (that 
was)  lately  Stephen  Hedges'.  And  wee,  Henry  Hoppin  &  Jane 
Hoppin,  mother  (of)  the  above  named  Thomas  Filer,  surrender  our 
Dower  Right  in  (the)  above  (mentioned). 

On  February  23,  1767,  Timothy  paid  to  Thomas  Talmadge  and 
his  wife  Jemima,  seventeen  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings  for  their 
“one  thirty-second  part  of  a  whole  share  throughout  the  Land  (of) 
Montauket. 

By  a  deed  of  April  9,  1767,  the  rights  to  a  “one-Thirteen (th) 
Share  lot  of  woodland  No.  99,  Lying  in  Easthampton  *  to 
the  westward  of  the  said  Town  plot,"  owned  jointly  by  David  and 
Henry  Conkling  and  the  three  Edwards  brothers,  were  transferred  to 
Timothy  by  sale : 
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For  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Seven  Pounds,  Sixteen  Shil¬ 
lings  (in)  current  money  of  New  York.  (As  the  deed  states)  the 
said  Vendors  do  covenant  and  engage  the  premisses  unto  him,  the 
said  Timothy  Mulford,  his  Heirs  and  Assigns,  against  the  lawful 
claims  and  demands  of  all  persons  whatsover,  forever,  (and)  hereafter 
to  warant,  secure  and  defend. 

This  lot  was  shared  in  the  drawing  on  March  30,  1747,  by  John 
Edwards,  the  father  of  the  three  Edwards  brothers,  who  drew  a  parcel 
of  four  acres;  David  Conkling,  a  parcel  of  six  and  one-fourth  acres 

and  ^  thirty-six  poles  of  commonage”;  Henry  Conkling,  two  and  a 
half  acres;  and  Eliphalet  Stratton,  “four  poles  of  commonage. 
The  latter  probably  sold  his  parcel  to  one  of  his  partners  long  be¬ 
fore  this  deed  was  made,  and  evidently  John  Edwards  conveyed  by 
deed  his  parcel  to  his  sons.  According  to  the  description  of  the 
combined  lot  in  the  Town  Records,  it  lies  “on  the  brushy  plain  to  the 
north  of  the  tan  creek.  Bounded  (on  the)  east  by  the  ninety-eighth 
lot;  south  by  a  highway;  west  by  the  hundredth  lot,  (and)  north,  by 
a  highway,  containing  12  acres,”  which  probably  should  be  thirteen 
instead  in  the  totality. 

By  the  will  of  Edward  Jones,  the  property  alongside  Timothy’s, 
containing  a  house  and  land  in  the  appproximation  of  a  quarter  acre, 
went  to  Phebe  his  only  daughter  and  heiress,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to 
Timothy,  May  30,  1768,  for  the  price  of  seventy  pounds  and  one 
shilling.  Timothy  probably  bought  it  to  increase  the  acreage  of  his 
farm  land.  According  to  the  deed  the  description  of  its  limits  is  as 
follows:  bounded  “East  southerly  by  *  Town  Street,  south 
westerly  by  the  said  Timothy  Mulford’ s  home  lot.  West  northerly 
and  north  easterly  by  Nathaniel  Baker  s  home  lot.  On  the  back 
of  the  deed  is  an  odd  paragraph  written  by  Justice  Chatfield,  stating 
that : 

The  named  Phebe  Jones  gave  actual  possession,  (de) livery  and 
Seizing  of  the  within  mentioned  Premisses  to  Timothy  Mulford  by 
delivering  (to)  him  one  turf  and  twig  apart  in  lieu  of  the  WHOLE 
to  him. 

It  seems  that  for  seven  years  after  1748,  1  imothy  held  no  office  in 
any  capacity  until  his  election  in  April  of  1755,  with  another  man,  as 
overseer  of  the  poor,  and  he  was  again  chosen  on  April  6,  1762, 
with  his  cousin  Cap’t.  David  Mulford  for  the  same  office. 

Timothy  was  one  of  the  twelve  trustees  chosen  at  the  town  elec¬ 
tion  on  April  7,  1767.  He  was  reelected  on  April  4,  1769,  and  held 
the  office  until  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  was  on  the  board 
when  a  petition  bearing  forty  names  was  received,  praying  for  “the 
liberty  to  build  a  wharf  at  the  place  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
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Sagg  Harbor,  for  the  more  convenient  carrying  on  of  trade  and  nav¬ 
igation.  ”  The  board  approved  the  conditions  of  agreement  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  petition.  Among  the  seven  official  signatures,  affixed 
with  seals  opposite  them,  approving  is  Timothy’s,  “having  hereunto 
set  our  hands  and  (of)  fixed  our  seals  this  12th  day  of  February, 
1770.”  His  connection  with  the  town  affairs  then  ceased,  as  next 
we  find  him  living  with  his  family  in  Hanover  Neck  in  the  county  of 
Morris,  New  Jersey,  a  year  or  so  following. 

As  stated  in  the  life  story  of  his  father,  numerous  young  men  were 
emigrating  to  the  south  coast  of  New  Jersey,  bordering  on  Delaware 
bay,  among  whom  were  the  Mulfords,  the  descendants  of  William 
Mulford;  and  by  1770,  the  counties  of  Cape  May,  Cumberland, 
Salem  and  Gloucester,  along  the  bay  and  the  river,  became  prolific 
with  the  name  of  Mulford.  In  1740  there  appeared  in  the  Passaic 
valley  the  family  of  Cap’t.  Jonathan  Mulford,  who  came  there  from 
East  Hampton.  He  had  lived  in  the  uncultivated  country  of  Cape 
May  when  a  small  boy,  but  was  sent  back  to  his  grandfather's  family 
in  East  Hampton  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  there  until  he  was  married.  Then  he  and  his  bride  moved 
to  Essex  county  to  live  and  raise  a  family. 

According  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Mulford  family,  in  Hedges’  East 
Hampton  history,  Christopher,  brother  of  Timothy,  “removed  to 
N.  J.”;  but  nothing  is  found  in  Rev.  Dr.  Buell’s  church  register  to 
corroborate  it.  Probably  he  did  go  to  New  Jersey  in  the  sixties  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Perhaps  he  was  a  bachelor,  or  if  married, 
he  left  no  descendants.  No  will  of  his  was  ever  recorded.  In  con¬ 
sulting  the  old  records  of  Morris  county.  New  Jersey,  we  find  no  in¬ 
dication  of  his  having  ever  owned  a  foot  of  land  there.  No  definite 
trace  was  ever  found  of  him.  He  just  vanished  into  oblivion. 

Timothy  likely  had  received  letters  from  either  this  brother  or  his 
distant  cousin  Jonathan  Mulford,  or  from  both  occasionally,  praising 
New  Jersey  as  a  place  of  residence.  But  the  idea  of  moving  there 
did  not  sink  into  his  mind  until  close  to  1771.  I'here  were  others 
who  preceded  or  followed  him,  for  we  find  in  the  records  of  Morris 
county  such  families  as  the  Osborns,  the  Hedgeses,  and  others  there 
who  came  from  East  Hampton.  In  the  migration  those  who  went 
with  Timothy  were  his  wife,  the  family  of  his  son  Timothy,  his  un¬ 
married  son  Christopher,  his  minor  daughter  Esther,  and  probably 
his  cousin  Jeremiah  Mulford,  who  died  there  December  20,  1791, 
“in  the  78th  year  of  his  Age.”  It  is  believed  that  his  daughters  also 
accompanied  him  in  the  moving.  Apparently  his  son  Jonathan  re¬ 
mained  behind  in  East  Hampton. 
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While  living  either  in  Hanover  Neck  or  in  East  Hampton,  Timo¬ 
thy  heard  of  a  large  tract  of  land  offered  for  sale  by  Joseph  Tuttle, 
reaching  from  the  Whippany  to  the  Passaic  rivers,  a  big  portion  of 
it  being  wild  and  uncultivated.  Obtaining  a  price  on  it,  he  opened 
a  negotiation  on  April  25,  1771  for  a  loan  of  one  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  from  a  New  York  merchant  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  White,  probably  through  the  assistance  of  Justice 
Abraham  Ogden  of  Hanover  Neck.  The  bond  which  Timothy  gave 
to  the  merchant  for  binding  the  deal  bears  the  name  of  his  co-ap¬ 
plicant  Stephen  Conkling,  for  it  says  either  he,  or  Stephen  Conkling : 

Or  either  of  their  Heirs,  Exec(’)rs,  Administrators,  or  any  of 
them  shall  &  do  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  above 
mentioned  Thomas  White,  his  Heirs,  Exec(’)rs,  Administrators  or 
Assigns,  the  just  and  full  sum  of  Eight  Hundred  and  seventy-five 
(pounds  in)  Current  Money  af (ore)s(ai)d  on  or  before  the  twenty- 
ri(fth)  Day  of  April  next  ensuing  the  Date  hereof,  with  the  lawful 
Interest  from  the  Date  hereof  without  Fraud  or  without  Delay. 

The  “mortgage  &  bond  to  Mr.  White  from  Mr.  Mulford”  were 
prepared  by  Justice  Abraham  Ogden.  The  sum  which  Timothy 
agreed  to  pay  was  one-half  doubled  on  the  borrowed  sum  to  be  re¬ 
turned  with  interest. 

It  is  likely  that  Stephen  Conkling  came  with  Timothy  from  East 
Hampton,  for  the  old  document  mentions  them  as  “both  of  the 
County  of  Morris  and  Province  of  New  Jersey,”  but  why  he  was 
made  a  co-joiner  in  the  application  for  the  loan  is  not  clear.  In  the 
acquiring  of  the  land  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  a  joint  part¬ 
ner  of  Timothy.  Probably  it  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  but  we 
have  made  no  effort  to  ascertain  the  reason. 

With  the  money  thus  received,  Timothy  settled  with  Mr.  Tuttle 
for  the  tract  of  land,  according  to  the  agreement.  The  deed  was 
drawn  on  November  29,  1771,  but  it  was  not  executed  until  the  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  on  January  16,  1772,  in  the  office  of  Justice  Joseph 
Kitchell,  our  ancestor  and  grandfather  of  Susan  Mulford' s  mother. 

According  to  the  description  in  the  deed,  the  land  had  belonged  to 
Jonathan  Stiles,  from  whom  Joseph  Tuttle  bought  it  in  1734  and 
kept  it  in  his  possession  until  this  sale.  It  bears  the  signature  of 
Timothy’s  son  “Timothy  Mulford,  Jun,”  as  one  of  the  three  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  deed  describes  the  tract  as  lying  at  the  place : 

Called  the  neck  Between  the  aforesaid  Rivers  Passaich  Sz  Whip- 
onang,  the  meets  and  Bounds  are  as  follows,  (viz.)  Begin (n)ing  at  a 
red  oak  tree  Standing  one  chain  and  a  half  from  (the)  Whipanong 
river,  known  by  the  name  of  Coxe(’)s  Corner,  thence  running  South 
thirty-three  Degrees  East,  forty  Chains  To  a  post;  thence  North  Six¬ 
ty-Eight  Degrees  and  sixteen  minutes  east,  nineteen  Chain (s)  and 
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thirty-two  links;  thence  north  one  Degree  and  fifteen  minutes  east, 
Two  Chain  (s)  and  Twenty-one  links;  thence  north  Eighty-four  De¬ 
grees  and  fifty-five  minutes  east,  five  chains  and  Eighty-five  links; 
thence  north  fifty-seven  Degrees  and  forty  minutes  east.  Eight  chains 
and  Seventy-five  links  to  a  post;  thence  South  thirty-two  Degrees  and 
Twenty  minutes  east,  one  Hundred  and  four  chains  to  (the)  Passaick 
river;  thence  Down  the  same  the  Several  Courses  to  a  post  Corner 
of  William  Dixon  (  )  Land;  thence  north  Thirty-two  De¬ 

grees  and  Twenty  minutes  west,  fourteen  chains  and  seventeen  links; 
then  south  fifty-three  Degrees  west,  seventeen  chains  and  fifty  links; 
thence  north  thirty-two  Degrees  and  twenty  minutes  west,  fifty  chains 
and  Twenty-three  links  to  a  post  by  the  road;  thence  north  fifty-seven 
Degrees  and  forty  minutes  east,  sixty-seven  links  to  a  post  by  (the) 
said  road;  then  north  fourteen  Degrees  and  forty-five  minutes  west. 
Eleven  chains  and  fifty  links;  thence  north  thirty-two  Degrees  west. 
Seven  Chains  and  seventy-three  links;  thence  north  one  Degree  east, 
forty-one  chains  and  Eighty  links  to  (the)  said  Whiponang  river; 
thence  up  (the)  same  the  sever (al  courses  ti)ll  it  comes  to  a  South 
(  )  thirty-three  Degrees  east,  (by  the)  course  from  (the)  said 

river  one  chain  and  a  half  To  (the)  said  red  oak,  the  Begin (n)ing. 
Containing  Three  Hundred  and  ninety-two  acres  (in)  strict  meas¬ 
ure. 

This  tract  was  a  part  of  the  bottom  lands,  containing  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  acres,  running  quite  across  and  located  between  the 
above  named  sluggish  streams.  Its  original  owner  was  Daniel  Cox, 
who  purchased  it  as  early  as  1715  under  the  authority  of  the  proprie¬ 
tary  government  at  Elizabethtown.  When  conveyed  by  deed  to 
Joseph  Tuttle  in  1734  it  was  owned  by  Jonathan  Stiles,  wTo  acquir¬ 
ed  it  by  purchase  of  the  first  owner  long  before.  This  piece  of  land 
at  once  took  the  fancy  of  Timothy  when  he  was  looking  around  him 
to  buy  a  farm;  it  seemed  to  possess  agricultural  advantages  which  he 
readily  discerned  in  its  rich  and  easily-subdued  soil. 

On  June  4,  1773,  Timothy  obtained  from  Joseph  Tuttle  a  quit¬ 
claim  on  a  tract  of  land,  which  was  a  part  of  the  land  Mr.  Tuttle 
bought  from  Jonathan  Stiles,  it  being  at  the  corner  of  Napthali 
Byram’s  and  Garret  Roppelej’s  lands: 

Running  thence  North  57  degrees  East,  8  chains  (and)  75  links, 
thence  South  32  degrees  east  to  the  road  leading  from  (the)  said 
Byram’s  to  David  Tuttle’s,  thence  along  the  road  to  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  line,  (containing  one  and  three-fourth  acres). 

Probably  needing  more  money  for  the  purchase  of  implements  to 
use  on  his  newly-possessed  land,  he  went  up  Long  Island  to  his  na¬ 
tive  town  to  obtain  another  loan.  The  wealthy  David  Gardiner,  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  (Gardiner’s  island)  had  the  wherewithal  to  accom¬ 
modate  him.  The  sum  borrowed  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
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pounds,  eight  shillings  and  seven  pence,  on  February  1,  1772,  with 
the  promise  to  pay  back  twice  the  sum,  amounting  to  ‘  three  Hun¬ 
dred  and  five  pounds.  Current  money  of  New  York,”  with  interest 
from  date.  This  debt  was  settled  on  June  23,  1777  by  his  son 
Jonathan,  who  somehow  managed  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr,  Gardi¬ 
ner,  as  Long  Island  then  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  That  was 
about  two  and  a  half  years  after  Timothy’s  death. 

Apparently  Timothy  came  to  East  Hampton  again  in  December  of 
1772,  to  dispose  by  sale  of  his  chattels,  and  probably  his  estate,  by 
the  vendue-master  named  John  Troup.  The  receipt  is  still  in  the 
keeping  of  the  family,  having  been  handed  down  for  five  genera¬ 
tions.  It  is  dated  December  22,  1772,  and  reads  : 

Received  of  Timothy  Mulford  the  sum  of  Eighteen  shillings  and 
sixe  pence  in  full  of  his  vendue  acc(oun)t,  by  me,  Jno.  Troup. 

With  the  money  Timothy  scraped  together  through  sales  and  loans, 
he  made  the  needed  improvements  on  his  uncultivated  land.  He 
also  acquired  by  purchase  from  William  Dixon,  jr.,  on  April  11, 
1774,  a  piece  of  land,  “Called  and  Known  By  the  Name  of  gard 
Swamp,  Begin(n)ing  at  a  Crotched  Red  Pin  Oak  Tree,  Standing  on 
North  East  Corner  of  (the)  s(ai)d  Swam(p),”  with  described  bound¬ 
aries  containing  ten  acres,  on  which  were  buildings,  fences,  fields, 
measures  and  improvements.  The  price  paid  was  sixty  pounds 
sterling. 

Sad  to  say,  Timothy’s  purposes,  intents  and  wishes  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  ownership  of  his  new  possessions  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  were  not  realized.  The  Grim  Reaper  stalked  in  to  thwart  his 
cherished  expectations.  He  died  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  some  time 
between  the  drawing  of  his  will  on  December  7,  1774,  and  the  pro¬ 
bation  of  it  on  January  5,  1775.  The  untimely  termination  of  his 
life  was  attributed  to  heavy  colds  which  settled  on  his  chest,  develop¬ 
ing  itito  pneumonia. 

His  will  was  drawn  up  by  Judge  Joseph  Kitchell,  naming  the 
judge’s  son  Aaron  Kitchell  and  Timothy  Mulford,  jr.,  our  ancestors, 
to  carry  out  his  wishes  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  estate.  It  was  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Prerogative  Office  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  but  is  now 
in  the  state  archives  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

It  was  Timothy’s  desire  that  his  “Just  debts  be  punct(u)ally  paid” 
before  his  estate  was  divided  among  his  children. 

His  “beloved  wife  Mary”  was  given  all  of  his  household  goods, 
his  black  working  horse,  a  side  saddle  and  twenty  sheep  “to  be  put 
out  for  her  use.” 

His  youngest  son  Jonathan,  who  remained  behind  in  East  Hamp- 
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ton,  L.  I. ,  received  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling,  his 
silver  tankard  and  his  gold  buttons. 

His  other  young  son  Christopher  was  given  possession  of  two-fifths 
of  all  his  lands  and  meadow,  with  an  equal  part  of  the  value  of  all  his 
buildings  in  proportion. 

To  his  oldest  son  Timothy  was  left  three-fifths  of  all  his  lands  and 
meadow,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  the  value  of  all  his  buildings. 

A  clause  is  embodied  in  the  will  that : 

If  Either  of  my  three  sons  should  Dye,  not  leaving  a  male  heir. 
Lawfully  begotten  of  his  own  body  that  shall  Live  to  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty,  then  his  (given)  Land  shall  be  Equally  divided  between  the  sur- 
vivers,  but  none  of  my  Lands  shall  be  divided  among  my  Sons  until  all 
my  lands  are  paid  for,  and  all  my  mova(b)l(e)  Estate  that  is  not 
Gi  ven  away  all  Ready  shall  be  Sold  by  my  Executors  to  pay  my  Debts. 

His  minor  daughter  Esther  was  bequeathed  thirty  pounds  sterling, 
and  twelve  silver  spoons.  As  for  his  four  older  daughters  Mary, 
Amy,  Cloa  and  Sarah,  the  will  states  that  he  had  already  given  them 
their  portions,  probably  when  they  were  married. 

Soon  after  burying  her  life  companion  his  widow  went  up  Long 
Island  to  East  Hampton  to  settle  the  debts  incurred  by  him.  Her 
son  Jonathan  assisted  her  in  making  the  settlements. 

A  receipt,  under  date  of  ‘'Jan(ua)ry  26,  1774,”  cancelled  the 
“Balance  due  on  (the)  Sundrys”  Timothy  owed.  The  year  thus 
written  probably  was  due  to  the  force  of  habit  of  the  creditor  in 
failing  to  remember  the  presence  of  the  new  year  of  1775. 

Another  receipt,  dated  April  21,  1775,  acknowledges  the  payment 
from : 

Timothy  Mulford,  by  the  hand  of  Jonathan  Mulford,  of  the  just 
and  full  sum  of  two  Pounds  and  Eight  Pence  in  full  of  all  Demands, 
as  witness  my  hand,  John  Riker. 

There  were  other  obligations  to  meet  that  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
Jonathan  to  attend  to  when  his  mother  returned  home  at  the  close  of 
the  month  of  March.  Jonathan  apparently  was  known  among  the 
townspeople  as  “Doc(tor)”  Mulford,  for  a  receipt,  dated  August  1, 
1775,  reads: 

Rec(eive)d  of  Tim(othy)  Mulford  (Timothy’s  son)  by  the  hand 
of  his  brother  Doc(tor)  Mulford,  Three  Pound  (s).  Ten  Shillings,  it 
being  in  full  of  his  father’s  will  &  all  other  Demands  I  have  against 
the  Estate  of  Doct(or)  Mulford,  Deceased. 

This  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  that  our  ancestor  was  a  physi¬ 
cian  by  profession.  It  seems  that  he  practiced  medicine  while  living 
in  East  Hampton  prior  to  moving  to  New  Jersey.  Nowhere  else 
does  the  medical  title  appear  with  his  name.  Neither  in  the  “Town 
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Records’’  nor  in  any  of  the  other  old  papers  is  it  found. 

It  seems  that  his  son  Jonathan  also  followed  the  same  profession. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years  of  age  in  1776.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  war  records  now  kept  in  the  Albany  archives: 

A  return  of  Cap’t.  Ezekiel  Mulford’s  (Twelfth)  Company  of 
Minute  Men  in  the  Suffolk  County  Reg’t,  Commanded  by  Colon  (el) 
Josiah  Smith,  Esq’r. ,  indicates  Jonathan’s  age  at  ‘‘20,”  on  March 
23,  1776.  He  is  numbered  twenty-third  on  the  muster  roll,  and  the 
description  of  him  is  herewith  given,  as  copied:  Height,  5  feet  (and) 
6  inches;  Complexion,  Light;  Color  of  Hair,  brown,  and  Occupa¬ 
tion,  weaver. 

The  Long  Island  forces  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  British.  The  inhabitants  and  the  soldiers  took  refuge  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  remained  there  to  the  close  of  the  war.  A  large  part 
of  the  soldiers  rejoined  the  American  army  on  this  side  of  the  Sound. 
Evidently,  Jonathan  fled  there,  and  picking  his  way  in  a  roundabout 
route  joined  his  dead  father's  family  at  Hanover  Neck.  In  1777  it 
seems  he  went  back  there  by  the  same  route  to  make  settlement  of 
his  father’s  debts  with  David  Gardiner,  who  was  at  that  time  also  a 
Connecticut  refugee,  and  returned  home. 

It  is  believed  that  the  widow  made  her  home  with  Mrs.  Esther 
Kitchell  until  death  closed  her  life.  She  lived  as  late  as  1785,  in 
which  year  she  made  her  will  on  the  “Twenty-fifth  Day  of  January,” 
but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  never  probated.  She  probably  died  be¬ 
fore  she  passed  her  seventieth  year  of  age.  She  “constitutes  and 
appoints”  her  sons  Timothy  and  Christopher  “Executors  of  this,  my 
last  will  and  Testament,  hereby  Revoking  and  Disan(n)ul(l)ihg  all 
and  Ever(y)  Will,  or  Testament  by  me,  heretofore  made.”  She 
directs  that  her  son  Jonathan  and  her  daughter  Mrs.  Esther  Kitchell 
be  bequeathed  “all  the  Remainder  of  my  goods.  Chattels  and  Estate 
of  Every  Kind  to  be  equally  Divided  between  them  Share  and  Share 
alike.”  She  also  directs  that  Esther  be  given  her  Gold  Bead(s), 
jewells,  sleave  Buttons,  and  all  my  wearing  Clothes  of  Every  Kind, 
and  my  Great  Bible.”  The  will  bears  the  signatures  of  her  grand¬ 
son-in-law  Jesse  Crane,  Elizabeth  W^inds  and  Sarah  Osborn  as  wit¬ 
nesses. 

The  whereabouts  of  her  burial  place  is  not  known,  nor  is  that  of 
her  husband’s.  If  they  were  buried  in  the  old  Hanover  cemetery, 
there  is  nothing  there  to  mark  their  resting  places.  It  is  probable 
that,  at  first,  it  was  the  custom  to  inter  the  remains  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  ground  at  their  own  homesteads.  T.  he  cemetery  of  Han¬ 
over  might  have  received  the  remains  of  Mary  and  her  husband,  as 
it  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1750.  All  of  their  descendants  are 
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buried  there,  none  in  the  burial  place  of  Whippany,  which  is  much 
older  than  Hanover’s. 

The  births  of  the  children  of  Timothy  and  Mary  Mulford  are 
found  in  the  Mulford  account  book,  and  their  baptismal  dates  in  the 
East  Hampton  church  record.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  marri¬ 
age  registers,  and  the  names  of  persons  to  whom  they  were  married 
were  not  kept  after  1753 — a  lapse  of  forty  years,  due  to  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Buell  on  his  part.  He  realized  his  mis¬ 
take  when  he  resumed  the  work  of  registration  in  1793. 

The  children  of  Timothy  and  Mary  were: 

Maiy,  born  August  17,  1739;  baptized  September  9,  1739; 
was  living  in  December  of  1774;  probably  was  married. 

TIMOTHY,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Sarah,  born  January  1,  1743;  baptized  January  30,  1743;  was 
living  in  December  of  1774;  probably  was  married  to  a 
Mr.  Osborn. 

Amy,  born  March  3,  1745;  baptized  March  10,  1745;  was 
living  in  December  of  1774;  probably  was  married. 

Cloa,  born  November  26,  1746;  baptized  December  7,  1746; 
was  living  in  December  of  1774;  probably  was  married. 

Christopher,  born  February  26,  1749;  no  baptismal  record; 
died  October  30,  1823;  was  buried  in  the  old  church 
graveyard  of  Hanover,  N.  J.;  married  Jane  Ross,  of 
Rockaway,  N.  J.,  March  21,  1776;  rendered  carting 
service  for  the  Quartermaster  General’s  Department  at 
Morristown,  N.  J. ,  in  August,  1780,  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War. 

Jonathan,  born  December  5,  1751;  baptized  in  December  of 
1751;  was  a  Long  Island  Revolutionary  minute  man  in 
1776;  probably  was  the  one  who  died  in  Hanover 
Neck,  N.  J.,  in  April  of  1826;  his  wife’s  Christian  name 
was  Phebe.  This  Jonathan  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  other  Jonathan  Mulford,  who  was  a  private  in 
Colonel  Pvichard  Somer’s  Third  Regiment,  Gloucester 
county.  New  Jersey,  Militia  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  is  on  the  line  of  William^  Mulford. 

Daughter,  (no  name  mentioned),  baptized  in  the  fall  of  1752; 
probably  died  in  infancy,  as  her  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  Mulford  day  book. 

Esther,  born  January  2,  1762,  baptized  in  January  of  1762; 
died  at  Bridport,  Vermont,  November  29,  1842,  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1783  to  Phineas,  son  of  John  Kitchell,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Abraham^  Kitchell.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Kitchell,  in 
her  “Genealogy  of  Mulford  Family”  says  Esther  was  a 
daughter  of  Christopher  Mulford,  brother  of  Tim.othy. 
It  is  an  error.  By  the  unprobated  will  of  Timothy’s  wife, 
she  mentions  “my  Daughter  Ester  Kitchell.” 
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Authorities  consulted :  “East  Hampton  Town  Records,  by 
Joseph  S.  Osborne;  “History  of  East  Hampton,'’  by  Henry  Parsons 
Hedges;  “East  Hampton,”  by  William  S.  Pellatreau  in  W.  W. 
Munsell's  “History  of  Suffolk  County,  L.  I. ,”  and  also  in  Peter 
Ross'  “History  of  Long  Island”;  “History  of  Long  Island,  by 
Nathaniel  S,  Prime;  “East  Hampton  Church  Records”;  Salmon 
Records,  Southold,  Long  Island,”  by  Williarn  A.  Robbins;  South- 
old  Town  Records,''  by  J.  Wickham  Case;  ^Southold  Personal  In¬ 
dexes,”  by  Charles  B.  Moore;  “History  of  New  London,  Connecti¬ 
cut,”  by  Francis  Manwaring  Caulking;  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Di- 
mond  or  Dimon  Family,”  by  Edwin  R.  Dimond;  Hanover  Town¬ 
ship,”  by  Monroe  Howell  in  W,  W.  Munsell's  History  of  Morris 
County,  (N.  J.)”;  “Hanover  Church  Records”;  “Robert  Kitchcl 
and  His  Descendants,”  by  Harvey  D.  Kitchel;  research  work  by  a 
Long  Island  genealogist,  and  also  by  a  New  Jersey  genealogist;  the 
old  family  documents;  and  investigation  by  personal  correspondence. 
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TIMOTHY®  MULFORD  found  himself  encumbered  with  re¬ 
sponsibilities  thrown  upon  his  shoulders  by  the  untimely  death  of  his 
father.  Being  named  executor  of  his  father’s  will  he  accepted  the 
trust  in  good  faith.  In  conjunction  with  Aaron  Kitchell,  our  ancestor, 
he  carried  out  his  father’s  wishes  : 

By  paying  first  the  Debts  of  the  s(ai)d  Deceased,  &  then  the 
Legacies  in  the  s(ai)d  Testament  specified,  so  far  as  the  Goods  & 
Chatties  &  Credits  of  the  deceased  can  there  unto  (be)  extend (ed), 
&  that  they  will  make  &  exhibit  into  the  Prerogative  Office  at  Perth 
Amboy,  a  true  &  perfect  Inventory  of,  all  and  singular,  the  Goods  & 
Chatties  of  the  s(ai)d  Deceased. 

The  will  directing  a  nearly  equal  division  of  the  estate  between 
himself  and  his  brother  Christopher,  the  house  which  their  father 
bought  from  William  Dixon,  jr. ,  in  1774,  went  to  himself.  But  he 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  keep  his  father’s  family  and  his  own 
intact  under  its  roof.  The  hospitality  of  its  shelter  was  also  extended 
to  include  Christopher  s  wife,  after  her  marriage  in  the  spring  of  1776, 
if  they  did  not  choose  to  live  at  the  home  of  the  latter’s  parents. 

Timothy  made  a  quitclaim  on  June  18,  1776,  conveying  to  his 
brother  Christopher,  for  a  small  sum  of  five  shillings,  a  tract  of  land, 
but  it  was  never  executed.  Apparently  it  was  his  plan  to  give  to  his 
brother  a  similar  instrument,  which  was  probably  made  out  by  his 
brother  in  favor  of  Timothy.  This  procedure  was  to  give  a  formal 
approval  of  the  division  of  their  father’s  estate  between  them.  The 
tract  of  land  is  described  as  being: 

On  (the)  north  end  of  Hanover  Neck,  beginning  at  a  Post  by  the 
Road  that  leads  from  Napthaly  Byram’s  (land)  to  David  Tuttle’s,  it 
being  also  (at)  the  northwesterly  corner  of  Nathaniel  Willis (’)  land; 
thence  along  the  Road  North  Easterly  to  another  corner  of  (the) 
said  Willis(’  land);  thence  along  his  line  South  32  degrees.  East  104 
chains  to  (the)  Passaik  River;  thence  down  (the)  s(ai)d  River  to  a 
corner  of  land,  which  Timothy  Mulford  purchased  of  William  Dix¬ 
on,  dec  (ease)  d;  thence  along  Timothy’s  line  northwesterly  to  an¬ 
other  corner  of  (the)  land  he  bought  of  William  Dixon,  dec(ease)d; 
thence  along  the  road  North  57  Degrees,  East  sixty-seven  links  to 
(the)  corner  of  David  Tuttle’s  Land;  thence  along  his  line  North  14 
Degrees,  west  lU/s  chains;  thence  North  32  Degrees,  West  7  chains 
(and)  13  links;  thence  North  1  Degree,  East  41  chains  (and)  80 
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links  to  (the)  Whiponung  River;  thence  up  the  same  so  far  as  to 
make  9  chains  (and)  20  links  (to)  a  Rectangle  with  the  Last  men¬ 
tioned  line;  thence  South  1  Degree,  West  19  chains  to  a  corner  of 
Timothy  Mulford's  Land;  thence  along  his  line  South  18  Degrees, 
West  7  chains  (and)  55  links  to  another  corner  of  Timothy  Mul- 
ford(’s  land);  thence  South  8  Degrees,  East  43  chains  (and)  25  links 
to  ye  Begin (n)ing,  containing  (  ). 

Also  (a)  small  tract  of  land  to  be  taken  off  (at)  the  south  corner 
of  (the)  said  Timothy  Mulford(’)s  land,  joining  Joseph  Kitchell, 
Esq’r. ,  Line  &  the  Line  of  Lands  Belonging  to  Coll.  Jacob  Ford, 
Sen(io)r,  which  (the)  s(ai)d  Ford  purchased  of  the  Executors  of 
(the  estate  of)  William  Dixon,  Dec(ease)d,  which  is  to  extend  along 
(the)  said  Kitchell’s  line,  and  (the)  said  Ford's  line  far  enough  to 
include  7  Acres. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolutionary  period  Timothy  and  his 
brother  made  no  attempt  to  live  apart  until  long  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  Then  they  built  on  their  bequeathed  lands  for  their  homes, 
substantial  houses  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  growing  families. 

From  the  old  documents  we  gather  that  their  father  came  down 
there  from  East  Hampton  in  company  with  Stephen  Conkling  in 
the  autumn  of  1770,  to  look  over  the  lay  of  the  land  for  them¬ 
selves.  As  they  were  favorably  impressed  by  the  looks  of  the  coun- 
trj^,  and  as  it  proved  to  be  all  it  had  been  represented  in  their  cor¬ 
respondence  before  their  coming,  they  made  negotiations  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Tuttle  land.  On  returning  home  the  father  gave 
his  family  an  interesting  account  of  his  journey  and  made  known 
his  decision  to  move  there  to  live.  His  picture  of  the  land  of  his 
choice  and  of  its  advantages  was  so  rosy  that  all  of  his  family,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  could  not  resist  the  urge  to  follow  him  there. 
It  was  his  son  Jonathan  who  preferred  to  remain  behind  in  his  native 
town. 

In  accompanying  his  father  to  New  Jersey  Timothy  took  along 
with  him  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  three  small  daughters, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  about  two  to  six  years.  At  first  both  fami¬ 
lies  camped  on  the  father’s  new  land,  probably  quite  late  in  the 
spring  of  1771.  Then  temporary  shelter  was  put  up  for  all  to  live 
together.  Later  the  father  bought  the  Dixon  house  a  short  distance 
from  his  land,  and  they  all  moved  into  it. 

Soon  after  this  the  old  trouble  which  had  been  brewing  between 
England  and  her  young  protege,  America,  broke  out  into  skirimishes 
at  Lexington  and  Concord.  At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  nothing 
more  than  mere  resentment  of  the  ill-judged  policies  of  “His  Britian- 
nic  Majesty.”  But  the  people  were  soon  aroused  to  a  realization 
that  a  real  war  was  coming  on.  Then,  on  July  4,  1776,  the  signing 
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of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  by  the  colonial  dele¬ 
gates  assembled  in  Philadelphia. 

After  the  Revolution  had  been  going  on  about  two  years,  a  provin¬ 
cial  company  was  raised  by  Captain  Obadiah  Kitchell  in  Hanover 
Neck  for  the  defense  of  Morris  county.  Temporarily  abandoning 
his  plan  of  converting  the  wilderness  on  his  bequeathed  estate  into  a 
cultivated  farm,  Timothy  offered  himself  for  military  service.  It  was 
in  the  spring  of  1778. 

It  appears  from  old  papers  that  he  was  not  in  the  war  service  in  the 
summer  of  1777,  but  the  following  year  after  his  recovery  from  a 
siege  of  illness.  Evidently  he  was  so  “weak  in  body”  late  in  that 
summer  that  he  thought  he  was  going  to  die,  for  he  had  his  will 
made  on  the  twentieth  of  September.  He  named  his  “Beloved 
Brother,  Christopher  Mulford  of  Hanover,  (and  his)  True  friend(s), 
Stephen  Conkling  of  Morristown  and  Thomas  Osborn  of  Turkey,” 
(N  ew  Providence)  to  be  executors  of  his  ^  Tast  will  and  Testament. 
The  will  bears  the  signatures  of  Stephen  Osborn,  Naphthali  Byram 
and  William  Broadwell  as  witnesses,  and  mentions  his  four  daughters, 
a  son  who  was  in  his  second  year,  and  an  expected  sixth  child. 
Timothy,  however,  rallied  from  the  fever  and  was  soon  on  his  feet 
again.  The  will  then  was  revoked  by  tearing  out  his  signature  but 
it  never  was  wholly  destroyed. 

Having  been  fully  restored  from  his  sickness,  he  found  himself  in 
a  buying  spirit  on  February  7,  1778.  He  joined  with  Aaron  Kitchell 
and  Adoniram  Prudden  in  purchasing  from  Joseph  Conger  and  Ste¬ 
phen  Brant,  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  pounds,  their: 

Sawmill  standing  in  Mendham  Township,  on  Mitchel(l)’s  Brook, 
about  24  chains  down  (the)  said  Brook,  from  the  upper  corner  of 
(the)  grantors’  land,  together  with  4  Acres  of  land,  joining  to  (the) 
said  mill,  on  (the)  said  brook,  in  such  a  place  as  (the)  grantees  shall 
choose. 

It  was  this  Aaron  Kitchell  who,  seventeen  years  later  in  the  winter 
of  1795,  gave  his  daughter  Susan  in  marriage  to  Timothy’s  son  of 
his  namesake,  and  they  eventually  became  our  ancestors. 

At  this  time  Timothy  was  found  physically  fit  fora  soldier’s  service 
when  he  was  examined  and  classed  on  the  list  “No.  23,”  by  a  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  commission  which  met  on  May  7,  1778.  It  seems 
that  he  was  assigned  to  that  class  of  the  militia  who  were  to  be  called 
out  in  case  of  an  alarm,  and  for  “tours  of  duty,”  or  in  other  words 
to  act  as  Minute  Men,”  and  were  to  join  any  company  that  needed 
a  complement.  Apparently  in  that  month  the  provincial  company 
was  reorganized,  absorbing  most  of  the  minute  men,  including  Timo¬ 
thy  himself.  This  company  was  attached  to  the  command  of  Colonel 
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Silvanus  Seeley  in  the  eastern  battalion,  composed  of  men  mostly 
from  Morris  county. 

The  manuscript  which  contains  a  list  of  the  companies  of  the 
Morris  county  militia  in  May  of  1778,  shows  that  Timiothy  Mulford, 
Othniel  Looker,  and  Jacob  Cory  were  in  the  same  class  (No.  23), 
in  Captain  Kitchell’s  company  composed  of  eighteen  men,  who  were 
enlisted  in  the  Hanover  Neck  section,  but  with  no  definite  meaning 
of  the  term  ‘  ‘class. 

Apparently  this  plan  authorized  by  an  act  of  April  1,  1778,  re¬ 
quired  each  regiment  of  the  militia  to  be  divided  into  “classes,"  of 
fifteen  men  each.  They  were  to  remain  in  the  service  for  three 
months.  When  soldiers  were  needed  to  fill  the  line  regiments,  each 
class  was  within  nine  days  to  furnish  a  man  fully  armed  and  equipped. 
In  case  they  neglected  so  to  do,  an  officer  was  detailed  at  once  to 
draft  one  of  the  number  by  lot  to  handle  the  matter. 

Timothy  was  the  only  man  of  the  name  he  bore,  according  to  the 
information  we  have  from  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  It  was  found  on  record  in  the  militia  organization  after 
a  thorough  examination  of  all  the  records  of  the  “County  Militia 
Troops,”  “New  Jersey  Continental  Line,"  “Continental  Army," 
and  others.  Probably  not  being  constitutionally  strong,  it  seems  he 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  service,  for  he  received  certificate  No.  471 
calling  for  the  total  amount  of  ;^1:7:4,  to  cover  the  depreciation  of 
his  Continental  currency  pay.  Evidently  he  was  so  weak  that  a  sub¬ 
stitute  was  secured  in  the  person  of  Othniel  Looker.  Then  he  re¬ 
turned  home  for  a  complete  rest  to  insure  the  recuperation  of  his 
health.  Othniel  Looker,  years  later,  became  an  acting  governor  of 
Ohio,  when  he  moved  there  about  1796.  Timothy's  commandant, 
Cap't.  Obadiah  Kitchell  was  a  son  of  John  by  the  first  marriage,  and 
a  grandson  of  our  Abraham^  Kitchell,  through  Susan  Mulford’ s 
mother  who  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  captain.  Jacob  Cory  probably 
was  a  grandson  of  Abraham  Cory  who  came  to  the  Hanover  district 
about  1740. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Othniel  Looker  filed  a  claim  for 
a  pension  when  he  was  about  eighty-seven  years  of  age  in  1832, 
more  than  fifty  years  a^ter  the  close  of  the  war.  His  original  affidavit 
is  on  file  at  the  bureau  of  pensions  in  Washington,  enumeiating  the 
various  services  performed  by  him  in  the  New  Jersey  state  troops 
and  the  Morris  county  militia.  He  states  that,  for  “three  months  of 
the  time  (1778,  probably)  I  was  a  substitute  for  Ezekiel  Tucker, 
Timothy  Mulford  and  Ebenezer  Sayre,"  but  no  reason  is  given  for 
his  serving  as  such.  The  first-named  soldier  is  on  the  roll  call  of 
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May  7,  1778,  but  the  last  one  probably  was  on  some  other  muster 
roll,  and  Othniel  served  in  short  tours  at  various  times  until  1782. 

In  1780  men  were  called  for  carting  service  for  the  quarter  mas¬ 
ter-general’s  department  at  Morristown.  Timothy  evidently  was  in 
that  service  between  May  25,  and  June  30,  for  which  he  received 
certificates  numbered  1215  and  1216  to  be  presented  for  payment  at 
the  paymaster’s  office  later.  As  his  name  is  not  on  the  list  of  the 
wagonmaster-general’s  department,  it  can  hardly  be  construed  to 
mean  that  he  was  a  regularly  enlisted  “teamster,”  or  “wagoner.” 
There  is  no  reference  in  the  service  record  about  his  being  one,  nor 
is  there  any  intimation  of  it  at  all.  Both  certificates  were  issued  on 
August  1,  1780,  one  for  “carting  to  (the)  26th  (of)  June  last,”  and 
the  other  for  “carting  fiour  to  (the)  30th  (of)  June  last.”  The 
actual  date  of  Timothy’s  beginning  the  service  does  not  appear,  al¬ 
though  the  manuscript  on  which  his  name  is  listed  is  headed  “Re¬ 
turn  of  certificates  give(n)  *  *  *  from  (the)  25th  (of) 

May  to  (the)  31st  (of)  October,  1780.”  Probably  the  days  on 
which  Timothy  served  were  not  consecutive,  according  to  the  in¬ 
formation  received  from  the  New  Jersey  adjutant  general’s  office. 

Timothy’s  brother  Christopher  conveyed  by  deed  on  February  14, 
1786  to  Moses  Kitchell  for  thirty-four  pounds,  two  shillings  and  six 
pence  in  New  Jersey  money,  his  : 

7  Acres,  at  Hanover,  called  the  Goat  Parster,  beginning,  (o)n 
Coxe(’ )s  Line,  at  (the)  corner  of  Col.  Joseph  Tuttle(’)s  (land) 
and  Major  Nathaniel  Dalglish(’s),  as  divided  by  them,  (which  is) 
now  the  most  waterly  corner  of  a  tract,  conveyed  by  Maj(or)  Na¬ 
thaniel  Dalglish  to  William  Dixon,  Ju(nio)r,  now  deceased,  contain¬ 
ing  8  Acres,  14  perches,  2  chain  (s)  and  an  Inch  (as  by  the  follow^- 
ing  descriptions)  :  *  North  34  degrees,  west  10  chains  along 

Coxe(’)s  line;  thence  North  68  degrees,  East  7  chains  (and)  28 
links  thence  South  34  degrees.  East  10  chains  to  the  said  Nathaniel 
Dalglish’s  line;  thence  along  (the)  line  South  68  degrees,  west  7 
chains  (and)  28  links  to  the  beginning. 

The  above  seems  to  be  the  identical  tract  of  land  that  Timothy 
placed  on  record,  March  21,  1786,  in  a  quitclaim  indicating  his 
giving  up  to  Moses  Kitchell  all  his  rights  to  the  tract  of  land,  which 
was  a  part  of  a  lot  purchased  by  his  deceased  father  from  Col.  Joseph 
Tuttle.  Ten  years  later,  Moses  Kitchell,  on  November  11,  1796, 
by  making  an  assignment  to  Timothy  for  five  shillings,  reconveyed 
all  his  rights  to  the  lands  as  described  in  the  above  deed.  Moses 
Kitchell  was  closing  up  by  sales  and  transfers  all  the  possessions  he 
owned  as  he  was  joining  with  his  brothers  Asa  and  John  and  a  good 
many  others  on  an  emigration  to  settle  in  the  wilderness  of  Ohio. 
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The  darkest  blot  on  the  history  of  our  government  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  illegal  whisky  industry  as  a  result  of  the  war.  It  caused 
untold  annoyances  to  the  Federal  government  years  after  when  it  at¬ 
tempted  to  suppress  the  illicit  trade,  which  resulted  in  nullifications 
in  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina  and  other  sections  of  the  Union. 
Hanover  Neck  was  not  free  from  the  deplorable  stigma,  though  its 
traffic  was  confined  only  to  the  distilling  of  cider  spirits,  or  generally 
termed  in  those  days  as  “apple  jack.”  On  every  farm  apple  or¬ 
chards  were  grown  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  distillers.  Even 
Rev.  Jacob  Green,  pastor  of  Timothy’s  church,  had  a  distillery  on 
his  premises  to  make  personal  profit  from  the  trade.  To  distill  for 
intoxicating  liquor  was  looked  upon  as  honorable  and  respectable 
and  not  with  disdain.  Most  of  the  farmers  also  had  their  own  dis¬ 
tilleries  to  manufacture  spirits  for  home  consumpton.  They  kept  it 
in  barrels  to  last  until  the  next  cider  making  season. 

Probably  acting  on  this  idea,  Timothy  got  in  touch  with  John 
Parsons  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  either  in  person  or  by  correspond¬ 
ence,  for  a  loan  of  two  hundred  pounds.  On  November  6,  1785,  he 
made  a  bond  binding  his  faith  to  pay  Parsons  the  sum  “in  Money  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  (either)  in  Silver  or  Gold  coin  in  one  year, 
with  interest  at  b  per  cent  until  paid.”  His  brother  Christopher  and 
brother-in-law  Phineas  Kitchell  endorsed  his  note. 

And  from  a  bill  of  sale  under  date  of  July  10,  1788,  it  appears  that 
Timothy  had  gone  into  partnership  with  “Cabb”  Tuttle,  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  still  outfit  with  a  capacity  of  about  forty  gallons,  which 
they  bought  of  a  man  named  Hezekiah  Broadwell  for  the  sum  of 
twenty-three  dollars.  In  lieu  of  cash  payment,  it  seems  that  they 
made  the  settlement  in  the  equivalent  of  three  cows  and  a  note, 
probably  for  the  balance  due.  It  is  probable  that  the  partnership  did 
not  last  long,  for  Timothy  was  in  the  business  by  himself  in  1792, 
when  he  made  payment  to  the  government  revenue  collector.  The 
receipt,  kept  in  the  family  for  successive  generations,  reads: 

Rec(eive)d  of  Timothy  Mulford  Fourteen  Dollars,  lor  the  half 
yearly  Duty,  on  his  still  155^/2  Gallons,  at  9  cents,  as  per  Account 
from  July  1st,  1791  to  December  31st,  1791,  Including  both  Days 
being  in  full,  14th  Day  of  January,  1792. 

Moses  Estey,  Collector  of  the  Revenue. 

On  the  money  Timothy  borrowed  from  ^John  Parsons  he  made 
payment  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  on  September  29, 
1790.  John  Parsons  died  in  1800  or  thereabouts.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  amount  due,  when  Chloe  Parsons  and  Ambrose 
Parsons  assumed  charge  of  the  matter,  Timothy  completed  payments 
on  December  14,  1807. 
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The  baneful  distilling  business  began  to  disappear  from  the  locality 
about  1830,  owing  to  the  reverberating  denunciations  of  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes,  D.  D. ,  in  public  lectures  at  Morristown  against  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  both  for  business  and  beverage.  His  influence  was 
effective  in  giving  the  nefarious  occupation  its  death  blow.  It  gradu¬ 
ally  weakened  until  a  new  generation  came  up  and  made  it  unpopu¬ 
lar.  In  the  whole  county  all  that  is  left  of  it  in  these  days  is  an  old 
building  near  Powerville,  which  is  the  only  remaining  vestige  of  the 
once  lucrative  business.  Timothy’s  distillery  by  will  went  to  his  son 
Timothy,  who  permitted  it  to  rot  until  it  tumbled  down. 

For  a  dollar  Timothy  received  from  his  brother  Christopher  a  quit¬ 
claim  on  Januaiy  22,  1808,  three-fifths  part  of  the  three  hundred 
and  ninety-six  acres  of  land,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  grantor 
by  their  deceased  father — the  tract  being  bounded  (on  the)  North  by 
(the  land  of  the)  grantor.  West  by  (the)  Whippany  River,  South  by 
(the  land  of)  Farrand  Kitchell,  (and)  East  (by  the  land  of  the) 
grantor  and  a  Road,  And  another  lot  bounded  (on  the)  East  by 
(the)  Passaic  River,  North  by  (the  land  of)  David  Tuttle,  West  by 
the  Ball  road,  and  South  by  (the  land  of  the)  grantor. 

The  description  of  the  land  is  very  sketchy,  and  the  directions  are 
not  correct.  Apparently  the  first  lot  was  at  the  northwest  of  the 
road  and  the  other  part  at  the  southeast  of  the  road.  The  road  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  described  in  the  earlier  deed  as  ‘‘run¬ 
ning  from  Napthy  Byram’s  (land)  to  David  Tuttle’s.” 

In  Hedges’  “East  Hampton  Genealogies,”  Timothy’s  biithdate  is 
given  as  August  17,  1739.  It  was  the  birthday  of  his  older  sister 
Mary.  The  correct  date  is  March  1,  1741,  although  his  baptism  is 
recorded  in  Rev.  Dr.  Buell’s  church  register  as  being  on  “March  1, 
1740,”  on  the  old  style  order  taken  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth. 

Timothy  married  his  wife,  Esther  Osborn,  in  East  Hampton,  L.  1. , 
on  December  27,  1764,  according  to  Hedges’  compiled  genealogies. 
As  the  town  church  register  does  not  contain  it.  Hedges  may  have 
consulted  Timothy’s  family  Bible,  mentioned  in  the  unprobated  will 
of  his  mother  and  inherited  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Esther  Kitchell,  who 
about  1798  moved  with  her  husband  and  family  to  Bridport,  Vermont. 
Desiring  to  know  its  whereabouts  in  Vermont  so  as  to  verify  Hedges’ 
statement,  an  advertisement  was  put  in  the  Middlebury  ( Vt. )  Register, 
in  the  spring  of  1827,  but  it  elicited  such  replies  as  were  of  so  nega¬ 
tive  a  nature  that  every  attempt  to  trace  it  proved  futile.  We  even 
failed  in  our  effort  to  locate  the  Bible  which  Timothy  was  believed 
to  have  owned,  as  it  is  listed  in  the  inventory  of  his  possessions.  The 
only  support  we  have  learned  since  to  bear  out  Hedges’  statement. 
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is  the  mention  of  the  date  of  their  marriage  in  Timothy's  own  day¬ 
book,  now  in  the  keeping  of  a  certain  New  Jersey  family,  which  we 
eventually  consulted. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Buell,  who  performed  the  nuptial  ceremo¬ 
nies  in  East  Hampton,  was  largely  to  blame  for  a  lapse  of  forty  years, 
forming  a  blank  space  in  the  marriage  register  when  it  was  in  his 
hand  from  December  17,  1754  to  January  1,  1793.  This  he  ad¬ 
mitted  and  regretted  when  he  inserted  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
church  book,  under  the  latter  date: 

I  have,  for  a  long  cou(r)se  of  years,  omi(t)ted  putting  down  mar¬ 
riages — Which  I  think  has  been  a  faulty  omission — Which  I  mean  to 
remedy  for  the  Future. 

The  careless  and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  minister  performed 
his  part  in  keeping  the  records,  would  indicate  that  he  utterly  lacked 
business  habits,  strongly  in  contrast  with  his  predecessor.  He  must 
have  been  an  easy-going  man,  being  so  fond  of  society  and  pleasure 
that  the  keeping  of  the  records  was  irksome  to  him,  and  he  neglected 
it. 

Because  of  the  “faulty  omission,"  coupled  with  the  mention  of 
Esther's  birth  date  of  “Oct.,  1739,"  and  her  death  date  of  “July 
21,  1793,"  in  Mrs.  A.  E.  Kitchell's  “Genealogy  of  the  Mulford 
Family,"  we  have  found  ourselves  for  a  long  time  up  against  a  veri¬ 
table  stonewall  every  time  we  made  an  effort  to  discover  the  date  of 
her  marriage,  as  well  as  the  identity  of  her  parents,  in  order  to  link 
up  her  allied  family  connections.  We  know  by  the  Mulford  family 
tradition,  that  the  Osborns  and  the  Mulfords  came  together  to  Han¬ 
over  Neck.  There  was  a  Jacob  Osborn,  whose  farm  was  next  to 
Timothy's,  as  described  in  the  land  conveyance  to  Stephen  Osborn. 
As  already  mentioned,  he  was  a  witness  while  Thomas  Osborn  of 
‘  New  Providence  was  named  as  executor  in  the  revoked  will  of  Timo¬ 
thy  in  1777,  and  as  the  name  of  Sarah  Osborn  appears  as  a  witness 
in  his  mother's  will,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  all  were  closely 
related.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  visited  the  old  cemetery  at 
Hanover,  N.  J.,  and  examined  Esther's  tombstone  at  the  head  of  her 
grave.  According  to  the  inscription  on  it  her  age  is  given  as  “55 
years  &  10  Months"  at  the  time  of  her  death,  “July  21,  1803," 
in  contrast  with  the  given  year  by  Mrs.  Kitchell.  She  v  as  then  a 
young  girl  of  about  seventeen  when  she  wore  her  wedding  veil  at  the 
church  altar  to  join  Timothy  in  teamwork  for  life. 

By  the  discovery  of  her  age  and  the  date  of  her  death  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  trace  her  lineage.  She  was  the  oldest  child  of  Jacob  Osborn 
and  Amy  Stratton,  born  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  in  October  of  1747. 
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She  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Buell.  No  mention  of  the 
baptism  of  her  brother  Jacob  is  given,  probably  due  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  minister. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  months  of  “Dec.  (1747)  &  Jan.,” 
minus  day  dates,  on  the  list  of  seven  infants,  Esther  is  the  third  chris¬ 
tened  by  the  minister.  She  is  simply  recorded  as  “Jacob  Osborn(’)s 
child  (named)  Esther.”  Her  baptism  may  have  occurred  in  the 
closing  month,  or  in  the  first  part  of  the  following  month. 

Under  her  maiden  name  she  is  recorded  as  a  member  of  the  East 
Hampton  church  in  1764,  which  indicates  that  it  was  just  prior  to 
her  marriage  during  Rev.  Dr.  Buell’s  incumbency.  She  is  recorded 
as  having  “removed”  from  there  probably  about  the  time  of  her  de¬ 
parture  in  1771  for  her  home  in  New  Jersey. 

The  word  “Removed”  is  used  only  in  two  instances,  one  opposite 
Esther’s  name  and  the  other  opposite  a  man’s  name.  In  the  entire 
list  of  the  church  parishioners  from  1746  to  1799  under  the  minister’s 
charge,  the  names  in  the  entries  are  affixed  with  either  an  asterisk 
or  a  small  alphabetical  letter  “r.  ”  In  his  Nota  Bene,  the  min¬ 
ister  explains  that  “those  names  yt  have  a  Star  (are)  affixed  to 
ye  persons  (that)  are  dead;  those  marked  thus  ‘ — , ’  or  ‘r,’  are  re¬ 
moved  out  of  town.” 

One  Timothy  Mulford  was  recorded  on  January  1,  1767,  as  a 
member  of  the  church  with  an  asterisk  attached  to  his  name.  As 
neither  our  Timothy  nor  his  father  had  departed  from  God’s  earth 
until  long  after  their  moving  to  New  Jersey  the  question  would  natu¬ 
rally  arise  in  one’s  mind,  “who  was  he?”  It  is  easily  answered. 
It  was  the  minister’s  method  to  check  off  the  deaths  or  the  movings- 
out  by  either  mark.  In  some  instances  the  double  marks,  “*  r,  ” 
are  affixed  to  names,  indicating  that  the  members  had  moved,  and 
later  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  their  deaths. 

By  some  unknown  illness  Esther’s  usefulness  in  life  work  was 
terminated  in  the  summer  of  1803.  She  was  buried  in  the  Mulford 
family  plot  at  the  old  graveyard  in  Hanover,  a  few  miles  from  the 
“Neck.”  Her  stoneslab  bears  the  following  inscription: 

The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt 
not  despise. 

Timothy  did  not  remain  a  widower  long  for  he  took  unto  himself 
a  wife  on  November  19,  1803  for  the  second  time,  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Osborn,  widow  of  Stephen  Osborn,  who  died  in 
1794.  H  er  surname  was  Hoel  before  her  marriage  in  1777  to  Ste¬ 
phen,  with  whom  she  had  lived  for  seventeen  years  when  death 
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parted  them.  Throughout  her  widowhood  of  long  standing,  she 
must  have  kept  herself  so  well-preserved  and  charming  that  Timo¬ 
thy  found  it  irresistible  to  solicit  her  love  and  her  hand  in  marri¬ 
age,  as  all  his  children  were  grown  and  his  home  was  dreary  and 
desolate. 

By  the  will  of  Stephen  Osborn,  under  date  of  January  8,  1794, 
witnessed  by  Timothy  Mulford  himself,  his  son  Timothy,  junior, 
and  another  man,  Margaret  was  given  possession  of  all  of  his  : 

Land  moveables  (to  use)  Dureing  her  Life  time,  and  after  her 
Death,  (they  are)  to  be  Devided,  as  the  Law  Directs,  Between  my 
son  Elias  osborn  and  Daughter  Mrs.  Esther  Tappin. 

Stephen  named  his  wife  “Margreat  Osborn  and  Phineas  Kitchel," 
son  of  our  Aaron  Kitchell,  to  be  executors  of  the  will. 

By  “Land  Moveables,”  is  probably  meant  estate  and  chattels.  At 
the  time  of  Stephen’s  death  he  owned  a  tract  of  land  next  to  Jacob 
Osborn’s,  which  he  bought  from  Aaron  Kitchell  in  April  of  1789. 
By  his  will  it  was  to  pass  to  his  children  at  the  death  of  his  widow. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Esther  Tappin,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband 
Moses  Tappin,  agreed  to  relinquish  her  claim  to  the  estate  tem¬ 
porarily  in  an  agreement  drawn,  January  16,  1794: 

Being  fully  Contented  with  the  a(fore)s(ai)d  will,  and  to  Prevent 
the  Cost  of  Proving  (the)  s(ai)d  will.  We  Doe  Bind  our  selves,  our 
heaires  and  assines,  in  the  sume  of  fifty  Pound (s  in)  Current  money 
of  New  Jersey  that  we  will  not  Demand  any  Part  of  (the)  s(ai)d 
Estate  till  our  Mother(’ )s  Death,  But  will  be  Bound  by  his  s(ai)d 
will. 

It  was  signed,  “in  (the)  Presence  of  Timothy  Mulford,”  by  her 
with  an  “X”  mark  in  her  name,  and  underneath  it  is  her  husband’s 
individual  signature. 

Then  followed  “an  inventerry  and  ap(p)r(a)izle  of  the  move- 
able(s)  of  Stephen  Osborn,  Deceased,  Made  (on)  this  twenty-third 
day  (of)  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  ninety-four,  by  Tim¬ 
othy  Mulford  and  John  Kitchell,”  brother  of  our  Aaron  Kitchell. 

Apparently  Timothy  paid  the  rental  money  regularly  for  the  use 
of  the  land  willed  to  his  wife’s  daughter  Esther,  until  he  found  him¬ 
self  on  July  21,  1810,  confronted  with  an  obligation  which  he  was 
unable  to  meet,  and  made  a  promissory  note  to  Moses  Tappin  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  “Thirty-two  dollars,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  Day  of 
July  next.”  Of  his  signature,  “Tim.”  is  all  that  is  left  on  the  note, 
the  rest  having  been  eaten  out  by  mice.  The  signature  of  Aaron 
Kitchell  as  a  witness  still  remains  on  it. 

Following  is  the  torn  note,  which  is  an  acknowledgment  of  agree¬ 
ment,  signed  by  Moses  Tappin: 
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Residence  of  TimotKy  Mulford  and  his  son,  Timothy?,  at  HanoVer  Neck,  Ne\C  Jersey 
(Reproduced  from  Mrs.  A.  E.  Kitchell’s  “Genealogy  of  the  Mulford  Family.’’) 
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I  do  hereby  acknowledge  that  the  above  Note  is 
f  Part  on  this  ^  of  my  wife  Esther  and  Should  She 
end  of  note  |  re  of  the  money  Dureing  life 
was  destroyed  1  by  Sign  over  unto  her  children  all 
^  by  mice.  J  et  and  claim  to  the  same  as  witness 
my  hand,  this  Twenty-first  Day  of  July,  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Ten. 

Witness,  Aaron  Kitchell.  (Signed),  Moses  Tappin. 

Timothy  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  peace  shattered  again 
by  the  war  of  1812.  He  died  at  his  homestead  on  February  15,  1813, 
at  the  age  of  ^^71  years,  11  Months  &  13  Days,’’  as  inscribed  on  his 
tombslab  in  the  old  Hanover  cemetery.  Below  is  the  epitaph : 

“For  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  now  nothing. 

Because  our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow.” 

The  weaving  “craft  of  the  Mulford  brothers,”  himself  and  Chris¬ 
topher,  was  well-known,  as  several  youngsters  had  worked  under 
them  to  pick  up  the  familarity  of  the  vocation  for  their  future  life. 
This  little  Mesopotamia  became  the  brood-nest  of  the  Mulfords  and 
the  Kitchells,  running  like  kindred  drops  together. 

When  Timothy  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  “being  in  a  low  State 
of  Bodyly  health  but  of  sound  and  dispossing  mind  and  Memory,” 
he  felt  himself  persuaded  to  make  his  will,  on  June  10,  1811,  for  the 
welfare  of  his  loved  ones,  “Revokeing  all  (other)  former  wills, 
made  by  him.  He  designated  his  son  Timothy,  junior,  and  his 
friends  Ambrose  Kitchell,  son  of  our  Aaron  Kitchell,  and  Daniel 
Dalglish  as  executors  of  his  will. 

Like  all  of  our  thoughtful  ancestors,  he  expressed  his  desire  that 
his : 

Beloved  wife  Margaret  (be  given)  her  Choice  of  my  horses, 
*  *  my  Rideing  Chair,  togather  with  Two  Cows  and  six 

sheep. 

He  had  his  vast  three-fifths  of  farm  land  inherited  from  his  father, 
surveyed  by  Jacob  Kitchell,  son  of  Capt.  Obadiah  Kitchell  and  a 
kinsman  of  our  Aaron  Kitchell,  a  few  years  prior  to  the  drawing  of 
his  will,  for  a  division  among  his  male  heirs. 

To  his  son  Timothy  he  gave: 

The  house  where  I  now  live,  togather  with  the  Land,  as  it  was 
Run  out  for  him  by  Jacob  Kitchel  Some  years  agoe,  and  as  it  is  now 
fenced  (to)  be  (a)  number  of  acres,  more  or  less,  togather  with  the 
Remainder  of  all  my  lands  and  the  wood  land,  adjoining  (the)  Pes- 
siack  River. 

His  son  David  was  named  as  the  possessor  of-his  land,  adjacent  to 
Timothy’s,  surveyed  a  number  of  years  before  by  Jacob  Kitchell, 
describing  the  boundaries: 
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As  it  is  now  fenced  (to)  be  (a)  Quantity  of  acres  more  or  less, 
and  also  five  acres  of  woodland,  adjoining  Davis  Tuttle  (’s),  (the) 
Pessiack  River  and  the  Road  leading  from  (the)  Pessiack  River  Bridge 
to  Enoch  Beach’s  (land). 

As  his  son  Jason  had  passed  out  of  life  in  1810,  Timothy  de¬ 
signated  his  grandsons  John  S.  and  Jason,  junior,  as  heirs  to  a  tract 
of  land  surveyed  by  Jacob  Kitchell  for  his  son  Jason  before  his  de¬ 
parture  : 

Some  time  past,  and  as  it  is  now  fenced  to  be  Equally  Divided  Be¬ 
tween  them  in  Quantity  *  *  Reserveing,  However,  unto  my 

Son  Jason's  Widow,  the  Use  of  the  house  and  land,  for  the  purpose 
of  Supporting  her  and  the  children.  (The  widow  was  allowed  the 
use  of  a)  third  of  (the)  Said  place  Dureing  her  widowhood,  (until 
the  grandchildren  came  of  age,  but)  in  case  she  should  Marry  a  second 
Husband,  then  her  Right  shall  Cease,  and  the  Whole  use  and  profits 
of  (the)  Said  farm  Shall  be  for  the  Support,  Education  and  use  of 
my  above  Named  Grandchildren. 

His  five  daughters  Mrs.  Mary  Crane,  Mrs.  Ann  Fairchild,  Mrs. 
Esther  Kitchell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kitchell  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Smith  were 
bequeathed  “the  sum  of  Ten  Dollars  Each,  to  be  paid  by  my  Exe¬ 
cutors  out  of  my  Moveable  Estate  if  (found)  Surficent  after  paying 
my  Debts,”  and  if  not,  Timothy,  junior,  was  directed  to  make  re¬ 
paration,  which  was  fulfilled,  on  January  6,  1816,  by  the  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  their  individually-signed  receipts.  All  these  written 
acknowledgements  of  payment,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Crane’s,  are  now  reposing  in  the  custody  of  the  family. 

The  inventory  of  all  his  “goods,  Chattels,  Rights  and  Credits” 
was  appraised  on  March  4,  1813,  by  Aaron  Kitchell  and  William 
Ball,  at  five  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents.  To¬ 
gether  with  this  and  the  will,  Timothy  Mulford,  jr. ,  in  company 
with  Ambrose  Kitchell,  appeared  before  the  surrogate  judge  at  Mor¬ 
ristown,  March  16,  1813,  and  took  oath  that  they  had  observed  to 
the  letter  their  execution  of  the  uull  as  faithfully  as  the  testator  dic¬ 
tated  it. 

Margaret  was  still  living  on  April  19,  1814,  when  John  Darcy 
received  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  from  Timothy  Mulford, 
junior : 

Executor  to  the  Estate  of  Timothy  Mulford,  being  in  full  of  all 
Demand  (s),  which  I  have  against  (the)  Said  Estate  on  account  of 
(the)  Said  Timothy  Mulford,  deceased,  as  also  against  his  widow 
Margreat  Mulford,  (the)  late  Margaret  Osborn. 

Timothy  w^as  a  reliable  man,  for  he  w  as  honest  and  prom.pt  in 
meeting  all  his  obligations  during  his  lifetime,  as  shown  by  the  can¬ 
celled  notes  and  receipts  which  were  kept  in  the  family  for  succes- 
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sive  generations.  Among  the  slips  which  we  examined  were  his  river 
tax,  a  subscription  receipt  to  the  Newark  Gaxette  in  1794  in  behalf  of 
a  neighbor  through  him,  and  a  receipt  dated  October  22,  1771,  indi¬ 
cating  his  payment  “in  full  of  all  account(s)  to  Aaron  Isaacs,"  be¬ 
fore  his  leaving  East  Hampton  for  New  Jersey. 

A  note  to  Timothy  from  David  Cory,  under  date  of  June  8,  1782, 
requesting  payment  “to  the  Barrer  the  Sum  of  forty  Shilling (s),  and 
this  Order  shall  be  your  Receipt,"  was  met  and  settled.  This  David 
Cory  is  on  the  line  of  Abraham  Cory,  brother  of  our  John^  Cory, 
who  came  to  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. ,  from  Huntington,  L.  L,  about 
1698.  Abraham  died  in  Hanover  in  1740,  leaving  children  among 
whom  was  Abraham,  junior,  father  of  David  Cory.  The  Corys,  in 
this  part  of  Hanover  township,  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  their 
homestead  at  Hanover  is  a  settlement  about  a  mile  and  half  from  the 
“Neck." 

In  the  possession  of  a  New  Jersey  family  there  is  an  account  book 
that  was  Timothy's,  in  which  he  commenced  recording  in  1772  and 
continued  it  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  On  examining  the  book, 
page  by  page,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  all  sorts  of  transactions  that 
passed  through  his  hands.  On  side  pages  are  listed  two,  three  or 
more  names  to  a  page  of  the  parties  he  dealed  with,  and  on  the  op¬ 
posite  pages  are  the  items  of  debts  either  owing  him,  or  vice  versa. 
When  an  account  was  to  be  settled  the  party  would  bring  his  book  to 
compare  with  the  charges  Timothy  entered  in  his  own  book  so  as  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  balance  and  make  a  note  for  the  settlement.  The 
book  passed  to  his  junior  son,  but  apparently  was  later  used  by  John 
Kitchell  who  was  then  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  junior  Timothy 
who  died  in  1823. 

As  an  illustration  of  Timothy’s  book  keeping,  we  copy  from  the 
first  page ; 

Wm.  Dixon,  Ju’r,  1772-5,  For  carting  goods  to  (the)  old 

17  Debits.  iron  works;  for  pasturing  calves; 

9  Credits,  for  45  lb(s  of)  cheese;,  for  “grass 
at  garret  swamp";  for  sundry  bar¬ 
rels  of  pork;  for  pay  (men  )t  to 
Thom(as)  Osborn;  for  corn,  wag¬ 
on  iron  (and)  sawing  boards; 
(for)  ‘sawing  bedstuff  as  he  told 
Tim";  for  (a)  “plate  of  Griddle, 
w(eigh)t  21  pound(s);  for  (an) 
am(oun)t  paid  (to)  Josiah  Post; 
(an)  acc(oun)t  (is)  balanced, 
Jan.  24,  1776  with  Moses  Crain, 
Executor  for  Mr.  Dixon. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  schedules  we  come  across  an  interesting  item 
that  we  bring  here : 

Joseph  Kitchell,  Esq.,  1775-9.  ********** 

5  Debits.  By  acknowledging  a  Deed; 
5  Credits.  “wrigh(t)ing  2  wills”  [1774]; 

^  Agoing  to  Morristown  to  prove  the 
will,”  00:04:00,  [Jan.  5,  1775]; 
(to)  one  day  (at)  ap(p)r(a)iseing 
the  goods,  00:06:00,  [Jan.  14, 
1775;]  “writing  a  quit  cla(i)m  for 
Na.  mul,  (apparently  Jonathan 
Mulford  is  meant),  00:02:00. 

By  the  mentioning  of  the  two  wills  it  would  seem  to  mean  that 
Timothy  was  preparing  a  will  at  the  direction  of  his  sick  father,  and 
the  other  will  probably  for  some  one  who  was  quite  ill  at  that  time. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  took  the  signed  will  for  probation  to 
Judge  Kitchell,  whose  court  was  in  Morristown. 

The  children  of  the  next  generation  had  grown  up,  married  and 
reared  families.  Sometime  before  1785  they  were  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  no  more  land  could  be  had,  as  the  whole  neighborhood  had 
been  occupied  long  since,  and  scarcely  was  there  any  room  left  for 
the  growing  families.  So  they  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  land.  As 
early  as  1750  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Champlain  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  attracted  a  good  many  descendants  of  the  Newark  pioneers. 
The  territory  of  Vermont,  then  belonging  to  New  Hampshire,  was 
settled  by  a  colony  from  New  York,  claiming  it  for  their  province; 
and  a  quasi-civil  war  followed  and  continued  between  the  settlers 
until  after  the  Revolutionary  period.  After  this  periodical  squabbles 
quieted  down  and  a  nucleus  of  the  Hanover  district  Mulfords,  Corys 
and  kindred  began  to  move  to  verdant  Vermont  and  to  make  new 
settlements,  as  the  land  tracts  were  offered  for  sale  at  a  very  low  cost 
per  acre.  The  wilderness  of  Addison  county  was  where  our  hardy 
Hanover  Neck  relatives  and  their  acquaintances  pitched  their  tents  to 
stay.  The  pioneers  who  settled  near  Bridport,  are  now  sleeping  in 
peace  in  the  old  cemetery  there.  They  were  Phineas  Kitchell,  who 
married  our  Timothy  Mulford’ s  sister  Esther;  Jesse  Crane,  who 
married  Timothy  Mulford’s  daughter  Mary;  Richard  Farrand,  who 
married  his  granddaughter  Esther;  Timothy  Cory,  who  was  a  brother 
of  the  David  Cory,  mentioned  above,  and  a  good  many  others.  A 
few  settled  near  Shoreham  and  other  places  in  the  county.  Samuel 
Cory,  the  other  brother  of  David,  went  farther  north  close  to  the 
Canadian  border  line  in  Orleans  county  to  settle  down  for  life. 

About  that  time,  in  the  other  direction,  Ohio  absorbed  a  great 
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many  New  Jerseyites,  among  whom  were  the  Corys  and  their  kin¬ 
dred  who  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Hamilton  county 
drew  Othniel  Looker,  Moses  Kitchell,  Joseph  Kitchell,  and  others 
from  the  Hanover  section.  They  settled  on  what  is  known  in  Ohio 
land  history  as  the  “Symmes  Purchase,”  lying  between  the  two  Mi¬ 
ami  rivers  on  the  Ohio  in  Harrison  township.  John  Cleves  Sym- 
mes,  who  hailed  from  New  Jersey  w^s,  with  a  few  others,  the  origi¬ 
nal  purchaser  of  a  two  million  acre-tract.  Othniel  Looker,  in  1814, 
was  president  of  the  Ohio  senate  when  he  became  acting  governor, 
vice  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  junior,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of 
postmaster  general  at  Washington.  Most  of  the  men  who  emigrated 
from  New  Jersey,  going  north  and  west,  were  Revolutionary  War 
soldiers.  According  to  tradition,  they  were  dressed  in  deerskins. 

The  first  three  of  Timothy’s  children  were  born  in  East  Hampton, 
L.  L,  and  the  others  on  the  Mulford  homestead,  near  Hanover 
Neck,  N.  J.  As  recorded  in  Timothy’s  day-book  they  were: 

Mary,  born  December  12,  1765;  died  in  Bridport,  Vt. ,  De¬ 
cember  27,  1838;  was  married,  January  1,  1784,  to  Jesse 
Crane,  who  was  either  a  descendant  of  Jasper  Crane,  the 
Newark  pioneer,  or  of  Stephen  Crane,  the  Elizabeth¬ 
town  pioneer.  Jesse  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war; 
moved  to  Vermont  before  1800. 

Amy,  born  September  12,  1767;  baptized,  apparently,  at  the 
same  time  with  her  older  sister,  September  13;  died  at 
Hanover  Neck,  N.  J.,  September  11,  1819;  was  mar¬ 
ried  about  1782  to  Isaac  Fairchild,  of  Hanover  Neck, 
N.  J.  They  were  the  grandparents  of  John  M.  Gar¬ 
rison,  husband  of  Caroline  Cory. 

Esther,  born  September  30,  1769;  was  baptized  the  following 
day;  died  at  Hanover  Neck,  N.  J.,  December  16,  1842; 
was  married,  in  February  of  1793,  to  Farrand  Kitchell, 
son  of  Hon.  Aaron^  Kitchell. 

TIMOTHY,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Elizabeth,  born  June  6,  1774;  died  at  Hanover  Neck,  N.  J., 
August  31,  1830;  was  married,  March  31,  1798,  to 
Ambrose  Kitchell,  son  of  Hon.  Aaron^  Kitchell.  They 
were  the  parents  of  Ambrose  Ward  Kitchell,  whose  wife 
compiled  the  “Mulford  Genealogy,”  and  was  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Christopher,  brother  of  our  Timothy.  Smith 
Ely,  Esq.,  who  was  one-time  Mayor  of  New  York  City, 
was  descended  from  Elizabeth. 

Jason,  born  September  25,  1776;  probably  was  baptized  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1777;  died  August  18,  1810;  married  Mehitable 
Young  of  Columbia,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  December 
25,  1802. 

David,  born  November  25,  1778;  died  May  2,  1838;  wife 
Phebe  Vincent,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Phebe,  born  October  15,  1781;  baptized  July  7,  1782;  was 
married  to  Peter  Smith,  of  Livingston,  N.  J.,  March  20, 
1802. 

Authorities  consulted:  “History  of  East  Hampton,  (L.  L), 
N.  Y. by  Henry  P.  Hedges;  “East  Hampton  Church  Records”; 
“Genealogy  of  the  Mulford  Family,"  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  (Mulford) 
Kitchell;  Genealogy  of  the  Osborn  Family,”  by  Henry  Runyan; 
“Hanover  Township,”  by  Monroe  Howell  in  W.  W.  Munsell’s 
“History  of  Morris  County,  (N.  J.)”;  “Graveyard  Tombstone  In¬ 
scriptions  at  Whippany  and  Hanover,  Morris  County,  N.  J,,”  by 
William  Ogden  Wheeler  and  Edmund  D.  Halsey;  “Hanover  Church 
Records”;  ‘Officers  and  Men  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,”  by  William  S.  Stryker;  research  work  by  a  New  Jersey  gene¬ 
alogist;  the  old  family  documents;  and  investigation  by  personal  cor¬ 
respondence. 
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TIMOTHY®  MULFORD  came  into  his  earthly  life  on  April  26, 
1772,  at  his  father’s  old  homestead  near  Hanover  Neck,  New  Jersey. 
He  was  at  the  age  of  four  when  the  Continental  Congress  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  colonies  to  break  away  from  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  for  complete  freedom  because  of  unjust  and  unreasonable 
mandatory  laws  made  by  the  Parliament  against  their  will.  Of  course 
he  was  too  young  to  understand  what  it  was  all  about,  but  as  he  grew 
older,  from  daily  observing  the  activities  and  anxieties  at  home,  he 
probably  had  a  vague  idea  that  things  looked  strange  and  perplexing. 
He  naturally  watched  with  wonder  and  interest,  when  his  mustered 
relatives  and  neighbors  marched  off  to  the  war  and  when  they  came 
back,  especially  if  any  was  wounded  or  maimed.  He  then  began  to 
come  into  a  faint  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  puzzling  sit¬ 
uation.  By  the  time  he  was  eleven  years  old  the  news  of  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  brought 
great  excitement  and  unrestrained  joy  to  the  village  of  Hanover  Neck, 
which  helped  to  clarify,  to  some  degree,  his  perplexed  mind  as  to  the 
real  aim  of  the  hghting  that  had  been  going  on. 

Long  before  the  capture  of  the  British  army  at  Yorktown  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  commotion  on  the  road  between  Morristown  and 
Hanover.  What  wonder  that  little  Timothy  trudged  up  and  down 
the  road  out  of  curiosity  to  watch  what  was  going  on.  News  at 
length  reached  his  home  that  Washington’s  army  was  encamped  near 
and  around  Morristown  again  for  the  second  time,  to  spend  the  winter 
of  1779-80  there.  As  the  old  year  was  going  out  and  the  new  one 
coming  in,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  and  the  blustering  wintry  blasts  were  terribly  cutting  and  shiv¬ 
ery,  in  consequence  of  which  the  soldiers,  a  good  many  of  them  being 
from  the  Hanover  district,  were  destitute  of  both  tents  and  blankets. 
Their  clothes  were  in  tatters.  Some  were  actually  barefooted  and 
almost  naked.  General  Washington’s  emotions  were  greatly  worked 
up.  He  felt  the  “greatest  solicitude  for  the  suffering  of  the  army,” 
marveling  that  “they,  in  general,  conducted  themselves  with  heroic 
fortitude.  ” 
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With  the  army  was  Lieutenant  BethueLFarrand  from  Hanover, 
who  was  so  distressed  that  he  sent  a  most  urgent  appeal  to  his  wife 
Rhoda  to  send  stockings  for  the  soldiers,  as  “there  were  paths  about 
camps  on  Kimball  Hill  that  were  marked  with  real  blood,  expressed 
from  the  cracked  and  frozen  feet  of  soldiers  who  had  no  shoes.’’ 
The  situation  was  so  direful  that  a  lady  descendant  was  moved  to 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  suffering  of  the  soldiers  in  the  following 
lin  es  dedicated  to  “Rhoda  Farrand”: 

Just  out  of  the  clamor  of  war’s  alarms 
Lay  in  tranquil  quiet  the  Jersey  farms; 

And  all  of  the  produce  in  barn  and  shed 
By  the  lads  and  girls  was  harvested. 

P'or  the  winds  of  winter,  with  storm  and  chill. 

Swept  bitterly  over  each  field  and  hill. 

Her  husband  was  with  the  army,  and  she 
Was  left  on  the  farm  at  Parsippany. 

When  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  feet 
And  Marshall  Doty  rode  up  the  street, 

He  paused  but  a  moment,  and  handed  down 
A  letter  for  Rhoda  from  Morristown, 

In  her  husband’s  hand — how  she  seized  the  sheet; 

The  children  came  running  with  eager  feet; 

There  were  Nate  and  Betty,  Hannah  and  Dan, 

To  list  to  the  letter,  and  thus  it  ran. 

After  best  greeting  to  children  and  wife: 

Heart  of  his  heart,  and  the  life  of  his  life,” 

I  read  from  the  paper,  wrinkled  and  brown: 

“We  are  here  for  the  winter  in  Morristown, 

And  a  sorry  sight  are  our  men  to-day. 

In  tatters  and  rags  with  no  sign  of  pay. 

As  we  marched  to  camp,  if  a  man  looked  back 
By  the  dropping  blood  he  could  trace  our  track. 

For  scarcely  a  man  has  a  decent  shoe. 

And  there’s  not  a  stocking  the  army  through; 

So  send  us  stockings  as  quick  as  you  can. 

My  company  needs  them,  every  man, 

And  every  man  is  a  neighbor’s  lad; 

Tell  this  to  their  mothers;  they  need  them  badd^ 

Then  as  never  before,  beat  Rhoda’ s  heart, 

’Twas  time  to  be  doing  a  woman’s  part; 

She  turned  to  her  daughters,  Hannah  and  Bet, 

Girls,  each  on  your  needles  a  stocking  set, 

Get  my  cloak  and  hood;  as  for  you,  son  Dan, 

Yoke  up  the  steers  just  as  quick  as  you  can; 

Put  a  chair  in  the  wagon,  as  you’re  alive, 

I  will  sit  and  knit,  while  you  go  and  drive.” 

They  started  at  once  on  Whippany  road. 

She  knitting  away  while  he  held  the  goad. 

At  Whippany  village  she  stopped  to  call 
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On  the  sisters  Prudence  and  Mary  Ball. 

She  would  not  go  in,  she  sat  in  her  chair, 

And  read  to  the  girls  her  letter  from  there. 

That  was  enough,  for  their  brothers  three 
Were  in  Lieutenant  Farrand’s  company. 

Then  on  Rhoda  went,  stopping  here  and  there 
To  rouse  the  neighbors  from  her  old  chair. 

Still  while  she  was  riding  her  fingers  flew. 

And  minute  by  minute  the  stocking  grew. 

Across  the  country,  so  withered  and  brown. 

They  drove  till  they  came  to  Hanover  town. 

There,  mellon  and  rich,  lay  the  Smiths’  broad  lands. 

With  them  she  took  dinner  and  warmed  her  hands. 

Next  toward  Hanover  Neck  Dan  turned  the  steers. 

Where  her  cousins,  the  Kitchells,  had  lived  for  years. 

With  the  Kitchells  she  supped,  when  homeward  turned, 

While  above  her  the  stars  like  lanterns  burned, 

And  she  stepped  from  her  chair,  helped  by  her  son. 

With  her  first  day’s  work  and  her  stockings  done. 

Lieutenant  Farrand’s  appeal  to  his  patriotic  wife  had  the  effect  of 
arousing  the  women  folk  of  Whippany  and  Hanover  to  every  possible 
effort  at  knitting  stockings.  Our  own  Mulford  women  were  not 
slow  in  making  a  response.  Timothy,  then  a  lad  of  nine,  eagerly 
ran  on  errands  for  needles  and  yarn  to  keep  the  women  steadily  at 
their  knitting.  The  result  was  that  from  innumerable  dainty  hands, 
stockings  poured  into  the  camps  from  every  direction  in  a  perfect 
shower,"  to  hasten  relief  to  the  poor  soldiers’  shivering  bare  feet 
and  legs. 

From  this  time  on  Timothy  did  a  man’s  work  on  his  father  s 
farm,  as  he  was  the  only  son  on  whom  the  family,  consisting  of  four 
daughters  and  two  small  sons,  could  rely.  He  also  picked  up  the 
rudiments  of  cloth-weaving,  which  he  soon  mastered,  and  it  became 
his  trade  in  later  years.  Moreover,  he  gained  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  distilling  process  of  making  intoxicating  liquor  as  practiced  on 
his  father’s  place,  but  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  he  ever  followed 
this  vocation  for  a  living. 

Although  Timothy  had  known  Susan  Kitchell  as  they  grew  up 
from  childhood  it  seems  that  it  did  not  enter  his  head  to  think  of 
her  seriously  as  his  future  life  partner  until  he  went  to  the  wedding  of 
his  sister  Esther,  who  was  married  to  Susan’s  brother,  Farrand,  in 
February  of  1793.  There  both  of  them  fell  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  their  wedding  took  place  on  January  10,  1795.  It  appears  that 
after  his  marriage  Timothy  remained  on  his  father  s  farm,  following 
the  trade  of  weaving  for  a  livelihood. 

“Susannah,"  as  the  old  church  record  has  it,  was  the  first  child. 
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born  on  December  9,  1776,  into  the  family  of  Aaron  Kitchell  and 
Phoebe  Farrand  at  Hanover  Neck.  In  her  father’s  will  she  is  af¬ 
fectionately  called  ‘‘Sukey,”  and  in  a  family  Bible  her  Christian 
name  is  written  as  ^ ‘Susan  B. ’’  What  the  latter  letter  stands  for  has 
never  been  successfully  revealed  to  our  knowledge. 

When  Susan  was  about  sixteen  her  mother,  who  apparently  was 
converted,  took  her  with  her  younger  sisters  Lucy,  Electa,  Polly 
and  Betsy,  and  her  young  brother  Aaron,  junior,  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Hanover  and  in  a  group  they  were  baptized  by  the  new 
minister,  Rev.  Calvin  White. 

Minister  White  served  the  church  only  for  a  short  period  of  five 
years.  He  succeeded  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  who  died  on  May  24, 
1790,  but  he  did  not  assume  his  new  charge  until  July  11.  It  seem¬ 
ed  that  while  he  was  yet  supplying  the  pulpit  Susan’s  m.other  was 
received  into  the  chuich  on  June  20,  and  Susan’s  future  husband 
also  became  a  communicant  shortly  before  July  4.  Calvin  White, 
accepting  another  call,  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  October  18, 
1795.  Rev.  Aaron  Condit  became  his  successor. 

Through  Timothy’s  marriage  our  family  came  into  distinguished 
connections.  The  history  of  Morris  county  abounds  in  interesting 
information  concerning  Susan’s  father  who,  being  a  fearless  and 
staunch  patriot,  rendered  important  service  on  the  “Committee  of 
Safety”  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  close  to  General 
Washington  as  his  confidential  advisor  on  the  affairs  of  New  Jersey 
during  the  encampment  of  the  army  near  Morristown  in  the  winter 
of  1779-80.  Her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Farrand,  and  she  was 
related  to  the  Lieut.  Bethuel  Farrand,  mentioned  above,  who  was 
her  uncle,  and  whose  wife  Rhoda’s  glorious  deed  is  celebrated  in  the 
ballad  given  on  the  two  preceding  pages. 

Being  desirous  of  owning  a  tract  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  culti¬ 
vating  products  for  his  own  home  consumption  at  his  leisure,  and 
learning  that  Isaac  Canfield  had  a  five-acre  tract  which  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  for  the  price  of  thirty-five  dollars,  Timothy  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  call  on  him.  The  result  was  that  he  paid  on  Juiy  2,  1805,  the 
price  for  the  land. 

Canfield  secured  this  land  by  purchase  on  January  13,  1804  from 
Samuel  Hedges  for  twenty  dollars,  it: 

Being  a  part  of  a  tract  of  Land  Naphtaly  Byram  purchased  of 
Abraham  Kitchell,  Esquire,  agent  of  the  Forfeited  Estate(s),  * 

*  *  begin  (ning)  at  the  South  corner  thereof,  thence  extending 

(1)  North  sixty-one  degrees,  west  eight  Chains  and  thirty-one  links 
to  another  Corner  of  (the)  Said  tract;  thence  (2)  along  a  Line  of 
the  Said  tract  North  Eleven  degrees,  east  five  chains  and  fifty-five 
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links;  thence  (3)  South  sixty-one  degrees,  east  ten  chains  and  sixty-five 
links  to  another  Line  of  the  Said  tract;  thence  in  the  same  (4)  South 
thirty-five  degrees  and  forty-eight  minutes,  west  five  chains  and  thirty- 
two  links. 

The  stipulation  of  the  agreement  was  that  Canfield  promised  to  set 
Timothy’s  ownership  of  the  land  in  a  perfect  and  clear  title: 

Should  the  wife  of  the  said  Samuel  Hedges  become  his  widow,  and 
(sue  to)  recover  her  Right  of  Dower  and  thirds  from  the  aforesaid 
premises  then,  and  in  Case  the  Said  Isaac  Canfield  will  refund  either 
to  the  said  Timothy  Mulford,  or  (to)  the  said  Widow  her  right  of 
dower. 

To  increase  his  holdings  he  secured  by  purchase  from  his  father, 
on  May  29,  1810,  a  tract  of  a  little  less  than  twenty-eight  acres  of 
land  on  the  Passaic  river,  for  a  stipulated  payment  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty-four  dollars. 

At  the  death  of  his  father  in  1813,  Timothy  became  heir  to  a  part 
of  his  farm,  together  with  the  homestead  south  of  the  Whippany 
river.  How  large  it  was  the  will  does  not  disclose.  It  merely  says : 

It  is  now  fenced  (to)  be  (a)  number  of  acres,  more  or  less,  (evi¬ 
dently  to  be  laid  out  by  a  surveyor  named  Jacob  Kitchell),  together 
with  the  Remainder  of  all  my  lands  and  the  wood  land  adjoining 
(the)  Pessicak. 

By  examining  the  description  in  the  land  records  at  the  Morris¬ 
town  court  house,  we  found  that  the  total  area  of  his  land  apparently 
was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres,  including  the  five-acre 
tract  he  bought  in  1805.  The  homestead  farm  alone  contained  ninety 
and  a  half  acres,  which  was  “delineated  (on)  this  (the)  4th  (day  of) 
Novem(be)r  (of)  1807,”  by  Jacob  Kitchell. 

The  homestead  is  situated  on  what  is  known  as  either  the  River 
road  or  the  Troy  road,  just  a  stone’s  throw  north  of  the  road  that 
•  leads  from  the  Swinefield  bridge  over  the  Passaic  river.  Timothy 
kept  the  old  Mulford  house  in  good  repair,  into  which  he  and  his  wife 
moved  and  raised  a  family  out  of  honor  to  his  father  who  built  it. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  it  became  necessary  for  Mrs.  Osborn- 
Mulford  to  leave  the  family  in  which  she  had  long  lived  as  a  step¬ 
mother  while  his  father  was  living,  and  to  go  to  live  with  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  Mrs.  Esther  Tappin,  taking  along  with  her  the  estate  of  which 
his  father  had  the  use,  and  which  was  to  be  reverted  to  Mrs.  Tappin 
and  her  brother  Elias,  in  accordance  with  the  signed  agreement  drawn 
up  in  1794. 

Then  with  a  free  hand  Timothy  commenced  to  manage  the  farm 
as  his  own  and  made  a  success  of  it.  He  became  a  good  raiser  of 
grain,  vegetables  and  orchard  crops  for  the  markets  in  Morristown 
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and  Newark.  As  his  farm  was  within  the  ore  region,  he  at  times 
dug  up  enough  ore  during  the  winter  time  to  buy  feed  for  his  live¬ 
stock  when  his  own  supply  ran  low. 

The  iron  ore  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  good  grade.  Its  presence 
was  first  discovered  underground  in  the  mountainous  region,  soon 
after  the  settlement  of  Newark  in  1666.  It  was  known  to  the  Indi¬ 
ans  earlier  than  this;  their  name  for  the  locality  was  “Suckasunna," 
or  “Socksoona,’ '  as  some  have  it,  meaning  ^ ‘blackstone"  or  “heavy- 
stone,”  as  given  to  the  plains  which  extended  to  the  westward  of  the 
hills  wherein  a  mine  was  situated. 

The  first  iron-making  industry  was  begun  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J., 
as  early  as  1674.  Here  within  the  present  bounds  of  the  county, 
a  forge  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  erected  at  Whippany, 
on  what  was  then  called  by  its  Indian  name  the  Whippanong  river, 
just  above  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  stream  nearly  in  front  of  the 
church.  Tradition  fixes  as  early  a  date  as  1710  for  its  erection.  Mr. 
Green,  in  his  history  of  the  Hanover  church,  speaks  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Whippany  graveyard,  as  “about  100  rods  below  the  forge 
which  is,  and  has  long  been,  known  by  the  name  of  the  “Old  Iron 
Works.”  It  was  no  doubt  a  very  small  and  rude  affair  where  good 
iron  was  made  free  from  the  ore  by  smelting  it  with  charcoal,  and 
without  any  of  the  economical  appliances,  even  of  the  bloomeries  of 
a  hundred  years  later.  The  ore  was  brought  to  it  on  horseback  from 
the  Succasunna  mine  in  leather  bags,  and  the  iron  was  carried  to 
market  at  tide  in  bars  bent  to  fit  a  horse’s  back — the  only  method  of 
transportation.  A  single  horse,  it  is  said,  would  carry  from  four  to 
five  hundred  pounds  fifteen  miles  in  a  day.  Not  a  vestige  of  this 
forge  now  remains  and  its  builder  is  unknown.  The  conjecture  is 
that  John  Ford  and  Judge  Budd  built  it.  Later  blast  furnaces  and 
foundries  were  built  for  the  manufacture  of  small  iron  pots,  scythe- 
blades  and  other  articles  for  domestic  use.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War,  cannon  balls  and  other  munitions  were  made  at  the  plants  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  Continental  and  New  Jersey  armies. 

Timothy  spent  the  best  part  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  on  the 
farm,  working  industriously  to  bring  his  homestead  to  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity.  When  his  fifty-first  year  had  rounded  out  he  had  a 
premonition  that  his  earthly  life  was  approaching  to  an  end  and  that 
he  should  put  his  house  in  order.  Feeling  the  necessity  of  consulting 
an  authority  on  the  drawing  up  of  a  will,  he  called  on  Aaron  Kitchell, 
junior,  his  brother-in-law,  as  the  best  man. 

His  will  was  made  on  June  17,  1823.  John  Kitchell,  William 
Mulford  and  his  son  Timothy  W.  Mulford,  who  had  not  yet  attained 
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his  majority,  were  named  to  carry  out  the  contents  of  his  will. 

First  of  all,  he  desired  that  his  ^^just  Debts  and  funeral  Charge  be 
paid  out  of  (his)  movable  Estate,”  before  the  distribution  of  his  es¬ 
tate  to  his  children  was  made.  The  will  is  as  follows: 

My  affectionate  Wife  Susannah  (is  to  have)  the  use  of  all  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  Movable  Estate,  together  with  the  use  of  all  my  Lands 
untill  my  youngest  child  does  ar(r)ive  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  for 
her  support,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  educating  my 
Children,  and  in  case  of  the  Death  of  my  Wife  before  my  youngest 
child  does  ar(r)ive  at  twenty-one  Years  of  age,  it  is  my  Will  that  my 
Executors,  herein  after  appointed,  to  take  charge  and  possession  of 
all  my  Estate  after  the  decease  of  my  Wife  [for  the  purpose  afore¬ 
said  that  is]  for  the  support  &  maintainance  and  Education  of  such  of 
my  Children  as  may  remian  single  and  live  at  home  untill  my  young¬ 
est  child  does  ar(r)ive  (at)  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  all  my  Children,  and  to  their  Heirs  and  as¬ 
signs  all  of  my  property,  both  Lands  and  Movables,  to  be  divided 
between  them  at  the  time  my  youngest  child  ar(r)ive(s  at)  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  to  be  divided  between  them  at  that  time  in 
the  following  manner,  that  is,  to  each  of  my  sons  one  share,  and  to 
each  of  my  Daughters,  half  a  share.  Excepting  my  sons  Timothy  W. 
Mulford  and  Jonathan  Mulford,  and  it  is  my  Will,  and  I  do  hereby 
give  to  my  Son  Jonathan  Mulford  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns.  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Dollars  Value  in  property  more  than  would 
be  his  share  or  proportion,  according  to  the  aforesaid  division  of  my 
Estate,  and  which  one  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Dollars  is  to  be 
taken  and  deducted  out  of  the  share  or  part,  which  would  belong  or 
be  set  off  to  my  son  Timothy  W.  Mulford,  agreeably  to  the  afore¬ 
said  division  on  Account  of  my  said  Son  Timothy  W.  Mulford 
having  learned  a  trade,  and  if  my  said  two  sons  Timothy  W.  Mulford 
and  Jonathan  Mulford  cannot  agree  (by)  themselves  about  the  ap¬ 
portionment  and  value  of  property  of  the  said  one  Hundred  and  Twen¬ 
ty-five  Dollars,  I  do  hereby  order  and  it  is  my  Will  that  the  same 
shall  be  left  to  the  decision  of  two  persons  mutually  chosen  by  my 
said  two  sons  for  that  purpose.  It  is  further  my  Will,  and  I  do  here¬ 
by  Order  that  what  I  have  given  to  my  Daughters  Mary  Pierson  and 
Matilda  Dixon  shall  be  considered  as  so  much  of  my  Estate,  and 
must  be  reckoned  to  each  of  them,  as  so  much  of  their  share  or  por¬ 
tion  of  my  Estate,  and  it  is  also  further  my  Will  that,  if  any,  or  more 
of  my  Children,  do  receive  any  dower  or  portion  of  my  Estate  after 
this  time  and  before  my  youngest  child  ar(r)ives  (at)  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  that  the  same  be  reckoned  to  such  child  as  so  much 
of  their  (its)  share  or  portion,  so  that  the  whole  of  my  property  may 
be  divided  between  all  my  Children  according  to  the  aforesaid  in¬ 
tended  division. 

The  will  being  made  a  big  load  was  off  Timothy’s  mind,  and  he 
bided  his  time  as  he  evidently  was  a  sick  man.  But  what  his  ailment 
was  we  do  not  know.  However,  he  lingered  through  the  summer 
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and  by  the  time  the  autumn  leaves  began  to  fall  he  contracted  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died  on  October  19,  1823.  In  the  diary  of  his  future 
son-in-law  is  mentioned:  ‘^October  21,  1823,  Self,  with  some  oth¬ 
ers,  (went)  to  Hanover,  attending  Mr.  Mulford's  funeral;  (it)  looks 
like  rain.  ” 

Aaron  Kitchell,  junior,  appeared  before  the  Surrogate’s  Court  at 
Morristown  on  October  30,  1823,  as: 

One  of  the  witnesses  to  the  foregoing  will,  (and)  being  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  did  depose  &  say  that  he  saw  Timothy  Mulford, 
the  testator  therein  named,  sign  &  seal  the  same,  &  beared  him  pub¬ 
lish  &  declare  the  foregoing  writing  to  be  his  last  will  &  testament, 
and  that,  at  the  doing  thereof  the  said  testator  was  of  sound  and  dis¬ 
posing  mind  &  memory  as  far  as  this  deponent  knows,  &  as  he  verily 
believes,  &  that  Lindsly  B.  Merry  and  William  Simpson,  the  other 
subscribing  evidences  were  present  at  the  same  time,  &  signed  their 
names  as  witnesses  to  the  said  will,  together  with  this  deponent,  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  testators. 

Next  followed  the  submissison  to  the  court  by  the  widow’s  broth¬ 
ers,  Aaron  Kitchell,  junior,  and  Ambrose  Kitchell,  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  executors  to  handle  the  job  of  appraising  T.imothy’s 
movable  estate,  which  amounted  to  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-four 
dollars.  The  highest  price  mentioned  in  the  inventoried  list  is  the 
value  of  “one  Black  Boy  (named)  Harry,”  a  hundred  dollars.  It 
shows  that  Timothy  had  twenty-five  head  of  cattle,  four  horses, 
twenty-four  sheep,  and  ten  head  of  swine,  all  totalling  to  the  amount 
of  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars.  The  inventoried  estate  then 
was  turned  over,  on  the  approval  of  the  court,  to  the  widow  for  her 
use  until  the  youngest  child  became  of  legal  age. 

By  a  written  slip  without  date,  it  seems  Susan  Mulford’s  actual 
legacy  was  eleven  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  which 
indicates  a  discrepancy  of  a  little  over  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
dollars  on  the  value  of  the  chattel  goods.  Aaron  Kitchell,  jr. ,  de¬ 
ducted  out  of  Susan’s  legacy  thirteen  dollars  and  two  cents  for  ren¬ 
dering  service  as  executor  of  the  estate. 

Two  months  after  the  passing  away  of  Timothy  the  widow  found 
her  burden  much  lighter  when  her  third  daughter  became  the  wife  of 
James  Cory,  of  Morristown.  Her  daughter  Phebe,  who  at  that  time 
was  in  her  fifteenth  year,  was  able  to  do  the  ordinary  chores,  and  be 
useful  to  her  in  other  ways.  Her  two  adult  sons  Timothy  and  Jo¬ 
nathan  made  themselves  helpful  doing  the  work  of  the  farm  for  her. 

When  the  youngest  child — a  son — was  about  to  attain  his  majority 
in  1832,  an  application  was  filed  at  the  court  in  Morristown  in 
behalf  of  the  heirs,  for  a  division  of  all  of  the  deceased  father’s  real 
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estate,  excepting  the  homestead,  which  was  set  off  to  the  widow  as 
her  dower.  Late  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  James  Cory, 
the  widow’s  son-in-law,  made  an  offer  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm, 
as  he  had  the  means  to  pay  for  it.  It  happened  that  the  widow’s 
youngest  daughter  Jane,  who  was  looking  forward  to  her  marriage  in 
the  near  future  to  Edgar  M.  Condit,  was  anxious  to  sell  her  share  in 
the  estate,  so  that  she  might,  when  ready,  set  out  with  him  for  Del¬ 
aware  county  in  Ohio,  where  they  wished  to  make  their  future 
home.  This  also  was  the  wish  of  the  oldest  daughter  Mary,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Jotham  Condit,  uncle  of  Edgar,  as  she  and  he  were 
contemplating  to  join  with  them  and  a  few  others  on  a  wagon  trip  to 
the  same  destination.  These  pioneers  founded  the  settlement  of 
Condit,  Ohio.  The  daughter  Phebe,  who  was  the  wife  of  Ira  H. 
Condit,  consented  to  the  sale,  and  so  also  did  Matilda,  wife  of  Calvin 
Dixon.  The  sons  Timothy  and  Jonathan  also  agreed  to  dispose  of 
their  shares  in  the  estate.  Under  date  of  August  12,  1833,  they  all 
signed  a  deed  of  sale,  conveying  to  James  Cory,  for  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  “all  their  right (s)  in  the  dower  lands  of  the  widow  of  Timothy 
Mulford,  *  *  *  including  the  dwelling  house  and  barn, 

late(ly)  the  property  of  Timothy  Mulford,  dec’d.”  Later,  on  the 
fourth  of  May,  1836,  James  Cory  received  the  remaining  part  of  the 
land  by  deed  that  was  “set  off  as  (a)  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Elias 
Mulford,”  the  youngest  son. 

Below  are  the  divisions  of  land  as  indicated  by  the  maps  on  the 
following  pages : 

Al.  The  lot  of  land  was  set  aside  as  the  dower’s  right  for  the  wid¬ 
ow  of  Timothy  Mulford  and  later  sold  by  the  heirs  to  James 
Cory. 

A2.  The  7  ^%oo  acres  of  meadow  land  was  allotted  to  Elias  Mul¬ 
ford  and  sold  by  him  to  James  Cory  in  1836. 

A3.  The  22  ^^ioo  meadow  and  pasture  lands  were  allotted  to  Jona¬ 
than  Mulford.  He  sold  the  southern  portion  of  it  in  1834  to 
Benjamin  Howell. 

A4.  The  26  ^%oo  acres  of  land  was  allotted  to  Timothy  W.  Mul¬ 
ford,  and  sold  by  him  in  1833  to  Jonathan  Mulford. 

A5.  The  7  acres  of  land  was  allotted  to  Jonathan  Mulford 

in  1832. 

B.  The  2  acres  of  land  was  sold  in  1829  by  Timothy  W. 

Mulford  to  Jonathan  Mulford,  and  in  1832  it  is  mentioned 
that  Jonathan’s  blacksmith  shop  was  where  it  stood  thereon. 

C.  The  7  ^%oo  acres  of  land  apparently  was  bought  by  James 
Cory  from  the  estate  of  William  Ball.  Its  earlier  history  is 
not  yet  worked  out. 

D.  On  June  1,  1791,  Christopher  Mulford  mortgaged  fifty  acres 
of  land  in  Hanover  township,  it  being  a  part  of  his  homestead, 
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located  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  road  from  Timothy  Mul- 
ford’s  land  to  David  Tuttle’s.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north¬ 
east  by  David  Tuttle’s  land,  southw^est  by  Timothy  Mulford’s 
own  and  southeast  by  the  aforesaid  road.  It  extended  back 
towards  the  river  northwestwardly  until  it  took  in  fifty  acres 
including  the  buildings.  The  mortgage  was  placed  on  records 
being  cancelled  on  April  3,  1809. 

The  71  1/2  acres  of  land  was  mortgaged  by  Chiistopher  Mul- 
ford,  November  15,  1785,  it  being  on  the  east,  bounded  by 
Timothy  Mulford’s  land  and  David  Tuttle’s,  north  by  the  load, 
w^est  by  Moses  Kitchel’s  land  and  south  by  the  Passaic  river. 
The  27  ^91oo  acres  of  land  was  conveyed  by  Timothy  Mul- 
ford  to  his  son  Timothy,  junior,  by  deed  on  May  29,  1810. 
In  1832  it  was  divided  among  the  heirs  of  Timothy,  junior. 
This  is  referred  to,  in  1832,  as  “the  gore”  and  was  divided 
with  the  adjoining  tract  F. 
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H.  This  is  the  5-acre  woodlot  left  to  David  Mulford  by  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  will.  No  description  is  given  except  that  it  bounds  on 
David  Tuttle’s  land  and  the  Passaic  river  and  the  road  from 
Passaic  river  bridge  to  Enoch  Beach’s  land. 

After  the  deal  was  consummated  James  Cory  took  possession  of 
his  purchased  acquisitions  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Mulford 
homestead.  The  widow'  became  a  member  of  his  family,  and  moth¬ 
ered  his  children  when  his  family  increased.  The  widow  lived  to 
see  all  of  her  grandchildren  grow  up,  the  youngest  being  sixteen,  and 
also  all  of  her  own  children,  but  one,  were  married  and  had  families 
of  their  own.  With  a  smile  of  content  on  her  lips  and  happiness 
and  satisfaction  in  her  heart,  she  answered  the  call  of  death,  on  April 
28,  1855,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year. 
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At  Hanover  there  are  two  cemeteries — the  old  and  the  new.  In  the 
former  are  the  graves  of  Timothy  Mulford  and  his  wife,  surrounded  by 
at  least  twenty  other  Mulford  graves,  with  their  well-kept  headstones, 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  old  church,  which  was  built  as  early  as 
1750.  In  the  midst  of  them  are  buried  the  remains  of  Timothy’s  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother.  Near-by  is  a  large  imposing  stone  erected  on  the 
grave  of  our  ancestress’  illustrious  father,  the  Hon.  Aaron  Kitchell. 

As  no  graves  have  been  opened  to  receive  burials  since  the  new 
cemetery  was  laid  out  some  distance  from  the  old  one,  the  treasurer 
of  the  old  church  graveyard  is  soliciting  money  contributions  from 
the  relatives  and  descendants  for  its  upkeep. 

On  the  night  of  October  5,  1836,  there  were  anxious  moments  at 
the  home  of  Tim.othy’s  son  Jonathan.  The  night  was  stormy,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  cold.  Jonathan  rode  out  on  horseback  early 
in  the  day,  saying  he  would  be  home  before  dark.  Night  came  and 
he  did  not  show  up.  All  night  his  wife  sat  up,  worrying  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  return.  Dawn  came  to  disclose  his  non-appearance. 
She  took  alarm  and  made  inquiry.  So  did  Widow  Mulford  and  the 
immediate  relatives.  A  posse  was  made  up  among  whom  was  Jona¬ 
than’s  brother-in-law  James  Cory,  for  a  thorough  search  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  morning  that  they  found 
Jonathan’s  riderless  horse  roaming  in  quest  of  food  in  the  low  mead¬ 
ows  at  Ford’s  island.  Jonathan’s  body  was  located  somewhere  up 
the  road  some  time  late  in  the  forenoon,  on  the  icy  cold  ground  cov¬ 
ered  with  ice.  It  seemed  to  the  searchers  that  he  somehow  lost  him¬ 
self  in  his  wanderings,  owing  to  the  darkness,  and  to  his  being  blind¬ 
ed  by  the  cold  cutting  wind.  Trusting  to  luck  that  his  horse  would 
take  him  home  safely,  he  became  numbed  with  the  cold,  and  in  a 
stupor  fell  off  from  his  horse.  His  stiffly  frozen  body  was  gently 
picked  up  and  brought  to  the  home  of  James  Cory.  He  had  been 
married  less  than  ten  years,  and  was  in  his  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 
As  he  left  no  will,  James  Cory  and  a  neighbor  named  Nathaniel 
Douglass  were  appointed  administrators  of  his  estate.  They  submit¬ 
ted  their  report  to  the  court  on  October  10,  1836,  his  estate  being 
appraised  at  three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. 

The  children  of  Timothy  and  Susan  were: 

A  son,  born  October  12,  1795;  died  without  a  name. 

Mary,  known  as  Polly,  born  October  3,  1796;  baptized  May 
7,  1797;  died  in  Condit,  Ohio,  Apiil  21,  1885;  her  first 
husband  was  Jesse  Pierson,  wTo  died  after  living  with  her 
about  tw'o  years;  her  second  was  Jotham  Condit,  whom 
she  married  January  14,  1824,  and  with  whom  she  mov¬ 
ed  to  Condit,  Ohio,  in  1835. 
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Matilda,  born  August  6,  1798;  baptized  October  14,  1798; 
died  in  Hanover  Neck,  N.  J.,  June  1,  1885;  was  mar¬ 
ried,  December  30,  1821,  to  Calvin  Dixon,  of  Rock- 
away  Neck,  N.  J. 

SUSAN,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Timothy  W  hitfield,  born  January  2,  1803;  baptized  May  20, 
1804;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  March  4,  1885;  his  first  wife 
was  Abby  L.  Harrison,  with  whom  he  lived  thirteen  years; 
his  second  being  Phede  Louisa  Baldwin,  who  lived  with 
him  fifteen  years;  his  third,  Anna  Couster,  who  survived 
him;  he  was  a  carriage  manufacturer  in  Orange,  N.  J. 

Jonathan  Osborn,  born  October  21,  1805;  baptized  June  22, 
1806;  was  found  frozen  to  death  on  the  morning  of  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  1836,  after  a  very  cold  and  stormy  night;  wife  was 
Katharine  Clapp,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Jonathan. 

Phebe  Farrand,  born  September  8,  1808;  baptized  June  25, 
1809;  died  in  Roseland,  N.  J. ,  May  26,  1900;  was  mar¬ 
ried,  September  13,  1831,  to  Ira  Harrison  Condit,  a  cous¬ 
in  of  Jotham  Condit;  lived  in  Roseland,  N.  J. 

Esther,  born  December  16,  1810;  baptized  May  5,  1811;  died 
when  nine  months  old. 

Elias,  born  November  10,  1812;  baptized  July  25,  1813;  died 
in  Roseland,  N.  J.,  July  10,  1892;  was  unmarried;  was  a 
jeweler  and  watchmaker  (in)  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Jane  Elizabeth,  born  October  31,  1814;  baptized  July  1,  1815; 
died  in  Condit,  Ohio,  October  18,  1907;  was  married, 
July  15,  1835,  to  Edgar  M.  Condit,  a  nephew  of  Jotham 
Condit,  with  whom  they  went  and  made  their  home  in 
Condit,  Ohio. 

Authorities  consulted:  ‘‘Genealogy  of  the  Mulford  Family,”  by 
M  rs.  El  ias  Ann  (Mulford)  Kitchell;  “Genealogy  of  the  Condit  Fami¬ 
ly/’  by  Jotham  Halsey  Condit  and  Ebin  Condit;  “Hanover  Church 
Records”;  The  Genealogical  ATa^axine  of  New  Jersey;  History  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  (Morristown,  N.  J.)”;  “Combined 
Church  Register,  (Morristown,  N.  J.)”;  research  work  by  a  New 
Jersey  genealogist;  and  investigation  by  personal  correspondence. 

SUSAN"^  MULFORD:  See  the  life  story  of  James'^  Cory  in  the 
Cory  lineage. — Volume  I,  Page  121. 
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John^  Mulford,  born 

abt.  1606; 

died 

1686;  wife. 

SamueF 

1644; 

1725; 

Esther-  Conkling. 

Timothy^ 

abt.  1681; 

1741; 

Sarah. 

Timothy^ 

1718; 

1774; 

Mary^  Dimond. 

Timothy’’ 

1741; 

1813; 

Esther®  Osborn. 

Timothy® 

1772; 

1823; 

Susan®  Kitchell. 

James’’  Cory, 

1801; 

1880; 

SusaU  Mulford. 
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ANANIAS^  CONKLING  came  to  East  Hampton,  Long  Island, 
from  Salem,  Mass.,  bringing  with  him  all  of  his  family  except  one 
son  Cornelius.  He  brought  them  first  in  a  sailing  vessel  from  En¬ 
gland  to  Salem  about  1639.  He  was  made  a  freeman  on  May  18, 
1642.  His  old  home  town  in  England  probably  was  in  the  shire  of 
Nottingham,  as  indicated  on  the  gravestone  of  his  brother  John  ,  at 
Southold,  L.  1.  He  had  worked  as  a  glass  maker  in  King  Swinford, 
county  Stafford,  when  he  married  Mary  Launder,  a  spinster  of  St. 
Peter's  Parish,  at  its  church  on  February  23,  1631.  It  seems  while 
living  in  Salem  she  died,  and  he  married  for  the  second  time,  at  a 
date  not  known,  a  woman  whose  Christian  name  was  Susan,  and 
who  became  the  mother  of  a  child.  She  died  about  1650. 

Ananias  stopped  first  for  a  while  at  Southold,  with  his  brother  who 
had  preceded  him  in  the  moving  from  Massachusetts.  He  had  a 
home  lot  and  land  possessions,  as  the  Southold  town  record  of  De¬ 
cember,  1652,  tells  of  their  whereabouts,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Richard  Benjamin,  as  per  descriptions: 

Richard  Benjamain,  his  house  lott,  conteyninge  ffower  acres,  more 
or  less,  the  now  habitacon  of  Mr.  John  Herbert  on  the  East,  and 
Annanias  Conkelyne(’ s )  on  the  IVest. 

Fourteen  acres  of  Woodland,  f(a)rther  towards  the  North  Sea 
— the  lott  of  Barnabas  Horton,  lying  on  the  West,  and  the  land  of 
Annanias  Conkelyne  on  the  east. 

Tenn  acres,  more  or  lesse,  goeing  through  the  Swampp,  com- 
(m)only  called  Barnabas  Horton (’)s  Swampp,  his  land,  lying  on  the 
Southerly  side  thereof,  and  Annanias  Conkelyne(' s),  Northerly. 

Ffower  acres  more,  lying  on  the  Neck,  adjoining  *  the  head  of 
Tom(’)s  Creek — the  lott  now  or  late(ly)  of  John  Peaken,  lying  on 
the  West,  and  the  Land  of  Anannias  Conkelyne  on  the  east. 

Two  acres  of  meadow,  lying  att  Goose  Creek,  the  Meadow  of 
Lieutenant  Budd  on  the  South,  and  Anannias  Conkelyne(’ s)  on  the 
Northeast. 

One  acre  of  meadowe  more,  be  it  more  or  lesse,  lying  in  the 
Hogg  neck — the  meadow  of  Thomas  Cooper,  lying  on  the  West, 
and  (that  of)  Anannias  Conckelyne,  on  the  East. 

The  above  is  the  only  record  found  concerning  Ananias’  posses¬ 
sions.  He  sold  them  all  to  George  Miller  before  July  of  1653  on 
his  moving  to  East  Hampton.  About  this  time  he  became  a  married 
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man  for  the  third  time  by  taking  Dorothy,  widow  of  Robert  Rose, 
for  his  w'ife. 

On  the  fifth  of  July  in  1653  he  received  two  land  grants  at  East 
Hampton,  one  location  being  at  Northwest  which  was  then  a  piece 
of  meadow  land  of : 

Two  ackers  and  a  half  and  sixteen  pole(s),  more  or  less,  bownded 
w(i)th  Thomas  Osborn(’s  land)  *  on  *  one  side,  and 
William  Hedges('  land)  on  the  other  (side),  (and  the  other  location 
at  Accabonack,  being  a  piece  of  meadow  land  of)  one  acker  and 
forty-eight  pole(s),  be  it  more  or  less,  bownded  with  I'homas  Os¬ 
born  (’s  land)  *  on  one  side,  and  William  Hedges (’)  on  the 
other  (side). 

At  the  meeting  of  October  4,  1653,  Ananias  was  given  the  job  of 
viewing  with  Thomas  Osborn,  junior,  for  the  year  all  generall 
ffences,”  and  should  they: 

Find  any  Defect,  they  shall  give  a  chop  on  the  rayle  and  give  no¬ 
tice  to  the  owner.  If  the  owner  doe(s)  not  mend  his  fence  w(i)thin 
Two  Days  he  shall  paye  2s,  6<7,  for  ev(e)ry  Day.  The  ov(e)rsears 
shall  have  \2d  out  of  ev(e)ry  2s,  6d,  and  they  are  to  vi(e)w  the 
fexice(s)  the  first  weeke  of  ev(e)ry  month. 

The  following  year,  on  the  third  of  October,  Ananias  was  chosen 
with  John  Mulford,  Ralph  Dayton  and  Luke  Lillie,  by  the  town  to 
render  assistance  whenever  the  elected  *^3  townsmen  (needed  it)  for 
the  Car(ry)ing  on  of  (the)  towne  affaires." 

Ananias  received  on  April  3,  1655,  a  grant  of  an  “aker  of  Land  in 
the  Eastern  plaine  in  Consideration  of  (a)  part  of  (the)  addition  yt  he 
wants  in  his  home  lott."  And  on  May  24,  1655,  another  grant  of 
“one  aker  on  the  great  plaine,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  the 
highway  South,  &  Richard  Stratton ('s  land)  west,  and  the  highway 
north,  and  William  Mulford (’s  land)  east.”  In  July  of  the  year: 

It  was  *  by  the  major  (vote)  *  of  the  inhabitants  that  Mr. 
Lion  Gard(i)ner,  Thomas  Chatfield,  Ananias  Concline  and  William 
Hedges  shall  have  the  me(a)dow  att  the  north  side  of  Hook  pond,  & 
(from)  the  end  of  it  to  the  Swamp,  they  (agreeing  to)  leav(e)  a  suf¬ 
ficient  way  through  it  whear  It  shalbe  most  Convenient  for  the  tov\  ne. 

By  the  town  order  of  October  10,  1655,  Ananias  resumed  his  old 
occupation  as  fence  viewer,  tending  to  it  at  “the  Last  Weeke  in  Every 
Month,”  with  the  same  usage  of  making  fine  notices  on  spotting  de¬ 
fects  on  the  fences.  One  new  instruction  was,  however,  given  that 
he  should  see  to : 

The  ga(t)e  ffor  the  ffence  in  h(e)ight  is  to  be  3  f(ee)t  (and)  10 
inches  at  least,  and  below  the  third  rayle  it  is  not  to  be  (over)  5 
Inches  *  betweene  the  rayle(s).  And  the  viewer  shall  have  2s, 
bd,  a  Day  for  ev(e)ry  day  expended. 

On  April  1,  1655,  he  was  allowed  by  the  town  order: 
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To  have  6  akers  of  Land  on  the  Easterne  plaine,  adjoyning  to 
Benjam(in)  Price(’)s  lott  and,  in  Consideration  of  this  land,  Ananias 
Concline  (is  to)  give  up  6  akers  of  his  Woodland  near  the  Little 
plaines. 

He  was  continued  by  the  town  election  of  May  4,  1657,  as  fence 
viewer  with  the  instruction  that : 

Whoever  doth  not  mend  his  fence  within  two  days  after  he  hath 
warning  given,  shall  pay  12/7  a  day  *  *  *  for  every  Day, 

yt  it  remaines  unmended,  and  shall  pay  all  Damages  that  shall  cum(e) 
by  yt  fence,  and  this  order  (is)  to  be  observed  both  winter  and 
summer. 

Ananias  died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  September  of  1657,  as  the 
inventory  of  his  estate  was  taken  on  October  5,  1657  by  Robert 
Bond  and  William  Mulford.  It  is  the  nearest  public  mention  of  his 
death.  He  appeared  to  have  been  a  devout,  religious  and  good  man 
who  lived  within  the  law;  was  acceptable  to  the  church;  gave  proper 
attention  to  the  political  and  public  affairs;  reared  his  children  care¬ 
fully  and  by  the  practice  of  industry  and  economy,  accumulated  con¬ 
siderable  property. 

His  oldest  son  Jeremiah  was  the  administrator  of  his  estate,  as 
appears  by  the  following : 

An  agreement  (was)  made  (on)  the  27th  of  November,  1657, 
betwe(e)ne  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  *  Mr.  John  Mulford  and 
John  Hand  (as  magistrates),  w(i)th  the  Consent  of  the  church  (as) 
the  one  party,  and  Jerema(iah)  Conklin,  the  adminstrator  of  Ananias 
Conklin,  Deceased,  (as)  the  other  party,  in  the  behalfe  of  hester 
Conklin,  the  Daughter  of  the  s(ai)d  Ananias  (Conklin),  Deceased, 
as  ffolloweth,  that  is  to  say  that  he,  the  s(ai)d  Jeremy(ah)  Conklin, 
should  have  10^  out  of  her  portion,  (it)  being  her  30^  (inheritance 
and)  she  being  younge,  for  bringinge  vp  the  s(ai)d  Hester  one  yeare 
and  a  halfe,  and  the  rest  of  her  portion  (is)  to  be  (invested)  in  4 
cowes  and  being  put  out  to  (have  c)alfes,  (and)  he  (is)  to  have 
the  increase  in  case  they  did  stand,  and  if  they  did  not  then  to 
al(l)ow  that,  w'(hi)ch  is  reasonabell  out  of  the  principall,  for  her 
bringing  vp  till  she  (is)  eight  yeares  old. 

Here,  on  the  question  of  her  age,  Conklin  Mann,  in  his  diagnosis 
on  “Two  Daughters  of  Ananias  Conklin,"  published  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Genealogist,  remarks  that : 

If  this  statement  is  accepted  exactly  as  written,  it  refers  to  a  girl  of 
tender  years,  say  three  or  four.  If,  however,  as  several  writers  have 
attempted  to  prove,  it  is  assumed  that  “eight  years”  is  an  error,  and 
should  be  eighteen  years,  the  entire  arrangement  becomes  muddy  and 
ridiculous.  The  expression  “she  being  young,”  and  the  two  definite 
specifications  for  payments  to  Jeremiah,  i.e.  ten  pounds  for  bringing 
Hester  up  “one  yeare  and  an  halfe,”  followed  immediately  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  stipulation  regarding  her  calves,  which  carry  her  keep  until  her 
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eighth  birthday  or,  in  case  her  cows  failed  to  breed,  Jeremiah  was 
to  have  a  further  compensation  from  her  portion,  it  would  seem  to 
set  her  age  rather  definitely.  The  only  argument  for  assuming  that 
eight  years  should  have  been  written  eighteen  years  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  Hester  soon  became  the  wife  of  George  Miller.  Once  it 
is  established  that  she  was  not  Miller’s  wife,  the  record  notes  may  be 
accepted,  as  written. 

Easthampton  records  show  that  while  Jeremiah  Conkling  was  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  his  father’s  estate  he  received  two  oxen  and  eighteen 
pounds  for  himself,  and  for  Hester’s  portion,  articles  which  totalled 
twenty  pounds  in  value,  as  agreed.  For  some  reason  Jeremiah  was 
superseded  by  his  brother-in-law  George  Miller  as  administrator  of 
Ananias’  estate  on  the  town  order,  as  cited  by  the  following: 

Know  all  men  by  these  pr(e)sents,  yt  I,  George  Miller,  of  East¬ 
hampton,  being  Deputed  by  the  authority  of  the  towne  insteed  of 
Jeremyah  Conklin  to  be  administrator  of  the  estate  of  my  father-in- 
law  Ananias  Conklin,  Deceased,  doe,  by  these  pr(e)sen(ts),  bind 
myselfe,  my  heyers,  executors,  Administrators,  or  assignes  in  the 
penall  sume  of  sixty  pounds,  well  &  truly,  to  pay  &  discharge  all  ye 
Debts  &  legacies  of  my  deceased  father-in-law  in  convenient  time 
and  at  such  tymes  as  followeth  and  as  are  here  prescribed,  vi%. :  all 
the  Debts  forthw(i)th  to  be  satisfied  &  paid;  And  for  ye  legacies  my 
brother  Jeremiah  haveinge  his  part  already  paid  him,  1  doe  firmly 
bind,  as  aboves(ai)d,  to  pay  to  Cornelius  Conklin  the  full  sume  of 
five  pounds,  eighteene  shillings  and  sixe  pence  vpon  the  first  Day  of 
ffebr(uary)  in  the  yeare  1658  at,  or  in  my  dwelling  house,  and  to 
Benjamin  Conklin  5^,  18r  (and)  ()d,  vpon  the  first  of  ffebr(uary), 
1659,  both  these  beinge  the  sonnes  of  Ananias,  Deceased. 

And  further,  I  bind  myselfe  to  pay  to  John  Rose  five  shillings  forth- 
w(i)th,  and  to  Thomas  Rose  twenty  and  fower  shillings,  and  24j- 
ap(i)ece  to  Samuel  Rose,  Mary  Rose  and  Jonathan  Rose,  but  I, 
George  (Miller),  doe  firmly  promise  and  ingage,  yt  if  I  have  soe 
many  lambs  that  I  will  then  pay  each  of  the  fower  last  menconed  a 
good  ewe  lamb  upon  the  29th  of  September,  w(hi)ch  shalbe  in  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord  Christ  1660;  further,  to  pay  my  wife,  being  the 
Daughter  of  Ananias,  Deceased,  five  shillings  upon  the  true  &  well 
performance  of  all  &  every  of  the  pr(o)mises,  this  obligacon  to  be 
voyd  &  of  none  effect,  els(e)  to  stand  &  remaine  in  full  power,  force 
and  virtue,  witnesse  my  hand,  this  29th  of  January,  1658. 

The  aboves(ai)d  George  Miller  doth  p(ro)mise  that  if  there  shall, 
att  any  tyme,  hereafter  appe(a)re  any  more  debts  to  be  paid,  yt 
then  the  Administrator  shall  deduct  it  *  from  the  sev(e)rall 
legacies  to  Jonathan  Rose,  beside  what  is  above  menconed  as  also 
the  charge  of  the  authority  about  this  case,  witnesse  my  hand. 
(No  signature.)  Signed  and  Delivered  in  the  pr(e)sence  of  us,  John 
Miller  (and)  Jane  Mulford. 

Of  the  distributions  of  tfie  estate  Mr.  Mann  says : 

The  legacies  which  George  Miller  undertook  to  pay  to  the  Rose 
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children  on  behalf  of  his  deceased  father-in-law,  suggest  that  Ananias 
Conklin  had  married  their  mother,  and  thus  became  responsible  for 
the  portions  of  the  minor  Rose  children.  Robert  Rose  reached 
Easthampton  by  1648.  He  was  living  there  on  May  13,  1651,  but 
by  the  tenth  of  June,  1652,  his  wife  Dorothy  was  a  widow.  She 
quickly  disappears  from  the  records.  The  name  of  Widow  Rose 
appears  as  assessed  for  thirteen  acres  in  a  list  of  some  twenty  names 
made  probably  between  the  second  and  the  fifth  of  January,  1654, 
under  the  heading,  “Charge  (tax)  of  the  meeting-house.”  In  an 
undated  entry  of  the  lands  of  George  Miller  there  is  mention  of  a 
thirteen-acre  lot,  ‘  which  lot  was  first  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Rose, 
and  afterward  in  the  possession  of  Ananyas  Conkling,  and  so  derived 
from  him  unto  George  Myller,  son-in-law  (for)  the  aforesaid  Ana¬ 
nias.”  Finally,  there  is  a  confirmation  deed,  dated  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  1665,  from  Thomas  Rose,  of  Southampton,  son  and  heir 
of  Robert  Rose,  deceased,  of  Easthampton,  conveying  to  George 
Miller  of  Easthampton  lands  and  housing  at  Easthampton  that  “death 
did,  or  may  belong  unto  mee  by  vertue  of  my  said  father.” 

Ananias  Conkling  could  hardly  have  taken  over  the  Rose  acreage, 
and  become  responsible  for  the  portions  of  the  minor  Rose  children, 
except  by  marriage  to  the  widow  Dorothy  Rose.  The  eldest  Rose 
child  was  a  girl  who,  by  October  of  1654,  was  married  to  Anthony 
Waters.  She  doubtless  received  her  portion  at  her  marriage,  and  she 
may  have  been  born  about  1634.  The  next  child  was  Thomas 
Rose  born  perhaps  in  1636.  The  second  son  John  Rose  was  born 
about  1638,  for  on  the  second  of  October,  1655,  he  testified  that  he 
was  seventeen  years  old.  The  other  Rose  children  were  younger. 
If  Dorothy  therefore  was  about  twenty  when  her  oldest  Rose  child 
was  born  about  1634,  she  need  not  have  been  over  forty  when  Hester 
Concklyne  was  born.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  large  portion 
for  Hester  unless  part  of  Ananias’  property  came  to  him  by  his  marri¬ 
age  to  Hester’s  mother;  and  the  decease  of  his  last  wife  around  the 
time  of  his  own  death  might  account  for  the  unusual  settlement. 

Now  as  to  George  Miller,  he  may  have  been  a  brother  of  John 
Miller  and  the  other  Millers  in  Easthampton.  We  know  that  he 
took  over  the  home  lot  of  Ananias  Concklyn  when  the  latter  remov¬ 
ed  from  Southold  to  Easthampton  before  July  of  1653.  He  follow¬ 
ed  him  to  Easthampton  by  February  of  1657,  for  on  that  date,  “being 
late  of  Southold,”  he  conveyed  his  Southold  propeity  to  John  Tuthill. 
His  name  appears  many  times  in  the  East  Hampton  records.  He 
was  killed  by  a  horse  early  in  December  of  1668.  His  widow  did 
not  remarry  *  at  least  for  several  years,  for  there  are  many  ref¬ 
erences  to  her  in  the  town  records. 

An  undated  record  of  the  lands  of  Benjamin  Concklyne  includes 
this  item  :  A  second  home  lot  of  six  acres,  being  now  his  home 

lot,  did  belong  unto  William  Mulford  formerly,  and  being  by  him 
made  over  unto  the  widow  Myller,  wife  of  George  Miller,  deceased, 
*  *  and  which  home  lot  was  freely  give(n)  and  granted  by 

the  widow  Myller  unto  Benjamin  Conkling  her  brother,  but  since 
this  gift  was  as  aforesaid,  the  aforesaid  Benjamin  for  some  consid- 
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erations  moving  him  the(re)unto,  have  promised  the  widow,  his  sis¬ 
ter,  that  he  will  hereafter  give  unto  one  or  (the)  other  of  her  sons 
three  acres  of  land,  elsewhere. 

Ananias’  children,  by  his  first  wife,  were : 

Jeremiah,  born  about  1631;  died  ab(ou)t  9  (o’clock),  in  the 
evening  of  March  14,  1712;  married  in  1658,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Lion  Gardiner. 

A  daughter,  perhaps  named  Mary,  born  about  1634;  was  mar¬ 
ried  about  1654,  to  George  Miller. 

Cornelius,  born  about  1636;  was  married  and  had  children; 
lived  all  his  life  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Benjamin,  born  about  1638;  died  about  noon  of  February  3, 
1709;  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  John^  Mulford. 

By  his  second  wife  : 

Lewis,  baptized  in  Salem,  Mass.,  April  30,  1643,  probably 
died  young. 

By  his  third  wife: 

HESTER,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Authorities  consulted:  “The  Conkling-Prosch  Family,”  by  Thom¬ 
as  W.  Prosch;  “The  Conkling  Family,”  by  H.  L.  Mersereau,  in 
the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record;  ^  Two  Daughters 
of  Ananias  Conklyne,”  by  Conklin  Mann  in  American  Genealogist; 
“History  of  East  Hampton  (L.  I. ),  N.  Y.,”  by  Henry  P.  Hedges, 
and  “East  Hampton  Town  Records.” 

HESTER2  CONKLING:  See  the  life  story  of  Samuel^  Mul¬ 
ford  in  the  Mulford  lineage. — Page  49. 
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Ananias^  Conkling, 

born  died 

1658; 

wife,  Dorothy  (Rose). 

SamueP  Mulford, 

”  1644;  ” 

1725; 

”  Esther^  Conkling. 

Timothy® 

”  1681;  ” 

1741; 

Sarah. 

Timothy^ 

”  1718;  ” 

1774; 

”  Mary^  Dimon. 

Timothy'’ 

”  1741;  ” 

1813; 

Esther®  Osborn. 

Timothy® 

”  1772;  ” 

1823; 

Susan^  Kitchell. 

James^  Cory, 

”  1801;  ” 

1880; 

Susan^  Mulford. 
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THOMAS^  DIMOND  settled  at  Pequonnock,  which  is  now 
North  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  became  the  owner  of  the  homestead 
of  James  Bennett.  He  was  the  head  of  a  family  in  Fairfield  between 
1639  and  1658.  A  thorough  search  of  the  Fairfield  Town  Records 
fails  to  reveal  any  trace  of  his  wife’s  identity.  She  must  have  died 
before  he  did  as  she  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate. 

He  was  a  mariner  apparently  doing  sea  service,  either  exporting 
or  importing,  for  the  coast  towns  of  Long  Island  sound.  In  the 
winter  of  1656  he  was  deprived  of  the  trade  by  a  fire  when  his  ves¬ 
sel,  including  its  cargo,  was  totally  destroyed  at  a  heavy  loss  of  about 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

At  New  Haven  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  on  being  acquainted  through 
a  letter  he  received  from  a  Mr.  Jones,  of  Fairfield,  of  Thomas’  plight, 
placed  the  matter  before  the  meeting  of  the  town  on  February  11, 
1656,  in  his  behalf,  telling  of: 

H  is  great  impouerishm(en)t,  if  not  to  his  vtter  vndoeing,  vnless 
(our)  well-affected  persons  (will  please)  be  helpfull  to  him,  and  (he) 
doth  desire  this  Towne  of  Newhaven  (also)  to  be  helpfull  in  his 
neede,  w(hi)ch,  (the)  letter  being  read,  no  man  showed  himselfe 
backward  to  the  (benevolent)  worke;  and  seuerall  men  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  speake  (to)  their  neighbours,  (living)  in  the(ir)  *  quar¬ 
ters  (wards),  and  (to)  see  what  they  would  freely  giue;  *  * 

*  *  and  *  the  Towne  further  declared  that  what 
they  (would)  giue,  it  shall  not  goe  to  pay(ing)  debts,  but  towards 
ye  reliefe  of  his  family,  and  to  help  to  build  another  vessel,  as  pro¬ 
pounded. 

Perhaps,  the  relief  was  not  forthcoming,  so  on  inquiring  for  the 
reason  the  family  was  assured  in  November  of  1656,  that  New  Haven 
“desired  that  what  (they)  haue  promised  to  doe  for  Mr.  Demone,  of 
Fairfield,  they  would  doe  it,  (and)  that  he  might  have  ye  comfoit  of 
it.”  The  result  was  that  at  his  death  in  the  fall  of  1658  he  was  the 
owner  of  a  bark,  as  indicated  by  the  inventory  of  his  estate  on  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  1658.  It  was  appraised  by  Andrew  Ward  and  John  Wheel¬ 
er  at  thirty-eight  pounds,  eighteen  shillings  and  two  pence.  Also 
included  in  the  appraisement  were  “a  house,  home  lot,  with  three 
acres  of  upland,  (and)  five  acres  of  upland  more.” 
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Following  is  the  record  of  the  court,  held  in  Fairfield  on  October 
19,  1658: 

The  Court  haueing  examined  the  inventory  of  Thomas  Demond, 
deceased,  *  *  hath  chosen  and  desired  Mr.  Thomas  Pell 

and  John  Wheeler  to  be  husbands  and  Administrators  of  the  estate  of 
Thomas  Demond,  deceased.  They  are  to  improue  the  estate  to  the 
best  aduantage  of  the  Creditors  and  children.  They  haue  power  to 
make  (a)  sale  of  the  Estate,  or  of  any  part  of  the  Estate,  according 
to  the  best  of  their  skill,  and  (to)  Satisfy,  with  the  Estate,  all  such 
Creditors  as  Legally  make  their  debts  ap(p)eare.  And  they  haue 
liberty  to  pay  the  Creditors  within  six  months  after  this  date.  And 
they  are  then  to  giue  an  Ac(c)ount  to  the  Court  (of)  what  they  ht:ue 
done  in  the  premises,  or  sooner  yf  the  Court  shall  demand. 

William  Hill,  Sec(reta)r(y). 

On  September  3,  1663,  Humphrey  Hyde  bought  the  estate  from 
the  administrators.  It  included  : 

The  dwelling  house  of  the  said  Demond  in  ffairfield,  with  the  home 
lott  adjoining,  being  in  quantety  three  Acres,  being  more  or  less, 
bounded  on  the  northwest  and  southwest  with  the  highwayes,  on  the 
northeast  with  the  home  lot  of  Robert  Turny,  (and)  on  the  Southeast 
with  the  home  lot  that  (was  for)  sometime  *  James  Bennett(’s), 
Deceased.  (And),  Alsoe,  one  parcell  of  Land  ouer  the  creeke,  be¬ 
ing  in  quantety  three  Acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  on  the  northwest 
with  the  highway;  on  the  northeast  with  the  land  of  Georg(e) 
Sq(u)  ire;  on  the  southeast  with  the  land  of  John  Banks;  on  the  south¬ 
west  with  the  land  of  Joseph  Middlebrooke,  (and),  alsoe,  any  other 
outland  in  ffairfield,  belonging  to  Thomas  Demond,  deceased,  the 
Said  Humfrey  hath  receiued  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  premises,  (as  appears 
in  the  records  of  the  town  with  the  signature  of  William  Hill,  senior, 
as  the  town  registrar  vouching  for  it). 

Over  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I. ,  there  was  a  “Thomas  Dymont, 
who  came  there  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1660.  His  wife  was 
Mary  Sheaffe,  probably  a  relative  of  our  Margaret  Sheaffe  through 
Susan  Mulford,  whom  he  married  in  England  on  July  24,  1645.  He 
had  lived  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  but  later  moved  first  to  Southampton 
by  way  of  Lynn  and  then  to  East  Hampton,  where  his  posterity  still 
exists. 

Both  of  these  two  Thomas  Dimonds  may  have  branched  off  from 
one  common  ancestor.  The  East  Hampton  Thomas  Dymont 
probably  was  on  a  branch  of  the  line  that  our  Thomas  Dimond,  the 
mariner,  was  descended  from. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  original  Dimond  or  Dymont. 
The  Dimond  ancestry  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  hoped  that  the  future  may  disclose  facts  by  which  our  Dimond 
lineage  may  be  built  up  and  which  may  also  furnish  the  links  to  con¬ 
nect  Thomas’  family  with  others  of  the  same  or  similar  names,  who 
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were  contemporaneous  neighbors  and  probably  akin.  The  name 
mostly  found  in  the  old  records  is  spelled  variously,  such  as  Demon, 
Demont,  Dement,  Diament,  Dyarnent,  Damond  or  Dimond,  but  the 
children  later  spelled  it  Dymond,  Demon  and  Demand.  It  was  com¬ 
monly  pronounced  as  Demin^  or  Demmond.  Descendants,  in  these 
modern  days,  spelt  their  names  as  Diamond,  Dimond  and  Dimon. 

Thomas'  children  were : 

Moses,  born  before  1638,  as  his  age  ‘‘over  fourteen''  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  1658;  died  before  1685;  married  on  May  2, 
1670,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Andrew  Ward. 

JOHN,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Thomas,  mariner,  born  about  1642;  died  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  in  1687;  was  apprenticed  by  the  court  there  to 
William  Ward  in  1658  for  five  years,  his  age  probably 
being  sixteen;  married  there  on  September  22,  1670, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  Bradley  and  Elizabeth 
Brewster,  a  Mayflower  family;  was  in  Southold,  L.  I., 
as  early  as  1661;  moved  to  Aqueboue  nearby. 

Rachel,  born  about  1645;  was  married  to  John,  son  of  James 
Morgan,  November  16,  1665. 

Authorities  consulted:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Dimon  Family," 
by  Edwin  R.  Dimond;  “History  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,"  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hubbell  Schenck;  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Families 
of  Old  Fairfield  (Conn.),"  by  Donald  Lines  Jacobus;  History  of 
New  London,  Conn.,"  by  Frances  Manwaring  Caulking;  unpublish¬ 
ed  “Fairfield  Town  Records";  “New  London  Vital  Records"; 
“New  Haven  Town  Records,"  by  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter; 
“Southold  Town  Records,"  by  J.  Wickham  Case;  and  research 
work  by  a  Connecticut  genealogist. 
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JOHN^  DIMOND  was  born  probably  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  about 
1640,  as  his  age  of  “over  14”  was  given  in  1658.  He  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  Major  Nathan  Gold  until  he  attained  his  age,  thus  becoming 
one  of  the  family  as  per  entry  of  October  19,  1658: 

The  Court  hath  put  John  Demond,  with  his  Consent,  Unto 
L(i)e(u)  tena(nt)  Gold  till  he  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  is 
faythfully  to  serue  him,  and  hee  must  haue  sufficient  meat,  drinke  & 
clothing,  and  Twelve  pounds  at  the  end  of  his  term,  and  he  is  not  to 
be  (bound)  to  his  heirs  or  Assignes. — William  Hill,  Sec(reta) r(y). 

When  he  grew  up  he  followed  the  sea  like  his  father  before  him. 
He  moved  to  New  London,  Conn.,  where  he  settled  down  and  mar¬ 
ried  on  June  17,  1674,  Rebecca,  widow  of  Tobias  Minter,  and 
daughter  of  James  Bemas  of  that  place,  John  being  her  second  hus¬ 
band.  Her  first  husband  was  an  emigrant  from  Newfoundland,  to 
whom  she  was  married  in  New  London  on  April  3,  1672,  and  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  a  son  in  February  of  1674,  but  shortly  thereafter 
lost  her  husband  when  he  died  probably  at  sea. 

As  a  seaman  John  brought  a  suit  in  the  county  court  at  New  Lon¬ 
don,  on  September  2,  1680,  against  the  owners  of  the  ship  John  & 
Hester,  for  wages  and  damages  to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds  sterling. 
The  verdict  given  was:  “The  jury  finds  for  the  Plaintiff  twenty 
pound(s  and)  tenn  shill(ings)  &  Cost(s)  of  Court;  damages  (for) 
forty  shill (ings).  Cost  allowed  is  (^)l:07:06.”  In  th  e  same  court 
John  sued  Peter  Stickland  for  a  debt  and  damages  to  the  value  of 
thirty  shillings,  but  the  suit  was  withdrawn. 

John  was  called  by  death  sometime  after  these  court  proceedings, 
for  his  widow  was  united  in  marriage  for  the  third  time  to  a  sailor- 
husband,  as  per  record : 

Benedict  Shatterly,  son  of  William  Shatterly,  of  Devonshire,  Old 
England,  near  Exon  (Exeter  probably),  was  marryed  unto  Rebecca, 
the  widow  of  John  Dymond,  August  2,  1682. 

Shatterly  (or  Satterly)  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1689.  He 
left  two  daughters,  Sarah  and  Rebecca  and  probably  a  son.  Sarah 
Satterly  was  married  to  Joseph  Wickham  of  Killingworth.  The 
following  notice  of  Rebecca’s  marriage  is  found  in  Robert  Hemp- 
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stead’s  diary  under  date  of  1699.  In  recording  a  visit  that,  he  had 
made  to  Long  Island,  he  says: 

I  called  to  see  Joseph  Sweezy  and  Rebekah  his  wife,  formerly  of 
Occubauk,  in  Southold.  She  was  a  New  London  woman;  her  maid¬ 
en  name  was  Satterly,  born  in  an  old  house  that  belonged  to  her 
mother  in  old  Mr.  Coit’s  lot  that  joins  to  mine. 

John’s  children  were: 

John,  born  March  20,  1675. 

Sarah,  born  December  2,  1676. 

JOHNATHAN,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Authorities  consulted:  ^*The  Genealogy  of  the  Dimond  or  Dimon 
Family,’  ’  by  Edwin  R.  Dimond;  “History  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,” 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hubbell  Schenck;  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the 
Families  of  Old  Fairfield  (Conn.),”  by  Donald  Lines  Jacobus; 
“History  of  New  London,  Conn,”  by  Frances  Manwaring  Caulk¬ 
ing;  “New  London  County  Court  Records”;  “New  London  Vital 
Records”;  and  a  Connecticut  genealogist’s  research  work. 
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JONATHAN®  DIMOND  was  born  in  New  London,  Conn., 
on  October  21,  1678.  His  father  died  just  before  he  was  four  years 
old,  and  he  was  again  bereaved  when  his  stepfather  followed  in  his 
father’s  steps  about  1689.  As  his  uncle  Thomas  was  in  Southold, 
Long  Island,  as  early  as  1660,  but  shortly  after  moved  to  Aquebogue, 
it  was  for  this  reason  or  another,  that  Jonathan  went  there  when  he 
was  of  age.  His  presence  there  is  attested  by  his  signature  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  on  December  9,  1706,  to  a  quit-claim  of  John  Swazey,  who 
was  a  nephew  of  the  Joseph  Swazey  who  married  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  his  mother’s  third  husband,  Benedict  Satterly. 

Later,  on  March  21,  1707,  he  purchased  from  John  Swazey,  for 
thirty-eight  pounds,  a: 

Parcell  of  woodland,  scituate  at  a  place  called  Ockeboge,  first 
division,  bounded  (on  the)  West  by  ye  land  of  ye  wid(o)w  Fiances 
Noise  taylor,  deceased,  *  *  (on  the)  East  by  (the  land  of) 

Joseph  Swazey,  Jun., — North  by  ye  Sound,  and  South  by  ye  baye, 
by  computation,  three  hundred  acres,  as  it  was  laid  out  by  (in  the) 
division.  Also,  a  certain  percell  of  salt  meadow — it  is  all  ye  mead¬ 
ow  that  did,  of  right,  belong  to  John  Swasey,  late  of  Southold,  de¬ 
ceased,  at  ye  bottom  of  ye  great  meadows  at  Ockeboge,  bounded  on 
ye  north  by  ye  woodland  and  also  ye  meadow  of  Caleb  and  Joshua 
Horton — South  by  the  beach — East  by  the  great  meadow  creek.  (It 
was  entered  on  record  March  5,  1712). 

This  is  the  only  important  clew  found  of  him  in  the  ‘  Southold 
Town  Records.”  It  led  us  to  the  discovery  of  his  identity  in  the 
missing  part  of  his  name  in  the  Salmon  Records  of  the  Families  of 
Southold,  L.  I.,”  which  reads  “(  )ath(  )n  Dimon,”  and  of  his 
marriage  there  with  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Salmon,  on  May  9,  1710. 
And,  furthermore,  we  came  to  find  her  date  of  birth  as  being  of  April 
18,  1687  and  that  she  died  there  in  her  forty-fifth  year  of  age  on 
June  8,  1732.  Her  age  indicated  that  she  was  ten  years  younger 
than  Jonathan  who,  almost  a  year  later,  died  intestate  on  May  22, 
1733,  ‘W  55.”  Letters  of  administration  were  granted  to  Joseph 
Wickham,  junior,  and  John  Salmon  as  next  of  kin,  on  June  18, 
1733,  by  “William  Cosby,  Esq.,  Captain  General  and  Governor.” 

On  the  record  of  “June  ye  5th,  1733,”  is  given  “An  inuentery 
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of  all  and  singulerr  goods,  Chatteles  and  credets  of  Jonathan  dimond, 
Late  of  Southold,  deceased,  taken  and  (ap) pr(a)issed  by  Benjamin 
youngs  and  thomas  goldsmith,  as  followeth: 

All  ye  beds,  and  bed(d)ing,  and  ye  house(ho)al(d)  goods, 
and  Cloth(ing),  and  Yarne  and  gra(i)n  100-02-03 

All  ye  Cat(t)el,  and  swine,  and  sheep,  farm  tackling,  wearing 
cloth(es)  dc  Cash  103-19-05 

All  ye  horses,  and  Cyder,  pork  and  beefe,  loom  and  tacklin(g), 
flax  and  wooll,  tobacker  and  salt  21-08-07 

All  ye  negro(e)s,  and  brick,  and  bo(a)rds,  and  nails,  a  small 
house,  gees(e  ?)  and  shal(e)s  (?)  and  sadals  (saddles?)  99-19-00 

£325-09-03 

Following  the  above  is  entered  on  record  : 

Suffolk  County,  ye  5th  of  June,  1736,  These  personally  appeared 
before  me,  Bunley  Sylvester,  being  theirunto  Deleggated  &  appoint¬ 
ed,  Joseph  Wickham  &  John  Salmon,  administrators  (of)  the  Estate 
of  Jonathan  Dimond,  Deceased,  &  made  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangel- 
istes  of  almighty  God,  that  the  Within  Written  Inventory  Is  a  True 
&  perfect  (list)  of  the  Goods,  Chatties,  Rights  &  Credits  of  ye  said 
Deceased,  as  far  as  hath  come  to  their  hands  or  possession,  or  Into 
the  hands  or  possession  of  any  person  or  persons  in  trust  for  them 
— B.  Sylvester. 

Jonathan  and  his  wife  probably  had  more  children  than  we  find  list¬ 
ed  below : 

Jonathan,  born  about  1711;  died  June  17,  1725. 

John,  born  about  1713;  died  June  10,  1716. 

MARY,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Amy,  born  about  1720;  was  married  in  East  Hampton,  L.  1. , 
January  8,  1740,  to  Lemuel,  son  of  John  Hedges. 

Authorities  consulted:  ^^The  Salmon  Records,”  by  William  A. 
Robbins;^ ^  Southold  (L.  I.)  Personal  Indexes,”  by  Charles  B. 
Moore;  East  Hampton  Church  Register”;  '  Southold  Town  Rec¬ 
ords,  by  J.  Wickham  Case;  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Fami¬ 
lies  of  Old  Fairfield  (Conn.),”  by  Donald  Lines  Jacobus;  and  the 
inventoried  estate. 

MARY“^  DIMOND:  See  the  life  story  of  Timothy"^  Mulford  in 
the  Mulford  lineage. — Page  111. 
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Thomas^  Dimond,  born 

John-  ”  ”  abt. 

died 

1640;  ”  abt. 

1658; 

1681; 

wife, 

Rebecca‘S  Bemas. 

Jonathan^  ”  ” 

1678;  ” 

1733; 

Sarah^  Salmon. 

Timothy^  Mulford, 

1718;  ” 

1774; 

Mary^  Dimond. 

Timothy®  ”  ” 

1741;  ” 

1813; 

Esther**  Osborn. 

Timothy*’ 

1772;  ” 

1823; 

Susan®  Kitchell. 

James^  Cory,  ” 

1801;  ” 

1880; 

Susan^  Mulford. 
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JAMES^  BEMAS  first  came  into  notice  as  a  resident  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  in  the  earliest  minutes  found  on  recorded  fragments, 
apparently  made  into  a  loosely  stitched  book.  His  name  was  written 
on  a  loose  scrap  of  paper,  which  apparently  was  a  part  of  the  first 
leaf  of  the  memorandum  book.  It  gives  a  full  list  of  the  actual  in¬ 
habitants,  “the  names  of  all,  (who)  wroug(h)t  at  the  mill  Dam,'’ 
for  the  need  of  the  town  to  grind  corn.  His  name  was  merely  writ¬ 
ten  as  “Bemas,"  without  any  suffixed  Christian  name.  It  seems 
that  he  had  lived  there  as  early  as  1647. 

The  establishment  of  the  mill  was  an  object  of  prime  importance. 
It  was  decided  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  at  the  charge  of  “mak¬ 
ing  the  dam  and  (the)  heavy  work,  belonging  to  the  mil(l)er”;  six 
men  were  chosen  to  perform  the  work,  and  to  make  it  substantial 
and  sufficient,  and  each  to  be  paid  two  shillings  per  day,  and  six 
others  were  appointed  “to  rate  the  town,”  for  the  money  needed  to 
defray  expenses. 

James’  home  lot  was  at  Bream  Cove,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
noted  landing  place.  The  decked  boats  and  the  pinnaces  used  in 
that  day  ran  nearly  up  to  the  head,  and  on  the  west  side  were  sever¬ 
al  shore  rocks  where  it  was  convenient  to  land.  His  house  lot  was 
next  to  that  of  Robert  Hempstead,  reaching  to  the  cove,  with  the 
highway,  now  Coit  street,  separating  them  into  two  divisions,  as 
indicated  by  the  “Record  of  Grants  and  Deeds,  vi%: 

3  acres  (of)  land  for  a  house  lot,  on  the  east  side  of  Breame  Cove, 
by  the  highway  that  runes  between  Jonathan  Brewster(’)s  house  lott, 
and  his  (own).  And  on  the  other  side  (of)  Robert  Hempstead(’ )s 
house  lott  (that)  lyes  (by)  a  runlett  of  water. 

On  February  25,  165(3),  James  was  given: 

What  land  *  within  his  fence,  now  put  up,  at  the  head  of 
Breame  Cove,  and  joyning  next  (to)  Robert  Hem(p)stid(’s)  fence, 
allowing  Goodman  Longdon  and  Goodman  Comstock  (some)  leave 
(of  land),  to  put  the(i)re  hay  ther(e)  all  the(i)re  life(’s)  tyme. 

In  1650,  he  was  granted  “2  acres  of  meadow  land,  lying  on  the 
east  syde  of  the  great  river,  by  Pine  Island  Cove,  next  to  Robert 
Hempstead (’ )s  10  acres,  towards  the  east  side.” 

Gov.  John  Winthrop  was  granted,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 
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“right  against  the  sandy  point  of  his  own  home  lot,  the  length  (be¬ 
ing)  eight  score  pole(s),  and  the  breadth,  eight  score  pole(s),”  that 
is,  on  the  Groton  river  bank,  opposite  the  eastern  spur  of  Win- 
throp’s  Neck.  The  other  grants  being  settled,  the  planters  drew  lots 
for  their  shares  on  the  seventeenth  and  the  thirty-first  of  January  in 
1649.  James  drew: 

150  Acres  of  upland  above  the  head  of  (the)  Mistick  river,  lying 
betwixt  Mr.  Winthrop('  )s  land,  and  (the)  land  (that  was)  given 
(to)  Bletchford,  bounded  (on  the)  west  with  (the)  land  given  to 
(John)  Winthrop,  *  *  (and  on  the)  east  with  (the)  com¬ 

mon  land).  On  July  30,  1651,  he  was  given  “Foure  Acres  of 
meado(w)  at  Mistick."  This  he  added  to  his  possession  by  pur¬ 
chase  on  January  26,  1660  from  Lt.  Samuel  Smith  “20  ackers  of 
upland,  lying  upon  the  eastward  side  of  the  great  river  below  Bat- 
chler(’)s  Coave,  the  lot  that  originally  was  John  offossiker(')s,  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  south  side  of  James  Bemas,  his  land,  and  betwixt  John 
Gallop(')s  land  and  James  Bem(a)s. 

Apparently  this,  together  with  the  150  acre-tract  and  the  four 
acres  of  meadow  land  James  sold  to  John  Gallop,  the  year  not  being 
given. 

Preparatory  to  a  division  of  land  in  a  large  tract  on  the  east  side  of 
a  river,  two  grants  were  recorded  to  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  who  was 
alio  wed  a  first  choice  for  his  portion,  while  the  other  shares  went  by 
lot.  1  he  first  grant  was  a  farm  of  princely  dimensions  at  Poquo- 
nuck  and  the  other  a  lot  on  the  river.  The  lands  in  these  locations, 
on  the  Sound  and  on  the  river,  being  those  which  the  inhabitants 
could  immediately  make  available,  were  the  first  divided.  The  up¬ 
land  on  the  river  furnished  planting  fields,  and  the  Poquonuck  plain 
meadow  and  grass  land. 

Of  the  “d  ivision(s)  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  River  of 
Pequoet,  (and)  north  of  Mr.  Winthrop’s  lot,"  the  list  contains  but 
eighteen  names;  the  shares  were  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  acres. 
Among  them  was  James’,  who  drew  by  lot  “20  acres  (of  land)  on 
on  the  east  side  next  to  William  Morton  (’s,  it  being)  the  19th  lott. " 
It  is  apparent  that  he  sold  the  same  in  February  of  1653  to  Jonathan 
Brewster,  describing  “30  acres  (of  land  at  the)  Poquonuck  plain, 
(it  being)  the  16th  lot  next  to  W(illia)m  Morton (’s). 

(To  his  tract  was  added)  4  acres  (of  land)  in  (the)  generall  neck 
betwixt  the  lots  of  Will(iam)  Morton  and  Samuel  Beeby.  (He  was 
granted,  on  July  30,  1651),  4  acres  of  meadow  in  (the)  Pocka- 
tucke  marshes  next  to  Thomas  Hongerfoard (’s  at)  the  southward 
end,  bounded  w(i)th  (the)  upland  and  (the)  nor(th)ward  end 
w(i)th  (the)  meadow  (that  was)  given  to  Mr.  Stanton. 

The  Poquonuck  plain  was  considered  highly  valued  as  the  soil 
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could  be  brought  into  immediate  use.  Some  of  it  was  meadow  and 
marsh,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  upland  had  been  formerly 

cultivated  by  the  Indians.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  settlers  to  cultivate 
the  land  the  next  spring. 

By  an  ordinance  of  August  15,  1651,  ‘‘it  (was)  agreed  that  there 
shall  be  a  common  field  fenced  in;  the  fence  was  to  begin  about 
Green  Harbor,  and  to  run  through  the  woods  to  Robin  Hood's 
bay."  By  this  order,  James  was  allowed  “2  acres  of  (the)  old 
ground  in  the  1st  division  of  the  Common  field,  lying  upon  the  east 
side  of  Robin  H(oo)d(’)s  bay,  and  betwixt  the  Lotts  of  Samuel 
Beeby  &  Will(iam)  Meades."  This  was  for  the  planting  of  Indian 
corn.  Robin  Hood's  bay  is  now  Jordan  Cove.  The  former  appel¬ 
lation  was  retained  but  a  short  time.  The  name  Green  Harbor, 
still  in  familiar  use,  came  in  with  the  emigrants  from  Cape  Ann, 
Mass.,  in  1650,  and  was  probably  so-called  in  remembrance  of 
Green  Harbor,  now  Marshfield,  Mass.,  where  Obadiah  Bruen,  Rev. 
Richard  Blinman  and  their  friends  had  dwelt  before  going  to  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

In  the  year  1651,  James  was  given  “4  acres  (of)  upland  between 
Gabri(e)ll  Harries (')  *  house  lott,  and  (the)  land  given  to 

John  packer  near  lower  Mamacocke,  bounded  with  the  highway  to- 
wardes  the  east,  and  with  Harris (')  land  west,"  which  he  later  sold 
to  the  same  Harris. 

Such  was  the  style  of  all  the  house  lot  grants.  A  parcel  of  mead¬ 
ow  and  of  upland  at  a  distance  from  the  home-lot  tract  was  added 
to  each  of  the  owners.  The  “salt  meadow  on  Mamaquock"  w^as 
added  in  portions  of  two  acres,  each  to  the  house-lot  grants  as  far  as 
it  went.  The  term  Mamaquack  w'as  afterward  written  Mamacock, 
which  was  the  neck  of  land  on  which  Fort  Trumbull  is  situated. 

James  received,  by  lot-drawing  from  the  towm  in  1651,  “20  acres 
of  upland,  at  (the)  Fog  plaine,  bounded  (on  the)  west  &  by  (the) 
nor  (th)  w(i)th  (the)  land  given  to  Bletchford,  (and)  all  (the)  other 
parts  w(i)th  small  brookes. "  Eut  he  returned  the  land  to  the  town 
wTich,  in  turn,  gave  it  to  John  Stebbling. 

In  the  winter  of  1651-2,  lot  drawings  for  the  distribution  of  land 
tracts  among  the  inhabitants  in  the  “Great  Neck,"  consisting  of  all 
the  old  Indian  ground  between  the  town  and  the  Alewife  brook  place. 
James  drew : 

16  acres  of  land  in  the  6th  tearse,  bounded  (on  the)  north  w(i)th 
(the  land  of)  Samuell  Beeby,  south  w(i)th  James  Rogers('),  (the) 
highwayes  excepted;  also  8  acres  (in  the)  3rd  teare,  bounded  w(i)th 
Gabrieli  Harris  his  land,  w(hi)ch  was  originally  Tho(mas)  Min- 
or(')s,  (the)  highwayes  excepted,  (making)  4  rods  and  (a)  Jl>  by 
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the  water  side  in  breadth  for  a  landing  *  in  the  place,  where 
the  barne  standeth  that  formerly  the  said  Bemis  built. 

In  1652  general  apprehension  existed  throughout  the  country  when 
it  was  known  that  the  Indians  were  preparing  for  hostilities.  The 
Nariagansetts  w'ere  especially  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  frontier  towns  to  guard  against  sui  prises.  In 
New  London  three  places  were  set  fortified — the  mill,  the  meeting¬ 
house  and  the  home  of  Hugh  Calkins.  The  inhabitants  were  then 
divided  into  three  squadrons,  and  they  were  instructed  to  repair  to  the 
aforementioned  places  on  notice,  under  their  commandants.  James 
was  among  nineteen  men  selected  to  be  installed  in  Captain  Denni¬ 
son’s  squadion,  and  their  fortified  place  was  the  meeting-house.  Of 
the  sixteen  men,  comprising  a  squadron  to  repair  to  Hugh  Calkins’ 
house,  were  himself  and  his  son-in-law  Hugh  Roberts — both  of  them 
our  ancestors.  Lieut.  Smith’s  squadron  was  designated  to  assemble 
at  the  mill. 

On  April  9,  1654,  either  at  lot  drawing  or  by  the  granting  of  the 
town,  James  received: 

A  piece  of  rockie  land,  lying  betwixt  his  meadow’^  at  shinicoest  and 
the  run  of  water,  lying  in  the  sw(a)mp  *  land,  as  it  lyes  the 
full  breadth  of  his  meadow,  not  exceeding  foure  acres.  (Shinicosset 
is  in  Groton  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor’s  mouth). 

On  June  25,  1655,  the  town  held  a  general  meeting  to  discuss 
rates  needed  for  taxes.  A  committee  of  six  men  were  designated  to 
make  rates  and  James  was  one  of  the  three  men  named  ‘‘to  gather 
the  town  rates.” 

On  January  10,  1661,  he  purchased  from  John  Stibbens  to  add  to 
his  holdings : 

Two  allotments  of  salt  meadowe  w(i)th  all  such  mowing  Land  as 
lyeth  w(i)thin  the  aforesaid  (al)  Lotments,  Lying  on  the  East  side  of 
the  Harbor  at  a  place,  com(m)only  called  Shinicoset,  w(i)th  all  my 
right  and  tytle,  in  the  aforesaid  place,  etc; — the  nether  peece  of  mead¬ 
owe  towardes  the  Towne  is  bounded  on  the  west,  w'(i)th  an  al(l)ot- 
ment  of  meadowe  of  the  aforesaid  Bemas  on  the  Noith,  w(i)th  the 
upland  on  the  east  w(i)th  an  al(l)otment  of  meadowe  of  Peter  Bletch- 
ford,  (and)  on  the  south  w(i)th  the  salt  water;  the  f(a)rther  peece 
of  meadowe  and  mowing  land  (are)  bounded  on  the  w  est  w(i)th  an 
allotment  of  Peter  Bletchford’s,  on  the  east  w(i)th  a  peece  of  mead¬ 
owe,  w(hi)ch  (was)  formerly  (William)  Taylor (’)s,  (and)  on  the 
south  w(i)th  a  rockie  poynt  of  land  yt  formerly  was  John  Packer(’s). 
And  of  William  Peake(’s)  and  William  Chapple(’s)  two  allotments  of 
salt  meadow'e  originally  (were)  William  Taylor(’s),  (being)  bounded 
on  ye  west  w^(i)th  the  meadowe  that  was  formerly  John  Stibbens (’), 
on  the  north  w(i)th  a  peece  of  meadowe  that  w'as  formerly  John 
Gallop(’)s,  on  the  east  w(i)th  (the)  salt  water,  (and)  on  the  south 
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w(i)th  a  poynt  of  salt  meadowe  and  rookie  land  yt  formerly  w(ere) 
John  Packer(’)s,  (and)  the  other  peece  of  meadowe  being  bounded 
on  the  northwest  w(i)th  an  allotment,  w(hi)ch  was  formerly  John 
Stibbens(’),  on  the  northeast  w(i)th  an  al(l)otment,  w(hi)ch  for¬ 
merly  was  William  Taylor(’)s,  but(t)ing  to  the  southward  on  the 
salt  water  towardes  Mr.  Winthrop(')s  land. 

James  bought  from  Hugh  Calkins,  our  ancestor,  on  February  27, 
1655:  “2  small  p(ar)sells  of  meadow  upon  pyne  I(s)land,'’  This 
he  sold  to  Gabriel  Harris  six  years  later,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
month,  saying  that  it  was  “a  small  I (s) land,  called  pyne  I (s) land, 
upon  w(hi)ch  is  the  meadow  he  bought  of  Goodman  Calkin(s), 

*  *  lying  not  far  from  (the)  Poquonock  plaines.  ” 

James  signed  an  agreement  on  October  6,  1662,  that  he  would  do: 

For  Three  poundes  in  currant  pay  forthwith,  and  two  daies(’  of) 
carting  (service)  to  Gabri(e)ll  Harries(’)  4  ackers  of  upland,  (which 
are  being)  bounded  w(i)th  Goodman  Harries(’)  on  the  nor(th)ward, 
Goodman  Packer(’)  on  the  southward,  Goodman  Smith(’)s  lott  on 
the  westward,  and  the  highway  on  the  eastward.  Provided  *  that 
(he),  the  saide  Bemas,  hath  (the)  Liberty  to  cutt  and  take  away  any 
wood  dureing  the  terme  of  sixe  yeares,  and  what  is  left,  and  not  taken 
of(f)  by  the  date  of  sixe  yeares,  or  that  next  January  following,  shall 
remaine  for  the  proper  state  interest  and  right  to  Gabii(e)ll  Harris. 

About  1662,  James  Bemas  was  called  to  court  to  explain  why  he 
should  not  be  punished  for  criticizing  a  constable’s  mission.  In  the 
testimony  of  Robert  Bartlett  he  told  the  court  that: 

When  Mr.  William  Morton,  Constable  of  New  London,  * 

*  Commanded  him,  (the  deponent),  in  his  majestie(')s  name, 
to  goe  along  w(i)th  him,  and  to  heare  what  he  should  reade.  And 
the  said  Deponent  went  along  w(i)th  the  saide  Constable,  and  as 
they  went  along  the  way,  there  (they)  met  *  one  James  Bemas, 
(who)  “called  us  all  fooles,  and  bid  us  all  goe  home,  saying  wee 
know  all  these  thinges  all  readie,”  and  goeing  a  little  f(a)rther, 
(and  to  them)  came  another,  *  Lieutennant  Samuell  Smith, 
and  he  said  much  after  the  same  man(n)er  as  James  Bemas  did,  both 
being  officers  in  the  traine  band.  There  was  no  mufenye  that  the 
said  Deponent  Did  heare  (threatening)  *  or  Did  know  of,  or 
any  like(ly)  to  be,  or  any  inten(tions)  that  the  said  Deponent  Did 
see— except  it  was  intended  by  them  that  (they)  Did  oppose  (the 
process  of)  the  said  Constable  at  that  tyme. 

At  the  town  meeting  of  October  26,  1663,  a  grievance  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  selectmen  against  James,  and  he  was  notified  that 
he  “should  acknowledge  his  offence  against  Major  (Nathan)  Gold,” 
but  we  can  neither  find  out  what  he  did,  nor  have  we  any  idea  of 
what  his  offense  was. 

Despite  his  independent  spirit,  the  town  seemed  to  have  implicit 
faith  in  his  integrity,  for  he  was  voted  to  act,  with  Gabriel  Harris, 
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Goodman  Hendee  and  Clement  Minor  as  collectors  “for  (the)  gath¬ 
ering  (of)  the  Towne  Rate(s)  for  th(e)  year  (of)  1664/’ 

A  new  township  to  be  called  Lyme,  was  being  formed  out  of  a 
part  of  Saybrook,  which  lay  east  of  the  river.  As  the  bounds  were 
thought  to  be  narrow  the  town  was  eager  to  extend  it  east  as  far  as 
possible,  and  would  gladly  have  it  reach  Nahantick  bay.  Commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed  by  the  two  towns  from  year  to  year  but  without 
any  approach  toward  a  settlement  of  the  question.  New  London 
sustained  the  contest  with  warmth  and  energy,  as  indicated  by  the 
entry  below  : 

At  a  towne  meeting,  Nov.  21,  1664,  (the  question  was)  “Will 
you  joine,  as  one  man  to  beare  all  Charges  in  seekeing  o(u)r  right  of 
that  land  that  Lyes  in  (suspense)  betwixt  us  and  Seabiooke?”  It 
was  agreed  that  they  would  stand  by  “James  Morgan,  Ralph  Parker, 
(and)  James  Bemas,  (who)  are  (then)  Desired  (by  the  town)  to 
run  a  Lyne  for  (a)  Tryall  of  (w)hat  Land  lyes  *  betwixt  us 
and  (the)  seabrooke  boundes. 

James  Bemas  died  in  July  of  1665.  This  date  is  obtained  by  in¬ 
ference.  He  had  been  chosen  constable  for  the  year  1665;  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  July,  Joseph  Coit  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and 
his  wife  was  soon  after  mentioned  as  the  “Widow  Bemas.”  She 
was  married  in  1672  or  1673  to  Edward  Griswold,  of  Killingworth, 
Conn.  Prior  to  her  marriage  she  had  her  two  daughters,  Rebecca 
and  Mary,  baptized  in  1671,  and  of  the  last  named  nothing  further  is 
known. 

While  she  was  still  a  widow  in  June  of  1666,  Edward  Palm  be¬ 
came  a  plaintiff  in  court  against  her  “for  detaineing  the  ouerplus  of  a 
Cow,  se(iz)ed  by  (her)  husband  for  a  County  rate.” 

James’  homestead  was  purchased  by  the  heirs  of  John  Coit,  the 
deed  of  confirmation  being  signed  by  Tobias  Minter,  grandson  of 
James  Bemas,  on  June  8,  1694.  It  then  comprised  seven  acres,  and 
included  the  hollow  lot,  through  which  Cottage  street  was  opened  in 
1845,  and  a  landing  place  on  the  cove  where  the  old  Bocage  house 
stood.  The  New  London  historian  says: 

The  old  Bemas  house  stood  west,  near  a  rivulet,  with  an  orchard 
in  the  rear  upon  sloping  land,  beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Of  this 
orchard  one  representative,  an  ancient  apple  tree — the  relic  of  a  fami¬ 
ly  that  has  entirely  passed  away  from  the  place,  had  stood  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years.  What  could  be  pointed  out  for  an  impor¬ 
tant  memorial  of  the  founders  of  the  town  more  venerable  than  that 
apple  tree!  And  though  it  may  not  have  been  one  of  those  nursery 
plants,  of  which  it  is  said  John  Winthrop  obtained  a  large  number, 
and  distributed  as  a  bonus  to  the  first  settlers,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  it  was  a  fruit-bearing  tree  before  1700. 
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The  trunk  of  this  apple  tree,  measured  a  little  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  circumference;  the  hollow 
within  about  nine  feet.  Three  or  four  persons  could  stand  together 
in  the  trunk  which  was  a  mere  shell,  although  the  tree  had  yet  some 
thirty  limbs  which  had  blossomed  profusely  in  the  year  of  1852.  It 
was  several  years  since  then  that  it  had  produced  any  fruit. 

James'  children  were: 

REBECCA,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Mary,  nothing  is  known  concerning  her. 

Authorities  consulted:  “History  of  New  London,  Conn.,"  by 
Frances  Manwaring  Caulkins;  “New  London  County  Court  Rec¬ 
ords";  and  ‘  New  London  Town  Records." 

REBECCA^  BEMAS :  See  the  life  story  of  John^  Dimond  in  the 
Dimond  lineage. — Page  165. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


James^  Bemas, 

John^  Dimond, 

born 

abt. 

died 

1640;  ”  abt. 

1665; 

1681; 

wife. 

Rebecca"  Bemas. 

Jonathan'^ 

Timothy^  Mnlford, 

1668;  ” 

1733; 

Sarah®  Salmon. 

1718;  ” 

1774; 

Mary^  Dimond. 

Timothy® 

1741;  ” 

1813; 

Esther®  Osborn. 

Timothy® 

1772;  ” 

1823; 

Susan®  Kitchell. 

James'  Cory, 

1801;  ” 

1880; 

Susan’’  Mulford. 
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WILLIAM^  SALMON  was  born  in  England  in  1610,  according 
to  his  age  of  twenty-five  as  registered  in  the  list  of: 

Passenger(s)  *  (who)  passed  from  ye  port  of  London,  May  2, 
1635,  (  and  whose  names  were)  under-written  *  *  (and 

who  were)  to  be  transported  to  St.  Christophers,  imbar(g)ued  in 
the  (ship)  Matihew  of  London,  Richard  Goodland,  Master,  as  p(er) 
warrant  (issued)  from  ye  Earle  of  Carlisle. 

Following  this,  on  October  13,  1635,  sailing  on  board  the  ship 
Amitie  bound  for  St.  Christophers,  among  the  passengers  was  one 
Peter  Salmon,  aged  twenty,  who  probably  was  his  brother.  The 
place  for  which  they  were  bound  was  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was 
often  called  St.  Kitts,  located  considerably  north  of  the  Barbadoes 
and  east  of  Puerto  Rico.  There  was  considerable  trade  and  emigra¬ 
tion  in  those  days  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Bermuda.  As  there  are  early  records  in  the  Barbadoes,  one  has  to 
go  there  to  consult  for  the  duration  of  William’s  stay  there  before 
coming  to  New  England. 

His  identity  is  not  certain  unless  he  was  the  man  who  came  to 
Southold,  L.  I. ,  by  way  of  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1637.  On  set¬ 
tling  there  about  1640,  or  a  little  earlier,  he  selected  for  his  abode 
next  to  John  Cory’s,  side  by  side  as  neighbors,  though  no  record  of 
a  grant  for  his  home  lot  is  found.  He  plied  his  trade  as  a  blacksmith 
until  about  1642  when  he  moved  to  Hashamomack  to  reside  upon 
his  marriage  to  Katharine,  widow  of  Matthew  Sindeiland,  and  proba¬ 
bly  a  sister  of  Thomas  Curtis,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  he  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  four  children,  the  oldest  being  a  daughter  of 
twenty-one  in  1664.  By  an  unexplained  death  of  the  widow’s  first 
husband  she  was  left  bereaved  and  childless. 

That  the  widow  was  a  Curtis  before  her  first  marriage  is  based  on 
our  supposition  by  her  son  John  Salmon’s  petition  drawn  up  in  1664, 
for  himself  and  his  sisters  to  oppose  '‘his  father’s  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Curtis,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,”  in  the  matter  of  their 
education  at  the  time  they  were  minors.  This  Thomas  Curtis,  it  is 
thought,  came  to  Wethersfield  from  Roxbury,  Mass.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  with  William  and  John  Curtis  as  brothers  who  landed 
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together  first  in  Roxbury  in  1632  upon  their  arrival  from  England. 
William  remained,  but  John  went  to  Stratford,  Conn.  If  the  wid¬ 
ow  was  with  them,  it  seems  probable  that  Matthew  Sinderland  while 
living  in  Boston  first  met  and  married  her.  The  next  we  find  is 
that  they  were  in  Newport  R.  I.,  for  a  short  time,  as  he  is  listed  on 
October  1,  1639,  in  a : 

Catalogue  of  such  (persons)  who,  by  the  Generali  consent  of  the 
Company,  were  admitted  to  be  Inhabitants  of  the  Island  now  called 
Aqueedneck,  having  submitted  in  1638  themselves  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  is  or  shall  be  established,  according  to  the  word  of  Gojd 
therein. 

Matthew  Sinderland  was  a  seaman  of  Boston,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  the  chief  agent  and  manager  for  James  Farrett  who  had 
his  office  in  Boston,  and  had  in  his  hands  the  full  possession  of 
Hashamomack  land  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  although  no  deed 
or  grant  therefor,  or  for  any  other  land  in  Southold,  is  found  upon 
the  records  belonging  to  him  but,  in  the  subsequent  numerous  papers 
entered  upon  record  in  1660,  there  are  strong  assurances  that  he  v  as 
the  first  permanent  pioneer  and  proprietor,  through  Farrett,  in  Hash¬ 
amomack,  and  perhaps  he  was  the  first  settler  in  the  town  of  South- 
old.  There  are  recorded  instruments,  however,  bearing  the  oldest 
dates  of  any  papers  found  upon  the  records  of  Southold,  indicating 
his  land  possessions  at  Oyster  bay  harbor  near  Huntington,  L.  I. , 
and  Boston  bay,  by  the  following: 

Be  it  Knowne  to  all  men  by  these  p(re)sents.  Whereas,  there  is  a 
commission  from  the  Earle  of  Starleinge,  secretarie  for  the  kingdome 
of  Scotland,  to  James  Farrett,  to  grant  to  the  said  James  Farrett  full 
power  and  authority  to  take  possession  of  *  Long  Island,  now  to 
be  called  the  Sate  of  Starleinge,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  l(s)land  that 
are  conteyned  in  his  lordshipp(' )s  grant  from  the  Kinge  to  possesse, 
plant,  and  to  place  and  appoynt  such  proportion  (s)  of  Land,  to  all 
undertakers  of  (  )  and  lotts,  as  shall  be  willing  to  plant  and 

live  within  any  part  of  these  Islands,  they  acknowledging  theire  pos¬ 
session  of  right  to  flow  and  p(r)oceede  from  his  Lordshipp(’  )s  grannt 
under  the  great  Seale  of  England,  and  to  pay  such  acknowledgment, 
p( er)  annu( m ),  to  his  Lordshipp,  or  to  whom  hee  shall  appoynt  to  be 
his  receavers  here,  as  fullee  conteyned  in  every  man(')s  severall 
grannt (s).  Bee  it  knowne  therefore,  that  I,  James  ffarrett,  aforesaid, 
by  these  p(re)sents,  and  by  virtue  of  my  commission,  given  to  me  by 
the  said  Earle  of  Starleinge,  doe  grannt,  and  by  these  p(re)sents,  give 
and  grannt  to  Mat(t)hew  Sinderland,  seaman,  at  Boston,  in  New  En¬ 
gland,  One  Island  betwixt  Oyster  Bay  and  Sloopes  Bay,  some  halfe 
(a)  mile  from  the  Main  Island,  full  power  and  authority  to  the  said 
Mat(t)hew  (Sinderland)  to  possesse  the  said  Island  himselfe,  or  his 
servants  to  plant  and  disp(ose  of)  thereupon,  as  hee  shall  think  most 
fittinge,  and  his  right  and  title  thereto,  to  remayne  with  him,  his 
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heires  or  assignes  from  the  date  of  these  presents  to  the  world(’)s 
end,  to  bee  enjoyed  by  him  peaceably  without  any  trouble  or  mo¬ 
lestation,  hee  paying  therefor,  or  causeing  to  be  payed  to  the  said 
Earle  or  his  assignes,  20  pound (s  in)  lawfull  money  of  England,  and 
doe  acknowledge  that  his  title  and  possession  doth  depend  uppon  his 
Lordshipp(' )s  grannt,  whom  he  acknowledgeth  to  be  his  only  su- 
preame. 

And  this  I  signifie,  under  my  hand  and  seale,  as  a  true  deede, 
according  to  the  power  of  my  commission. — In  Witness  my  hand 
and  seale,  the  18th  of  June,  one  thousand  six  hundred  (and)  thirty- 
nine  yeares.  —  (Signed),  James  Farrett. — Sealed  and  delivered  in  the 
p(re)sence  of  Sampson  Salter  (and)  Robert  Turner. — Recorded  the 
1st  of  March,  1660,  by  me,  Will(ia)m  Wells,  Recorder. 

Know  all  men,  whom  this  p(re)sent  writeing  may  concerne.  That 
I,  James  Farrett,  gent.  Deputy  to  the  right  honorable  *  Earle  of 
Starleinge,  doe,  by  these  p(re)sents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalfe  of  the 
said  Earle,  and  in  my  owne  name,  as  his  Deputy,  as  it  doth,  or  may 
(in)  any  way  concerne  myselfe,  give  and  grannt  free  leave  and  liberty 
unto  Mat(t)hew  Sinderland,  seaman,  at  Boston,  in  New  England, 
to  possesse  and  improve,  and  enjoy  two  little  necke(s)  of  Land, 
the  one  uppon  the  East  side  of  Oysterbay  Harbour,  and  the  other  up¬ 
pon  the  West  side  of  the  said  Harbour,  w(hi)ch  two  necks,  and  eve¬ 
ry  part  of  them,  and  all  belonginge  thereunto,  or  that  the  aforesaid 
two  necks  may  afford,  to  remaine  with  the  said  Mat(t)hew  Sinder¬ 
land,  his  heires  and  assignes,  for  now  and  ever,  with  full  power  to  the 
said  Mat(t)hew  (Sinderland)  to  dispose  thereof,  at  his  owne  pleasure. 
But  forasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  Royall  King  to  Grannt  a  patent 
of  Long  Island  to  the  said  Earle  in  consideration  thereof,  it  is  agreed 
uppon  that  the  said  Mat(t)hew  Sinderland  shall  pay,  (or)  cause  to 
bee  payed  yearly  to  the  said  Earle,  or  his  Deputy  tenn  shillings  (in) 
lawfully  money  of  England,  and  the  first  payment  to  bee,  and  begin 
at  our  Lady  diy  (March  25th),  next  ensuing,  in  the  year  of  God, 
one  thousand  and  six  hundred  and  fforty  yeares,  and  soe  to  continue. 
And  it  shall  bee  lawfull  for  the  said  Mat(t)hew  (Sinderland)  to  com¬ 
pound  and  agree  with  the  Indeans  that  now  have  the  possession  of 
the  said  Necks,  for  their  consent  and  good  will. — In  Witness,  I  have 
sett  my  hand  and  seale,  this  day,  being  the  18th  of  June,  1639. — 
(Signed),  James  Farrett.  —  (Witness),  Robert  Turner. 

Whereas,  Mat(t)hew  Sinderland,  Seaman,  hath  a  p(ro)porcon  of 
Land  at  Oyster  bay,  in  Long  Island  from  me,  James  ffarrett,  in  the 
name  and  behalfe  of  the  Earle  of  Starelinge,  and  the  said  Matthew 
(Sinderland)  is  to  pay,  for  the  proportion,  tenn  shillings  a  yeare,  to 
the  said  Earle,  or  his  Deputy,  Know  you  that  I,  James  Farrett,  to 
have  received  from  the  said  Mat(t)hew  (Sinderland)  twenty  shillings, 
and  that  for  the  rent  of  the  said  Land  for  the  first  yeare  of  his  pos¬ 
session,  being  from  thirty-nine  unto  the  fortieth,  w(hi)ch  I  have  re¬ 
served,  and  graunt  the  receipt  thereof. — Witness  my  hand,  the  4th 
of  Septemb(e)r,  1639.  —  (Signed),  J  ames  Farrett, — Recorded  the 
1st  of  March,  1660,  by  me,  Will(iam)  Wells,  Record (e)r. 

Know  all  men  by  these  p(re)sents.  That  I,  James  Farrett,  Deputy 
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for  the  Earle  of  Starelinge,  have  received  from  Mat (t) hew  Sinder- 
land,  seaman,  20r  of  lawfull  money  of  England,  and  that  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  two  yeares(’ )  dues,  oweinge  by  the  said  Mat(t)hew  (Sinder- 
land)  for  the  proportion  of  Land,  belonging  to  him,  at  Boston  bay, 
and  that  for  the  yeares  after  specifyed  (16)40  and  (16)41,  whereof  I 
graunt  the  receipt. — Witness  my  hand,  the  8th  of  Septemb(e)r,  1640. 
—  (Signed),  J  ames  Farrett. — Recorded  the  first  of  March,  1660, 
by  me,  Wm.  Wells,  Record (e)r. 

Matthew  Sinderland,  and  probably  a  few  of  his  fellow  seamen, 
settled  in  the  vicinity  over  a  year  before  Rev.  John  Youngs  and  his 
party  founded  Southold.  The  earl  of  Sterling  never  visited  North 
America  but  arranged  with  James  Farrett,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who 
was  at  that  time  living  in  Boston,  to  superintend  and  open  up  Long 
Island  for  occupancy  and  improvement. 

Knowing  that  Matthew  Sinderland  was  a  bold  Scotch  navigator. 
Agent  Farrett  engaged  him  about  1632  to  explore  the  region  of 
Long  Island  Sound;  make  a  survey  of  the  North  Sea,  together  with 
all  the  harbors,  inlets  and  tributaries,  and  erect  land  marks  on  the 
headlands;  visit  the  islands,  prepare  rough  diagrams,  maps  and  charts 
for  the  guidance  and  information  of  those  who  might  be  interested. 
Fitting  out  with  care  and  assisted  by  the  few  men  of  his  own  charac¬ 
ter,  being  hardy,  enthusiastic,  full  of  courage,  and  most  of  them 
having  been  his  fellow  playmates  and  friends  before  leaving  bonny 
Scotland  to  seek  adventure  in  this  wild  unexplored  land,  Sinderland 
set  out  in  his  good  sloop  Speedwell  from  Boston  harbor  in  the  spring 
of  1633  on  the  mission.  On  completion  of  the  exploration  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston  and  turned  in  his  report  to  Agent  Farrett. 

Before  1639  Sinderland  and  his  hardy  men,  remembering  that  they 
had  each  selected  a  spot  on  the  Southold  peninsula  for  their  future 
places  of  abode,  sailed  back  to  settle  there.  Hashamomack  became 
Sinderland’ s  homestead  and  on  the  site  he  erected  the  first  white 
man’s  house,  and  here  later  on  brought  from  Rhode  Island  Kather¬ 
ine,  a  bride,  whom  he  had  met  while  living  in  Boston  before  going 
there,  and  who,  so  far  as  history  records  and  tradition  show,  was  the 
first  white  woman  that  ever  had  a  home  in  Southold.  Some  of  Sind- 
erland’s  fellow  seamen,  among  whom  we  take  it  were  William 
Salmon  and  John  Cory,  settled  in  Southold.  William’s  home  lot  as 
described  in  a  deed  of  1656  was  the  place  where  it  nestled  between 
the  “land  of  Peter  Payne,  *  *  *  (on  the)  east,  and  the 

lot  formerly  John  Corey(’)s,  and  now  the  said  James  Haynes(’  on 
the)  west.” 

Though  not  recorded  it  is  on  the  assumption  that  James  Farrett 
did  grant  the  tract  of  Hashamomack  land  to  Sinderland,  and  the 
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Very  soon  William  Salmon  married  his  widow  and  took  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  Hashamomack.  Salmon  was  then  about  forty-two  in  1642, 
his  wife  being  probably  much  younger.  In  order  to  perfect  his  claim 
to  the  assumed  possession  he  procured  the  Indian  title  to  Sinderland’s 
tract  from  the  Indian  chief  Paukhamp,  in  February  of  1645,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  record  : 

This  may  serve  to  certify  that  I,  William  Salmon,  have  bought  of 
(the)  Amanhansuck  Indian  (chief),  named  Paukhamp,  his  son  agree¬ 
ing  to  it,  *  (his)  name  *  (being)  Ambuscow,  a  pare  (e)le 
of  land  com(m)only  called  Hashamommock  and  Nashyonsuck,  right 
over  to  the  North  Sea,  from  Nassayonsuck  to  Monnepaught,  at  the 
fresh  pann  (pond),  &  the  bounds  of  it  from  the  Neck  called  Pashi- 
mamsk,  (in)  other  way  called  Tom(')s  Creek,  to  the  Neck  North¬ 
east  of  my  house,  which  Neck  is  called  Payaquotusk,  and,  (I)  have 
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given  this  Indian  full  satisfaction  for  this  land,  February  24,  1645. 
(Signed),  Paukhamp,  his  mark  X  (and)  Ambuscow,  his  mark  X. 
Witness,  Richard  Terry. — Ent(ere)d  a  true  copie,  So(ut)hold,  24 
Ap(ri)l,  1750,  p(e)r  R(o)b(er)t  Hempste(a)d,  Cl(er)k. 

Hashayonsuch  and  Nassayonsuch  are  other  names  for  Hashamomack 
and  also  for  the  brook  forming  one  of  its  bounds.  Adonnepaught 
means  a  small  pond.  Pashimamsk  or  Patchummuck  means  the  head 
of  Tom’s  creek,  as  the  place  where  the  bounds  of  the  tract  turned 
aside  to  the  northeast.  Payaquotush,  also  written  Paucuckatuck,  was 
the  Indian  name  for  Pipe(’)s  Neck,  taking  its  name  from  the  estuary 
on  its  southern  extremity,  which  divides  it  into  two  branches.  Mon- 
nepaught,  also  written  Minnapaugs,  refers  to  a  little  pond  and  a  parcel 
of  trees  standing  by  it. 

On  February  21,  1661,  there  was  recorded  a  statement  by  the 
Indian  chief  Paukhamp,  then  about  eighty  years  old  and  anciently 
the  proprietor  of  Hashamomack,  from  whom  Salmon  had  purchased 
Hashamomack  as  above  set  forth.  This  statement  gives  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  said  tract  as  folllows : 

The  uttermost  part  of  the  said  Land  beginninge  from  the  northeast 
at  a  pound  called  by  the  Indeans,  Minnapaugs,  so  (to  go)  to  a  greate 
swamp,  called  in  the  Indean  tongue  Caushawasha,  by  the  east  side  of 
Dismal  (Swamp)  to  a  cert(a)en  creek  the  Indeans  call(ed)  Paugetuck. 

Caushawasha  was  probably  the  name  of  an  Indian  who  located  his 
wigwam  and  cornfields  near  the  swamp.  Paugetuck,  also  written  Pau- 
cuckatux  or  Payaquotush,  as  above,  was  the  Indian  name  for  Pipe(  )s 
Neck  creek  on  the  bounds  of  Hashamomack.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Indian  word  Paucucka,  meaning  divided,  and  tuck,  meaning 
a  creek;  hence  a  tidal  river,  a  cove,  and  an  estuary.  The  name  ap¬ 
pears  first  in  the  Indian  deed  of  May  6,  1648,  as  follows : 

Mamawetough,  Sachem  of  Curchage,  conveys  to  Gov.  Eaton, 
Stephen  Goodyeare  and  another  (agent)  of  New  Haven  for  six 
coates,  a  tract  of  land,  beginning  at  a  creeke,  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Paucuckatux,  bounded  on  the  west,  by  the  land  in  the 
occupacon  of  William  Salmon,  extending  itself  eastward  toward  Plum 
Isle,  the  breadth  thereof,  also  to  the  North  and  (the)  South  Sea(s), 
and  also  Plum  Isle,  aforesaid. 

The  Indians  who  had  sold  to  Salmon,  as  per  the  deed  of  February 
24,  1645,  executed  a  deed  on  February  23,  1660,  in  which  they  re¬ 
cited  the  former  transfer  to  Salmon,  and  stated  that  they  did  grant 
to  the  said  William  Salmon  All  theire  right,  title  and  interest,  in  a 
certain  *  set  of  Land  then  in  the  possession  of  the  said  William 
Salmon,  called  by  the  Indians,  Hashamommock,  being  a  Neck  of  Land 
adjoyning  to  the  south  side  [they,  the  said  Indeans,  reserveing  out  of 
the  said  Neck  themselves,  two  swamps,  one  called  Poyhas,  the  other 
Weakewanopp,  and  a  parcel  of  Land  thereunto  adjoyning,  called  Man- 
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toobaugs\  and  also  *  *  all  *  Land,  lying  and  being  neere,  or 

a  joining  to  Tom (  )s  Creek,  in  Indean  (tongue)  Sonnoquoquas,  and 
so  to  (go  to)  the  North  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  said  Creeke,  called  in 
Indean  (tongue)  Patchummuck,  and  so  (to  go)  along  to  the  Northeast 
to  a  place  called  Minnepavgs,  being  a  little  ponnd,  and  a  parcell  of 
trees  standing  by  it.  And  from  thence  southward  to  a  creek  called 
Paucuckatux.  And  *  *  *  Jn  consideration  of  thirtie  shil¬ 
lings  more  *  payed  (to  them)  by  John  Conckelyne,  (who  had 
married  Salmon’s  widow),  the  present  possessor  of  all  the  said  Land, 
(the  said  Indians  ratified  and  confirmed  to  Conkling  the  formed  grant) 
of  all  the  said  land,  together  with  the  said  two  swamps,  and  (a)  par¬ 
cel  of  land  (belonging)  to  them,  reserved  out  of  the  said  Neck. 

The  first  swamp  mentioned  in  this  deed  was  reserved  for  the  use 
of  Poyhas,  an  Indian  who  lived  and  planted  there,  and  possibly 
was  one  of  the  five  wigwams”  described  in  the  Jackson  deed  of 
1640.  The  swamp  lay  within  the  bounds  of  Hashamomack.  It  is 
not  clear  where  the  second  swamp  was,  but  probably  it  lay  some¬ 
where  near  the  first  one  and  was  also  within  the  bounds  of  Hashamo¬ 
mack.  The  parcel  of  land  adjoining  them,  called  APantoobaugs,  was 
referred  to  the  Indian  Mantoobaug’s  plantation,  or  cornfields,  and 
where  possibly  another  of  the  first  wigwams  was  located  in  1640. 

William  S.  Pelletreau,  writing  the  history  of  Southold  in  “Mun- 
sell’s  Suffolk  County,”  states: 

To  the  east  of  Southold,  Mill  Creek  comes  up  from  the  south,  and 
extends  almost  entirely  across,  being  separated  from  the  sound  by  a 
beach  a  few  rods  in  width,  and  the  creek  separates  Southold  proper 
from  the  region  called  Hashamommack. 

He  further  states  that  Mill  creek  was  called  Thomas  Benedict’s 
creek  for  one  of  the  owners  of  Hashamomack,  and  this  was  shortened 
first  into  “Thomas’  Creek”  and  then  into  “Tom(’)s  Creek,”  by 
which  name  it  was  for  a  long  period  exclusively  known. 

Pelletreau,  in  describing  the  bounds  of  Hashamomack,  says  “Tom  (’ )  s 
Creek”  (now  Mill  creek)  was  the  line  on  the  west,  and  the  sound 
on  the  north.  The  northeast  corner  was  to  be  a  place  called  M’m- 
napau^s,  being  a  little  pond,  with  a  parcel  of  trees  standing  by  it;  and 
thence  the  east  line  ran  south  to  a  creek,  called  Paucuckatux,  (Pipe’s 
Neck  creek).  All  the  land  east  of  this  belonged  to  the  town.  In 
ancient  times  a  fence  was  made  from  the  head  of  Sterling  creek  to 
the  Sound,  and  in  February  of  1662  the  town  gave  all  the  land  be¬ 
tween  this  fence  and  the  bounds  of  the  tract  above  described  to  Capt. 
John  Youngs,  Thomas  Moore  and  the  Hashamomack  inhabitants, 
that  IS,  the  persons  who  by  purchase,  or  otherwise,  had  become  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Salmon  tract  mentioned  above.  This  fence  ran  along  the 
west  line  of  the  lands  lately  of  J.  Newell  Youngs  and  Jeremiah  King. 
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On  June  25,  1686,  John  Tuthill  executed  a  certificate  in  which 
he  certifies  that  on  June  27,  1686,  he  was  requested  by  John  Conk- 
ling  and  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  to  help  him  “range  the  bounds 
between  their  Hashamommuck  bounds  and  (the)  other  land  that  lyes 
in  common  between  the  said  Inhabitants  of  Hashamomack,  and  Col. 
John  Youngs  &  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,”  which  he  did;  *  *  * 

that  they  went  “to  a  saxafax  tree,  not  far  from  the  head  of  a  Creek 
between  the  land  of  Mr.  John  Conkling  and  Mr.  Moore,”  and  there 
Jonathan  Moore  showed  them  “a  roe  of  mark(ed)  trees  which  differ¬ 
ed  very  little  from  ye  range  that  the  Hashamommackers  said  was  their 
range,  nearaboute  eightie  rods,  as  I  sup(p)ose,  and  there  they  differ¬ 
ed.”  Conkling  then  went  “to  the  Easter-most  part  of  the  pond, 
commonly  called  the  Inlett,”  and  they  “all  met  on  the  Southward 
side  of  the  said  Inlet  att  a  black  Oak  tree.”  Tuthill  then  continues 
that  these  men  had  severall  discourses  aboute  the  ranges,  and  that 
because  of  the  difference  of  the  ranges,  “Col.  Youngs  (made)  a  ten¬ 
der  to  run  from  the  s(ai)d  black  oake  (tree)  to  a  straight  line  on  the 
South  side,  where  we  (were)  pl(ac)ed.”  Conkling  made  a  counter 
“tender  to  run  from  the  s(ai)d  black  Oak  (tree)  to  a  white  oak 
(tree)  at  a  swamp  *  (which)  they  called  Causawashowy."  Tut¬ 
hill  adds  that  when  they  came  to  the  south  side  they  could  not  agree 
as  to  the  range  and  so  parted. 

On  October  8,  1747  Jonathan  Corey,  grandson  of  John^  Cory, 
then  about  fifty  years  of  age,  made  a  statement  as  to  the  bounds  be¬ 
tween  the  common  lands  at  Hashamomack  and  the  ancient  bounds 
at  the  North  Sea  “near  or  att  the  place  called  the  Inlett  Pond.”  He 
stated  that : 

There  was  a  black  oake  tree  near(ly)  ten  rod(s)  South  from  (the) 
s(ai)d  pond,  which  had  several  letters  cut  in  (the)  s(ai)d  tree,  &  (it) 
was  then  called  the  bound  of  (the)  s(ai)d  Lands,  *  that  he  never 
knew  itt  (was)  disputed,  but  that  (the)  s(ai)d  tree  was  ye  bound 
formerly  agreed  upon  by  ye  owners,  or  proprietors  of  (the)  s(ai)d 
lands.  (He  also  stated  that  one  Jabez  Lambert,  who  lived  nearby), 
hap(pe)ned  to  cut  down  (the)  s(ai)d  tree,  &  that  there  was  a  great 
stone  sett  in  the  ground  (afterwards)  by  the  stump  of  (the)  s(ai)d 
tree,  and  that  Providence  Rider,  the  owner  of  *  (a)  lot  of  com- 

(m)onage  adjoyning  to  (the)  s(aid)  bound  tree,  did  improve  his  land 
(up  to  and)  against  (the)  said  bound. 

On  February  24,  1662,  the  town  granted  to  and  divided  among 
Col.  John  Youngs,  Thomas  Moore  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hashamo¬ 
mack  “all  the  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  fence,”  between 
the  easterly  bounds  of  Hashamomack  proper  and  the  said  fence. 
This  old  fence,  known  as  the  “General  Fence,”  ran  from  the  head 
of  Winter  Harbor  (Sterling  creek)  northerly  to  the  sound  along  the 
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west  line  of  the  lands  of  J.  Newell  Youngs  and  Jeremiah  King.  The 
Hashaniomack  people  had  for  their  share  of  the  tract  thus  donated  by 
the  town  all  that  part  lying  easterly  of,  and  adjoining  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  grant,  and  so  extended  easterly  to  the  westerly  line  of  the  lands 
of  Jeremiah  Moore,  the  sound  on  the  north,  and  the  “Further  Lots" 
on  the  south.  Thomas  Moore  took  for  his  share,  the  land  immedi¬ 
ately  east  of  the  Hashamomack  easterly  division  line  and  adjoining  on 
the  south  to  other  land  he  already  owned  there,  and  running  north  to 
the  sound.  I'he  third  part  between  Moore’s  east  line  and  the  “Gen¬ 
eral  fence”  was  allotted  to  Youngs. 

On  October  8,  1649  William  Salmon  sold  to  Henry  Whitney, 
Edward  Treadwell  and  Thomas  Benedict  three-fourths  of  Hashamo¬ 
mack,  reserving  to  himself  all  other  meadows  and  the  neck  of  land 
lying  against  the  harbor  on  the  south.  Inserted  is  a  copy  of  his  deed 
conveying  to  the  parties  mentioned : 

These  p(re)sents  witness  that  (I),  William  Salmon,  of  Hashamu- 
muck,  alias  Neshugguncer,  have  *  sold  unto  Henry  Whitney, 
Edward  Tre(a)dwell  and  Thomas  Benedic(t)  three  parts  of  all  his 
upland,  lying  betwixt  Tom(’)s  Creeke,  so-called  by  the  English,  and 
Mr.  Goodyeare(’ )s  land  reaching  to  a  fresh  ponnd,  lying  by  the 
North  sea,  with  an  Island  of  trees  Standinge  in  it,  with  all  marsh 
ground  and  moweinge  land  lying  by  the  aforesaid  Tom(’)s  Creeke 
from  the  one  end  of  it  to  the  other — in  *  w(hi)ch  meadowe  the 
aforesaid  W(illia)m  Salmon  is  to  have  noe  share — ex(c)epting  to 
himselfe  all  other  meadowe  ground  lying  within  the  Same  cumpeste 
(compass)  of  land,  with  the  Neck  of  Land  lyinge  against  the  har¬ 
bour  on  the  South,  w(hi)ch  neck  of  land  hee  is  to  fence  in  at  his 
owne  cost  &  charge,  &  to  maintaine  (it)  forever — w(hi)ch  fence  is 
to  begin  at  the  now  dwelling  house  of  John  Corey,  &  to  runn  straight, 
poyntinge  at  the  wadeing  place,  leaveing  out  all  the  meadeowes  sold 
to  the  aforesaid  parties — in  wh(i)ch  Neck  of  Land  (is)  so  fence(d  in 
that)  the  other  parties  are  to  have  noe  share,  but  (it)  is  to  rerraine 
(as)  his  owne  proper  land  to  him  h  his  heirs  forever.  Likewise, 
the  said  Will(ia)m  Salmon  doth  give  liberty  unto  the  aforesaid  parties, 
to  fence  in  for  themselves  a  come  field,  begin (n)inge  at  the  back¬ 
side  of  the  now  dwellinge  house  of  Thomas  Benedic(t),  and  to  runn 
to  the  neerest  cutt  to  the  North  Sea,  where  they  shall  find  (it)  most 
convenient — w(hi)ch  Peece  of  Land,  being  so  fenced  in,  is  to  re- 
maine  theire  owne  proper  land  to  them,  theire  heires  &  assignes 
forever,  with  three  parts  of  all  his  other  Lands,  by  what  name,  or 
names  Soever  called  [except  before  executed]  with  (a)  wariantie 
against  the  said  Will(ia)m  Salmon,  his  heires  &  assignes,  &  only 
them  peaceably  &  quietly  to  enjoy  the  same  without  any  molestacon 
or  disturbance — the  aforesaid  Henry  Whitney,  Edward  Treadw  ell  & 
Thomas  Benedic(t)  paying  to  William  Salmon  thirty  pounds  for  the 
same. 

Likewise,  the  aforesaid  Will(ia)m  Salmon  doth,  except  (wdth)  so 
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much  liberty  to  himselfe  that  when  he  shall  see  fit  to  fence  in  the 
meadowe,  he  may  take  in  so  much  upland  as  *  he  may  in  some 
measure  runn  straight  from  meadowe  to  meadowe.  Provided,  never- 
thelesse  that  when  the  other  parties  shall  have  occasion  to  cany,  or 
recarry  any  thing  by  sea,  they  shall  have  the  liberty  of  the  waterside 
att  any  tyme;  to  all  w(hi)ch  premises  the  aforesaid  W(illia)m  Salmon 
hath  sett  his  hand  &  seale,  the  8th  day  of  October,  1649.  —  (Signed), 
Wm.  (his  mark)  Salmon. —  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  p(re)sence 
of  John  Corey  (and)  Ann  Corey. 

It  is  observed  that  Salmon  gives  as  the  bounds  of  Hashamomack, 
Tom(’)s  creek  on  the  west,  and  Goodyear’s  land  east,  and  that  he 
names  the  same  pond  on  the  east  as  is  named  in  the  Indian  deed 
hereinbefore  set  up.  Goodyear’s  land  w^as  originally  owned  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Jackson,  which  he  bought  from  James  Farrett  on  August  15, 
1640,  consisting  fifty  acres  of  meadow  and  upland  to  the  north  of  the 
right,  called  Manhansuck,  which  is  now  known  as  Pipe(’)s  Neck 
creek,  to  the  eastward  of  the  place  commonly  called  the  “five  wig¬ 
wams,”  together  with  one  hundred  acres  of  upland  adjoining  thereto 
to  the  northwest  of  it.  Later,  on  October  25,  1640,  Jackson  sold 
the  property  to  Thomas  Weatherly,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Stephen 
Goodyear,  of  New  Haven. 

Thus  the  tract  known  as  Hashamomack  lay  between  Mill  creek 
on  the  west,  the  westerly  line  of  Thomas  Moore  east,  the  Sound  on 
the  north,  and  the  bay  on  the  south.  It  was  this  tract  that  Sinder- 
land  acquired  and  of  which  he  died  the  owner,  the  title  to  it  then  pass¬ 
ing  to  his  widow.  On  her  marriage  to  William  Salmon  he  became 
possessed  of  all  of  it. 

An  entry  in  the  Southold  Town  Records  of  November  8,  1659, 
reads  as  follows : 

It  was  *  also  ordered  that  Hashamomack  Neck,  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Salmon’s  and  John  Conkelynne’s  bounds  to  the  utmost  poynt  of 
land  ag(ain)st  Plum  gutt,  should  bee  payd  for  according  to  the  for¬ 
mer  agreements. 

From  this,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  term  “Hashamomack”  appli¬ 
ed  to  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  town  from  Mill  creek  on  the 
west  to  the  tip  of  Orient  Point  on  the  east.  However,  in  view 
of  the  grants  referred  to,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  term  original¬ 
ly  belonged  to  a  more  limited  tract  of  land. 

Getting  wind  of  a  rumor  that  undesirable  persons  known  to  Wil¬ 
liam  were  speaking  of  securing  land  in  his  vicinity  by  purchase, 
he  called  in  the  men  who  bought  from  him  the  three-fourth  part  of 
his  land  and  talked  it  over  with  them.  They  agreed  that  they  would 
countenance  no  such  purchase  without  their  approval.  They  proba- 
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bly  posted  their  agreement  at  a  conspicuous  place  to  serve  notice  of 
their  objection.  It  was  placed  on  record  three  years  after  William’s 
death.  It  reads  as  follows  : 

We,  whose  names  are  under-written,  inhabiting  uppon  the  Neck 
of  Land,  com(m)only  called  Hashamommack,  considering  that  our 
comfort  and  quiett  set(t)lement  would  consist  and  stand  in  the  injoy- 
ment  of  good  neighbourhood,  did  make  this  agreenient  at  our  first 
sitting  downe,  that  what  man  soever  should  desire  to  remove,  and  to 
endeavor  to  make  sale  of  his  accom(m)odacons,  should  put  in  such  a 
neighbour  as  the  other  inhabitants  liveing  with  them  should  approve 
of.  —  (Signed),  William  Salmon,  Henry  Whitney,  Edward  Tre(a)d- 
well  (and)  Thomas  Benedic(t). — Ent(e)red  (on  record),  the  17th 
of  May,  1660. 

William  lived  in  the  house  built  probably  by  Sinderland  himself, 
which  was  last  occupied  by  the  “Long  House”  John  Conkling  who 
razed  it  to  the  ground  about  1785.  It  stood  upon  the  farm  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Wickham  who  died  in  1884,  some  thirty  rods  south  of  the 
Long  Island  railroad.  His  wife  Katharine  (Sinderland)  died  about 
1650,  leaving  one  son  John  and  three  daughters — Marie,  Sarah  and 
Rebecca.  He  then  married  about  1652,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Barnabas 
Horton,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters — Hannah  and  Elizabeth. 

His  home  lot  in  Southold,  where  he  first  lived  before  going  to 
Hashamomack,  he  sold  on  November  1,  1656  to  James  Haynes,  as 
indicated  by  the  deed  of  sale  below : 

To  all,  whom  this  p(re)sent  writeinge  may,  (in)  any  way,  con- 
carne:  know  ye  that  I,  William  Salmon,  formerly  of  Southold,  on 
Long  Island,  in  the  Jurisdicon  of  New  Haven,  blacksmyth,  and  now 
of  Hashamommock,  neere  (to)  Southold,  aforesaid,  for,  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  s(u)me  of  Twenty  pounds,  to  me  payed,  by  James 
Haynes,  late  of  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Essex  (Mass.),  cooper,  the 
receipt  whereof,  I,  the  said  William  Salmon,  doe  hereby  confesse  and 
acknowledge  *  thereof,  and  of  every  part  of  the  same,  acquite, 
release  and  discharge  the  said  James  Haynes,  his  executors,  adminis¬ 
trators  and  assignes,  and  every  of  them  by  these  p(re)sents  have 
granted,  bargained  and  sold  unto  the  said  James  Haynes,  his  heirs  and 
assignes  forever.  All  that  my  dwelling  house,  situate  in  Southold, 
aforesaid,  and  the  whom  (home)  Lott,  wherein  the  same  standeth — 
the  land  of  Peter  Payne,  lying  east,  and  the  lott,  formerly  John 
Corye(’)s,  and  now  the  said  James  Haynes(’),  West,  together  with 
all  and  singular  other  buildings,  fences,  yards,  gardens,  earable  Lands, 
meadowes,  marshes,  woods  and  commons,  allotments  and  accom- 
modacons  whatsoever  now  alreadie  sett  out,  or  att  any  tyme  here¬ 
after,  to  be  allotted,  and  in  right  app(er)teyninge  to  the  said  dwelling 
house  and  accommodacons  thereof,  w(i)th  their  and  every  of  their 
app(ur)tennc(e)s,  within  the  libertyes  and  precincts  of  Southold 
aforesaid,  and  that  part  (of)  Hashamommock  neck,  now  in  the  occu- 
pacon  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Southold  aforesaid,  [saving  and  reserving 
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to  me,  the  said  W(illia)m  Salmon,  my  heires  and  assignes,  forever, 
one  halfe  of  all  such  meadow  ground,  upland  &  marshes  in  the  said 
Neck,  as  shall  bee  adjudged  to  app(er)taine  to  the  said  p(re)mises. 


The  home  lot  of  William  Salmon  in  Southold  before  1659. 
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above  granted,  *  my  heires,  or  assignes  paying  my  due  ppr(o- 
p)orcons  lor  the  purchase  of  the  same,  I'o  have  and  to  hold,  the 
above  granted  p(re)mises  with  the  app(ur)tenn(an)ces,  and  every 
part  and  parcell  thereof,  [except  as  before  expressed]  unto  the  said 
James  Haynes,  his  heires  and  assignes  forever,  w(i)th  warranty 
ag(ains)t  me,  the  s(ai)d  VV(illia)m  Salmon  and  all  others,  claymeinge 
under  my  right,  or  title. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  W(illia)m  Salmon,  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seale,  th(is)  first  day  of  November,  1657  (1656?). 
—  (Signed),  William  Salmon. — Subscribed,  sealed  and  delivered  in 
the  p(re)sence  of  us. — William  W^ells  (and)  Will(iam  his  mark) 
Fansey. — Enrolled  (entered)  the  7th  of  August,  1660,  by  me,  Wil- 
l(ia)m  Wells,  Recorder. 

Apparently  William  Salmon  died  sometime  before  May  of  1657, 
leaving  behind  him  his  widow  Sarah  and  his  six  children,  all  minors. 
Where  he  was  buried  is  uncertain.  No  monument  marks  his  grave 
nor  that  of  his  wife,  or  of  her  first  husband  Sinderland. 

An  Inventorie  of  the  (e)state  of  Will(ia)m  Solmon,  late  of  Hasha- 
momuck,  blacksmyth,  deceased,  as  presented  to  our  view  the  13th 
of  May,  1657,  (naming)  : 

Dwellinge  house,  orchard,  garden,  out 

houses,  ffences,  earable  Land,  meadowe, 
pastures,  woodland  and  com(m)on  (land) 


w  (i)th  th(e)  app(ur)tenna(n)ces  68.00.00. 

Stock  of  the  farm  116.05.00. 

Household  goods  and  others  41.17.08. 

Due  from  Thomas  Asman  1.03.00., 


227.05.08. 

Debts  paid  out  of  the  same  38. 10. 10. 


Remainder  188.14.10. 


The  appraisers  were  William  Wells,  Barnabas  Whines,  senior,  and 
John  Ketchum.  The  summarized  inventory  shows  the  values  of  land 
in  Southold  in  1657,  and  also  the  comparative  value  of  land  and 
stock.  The  whole  splendid  neck  of  Hashamomack,  consisting  of 
four  hundred  acres  with  the  buildings  thereon,  was  estimated  by  the 
competent  judges  at  the  sum  of  sixty-eight  pounds,  or  forty-two  and 
a  half  cents  per  acre  in  our  present  money.  The  appraised  value  of 
the  stock  on  the  farm  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  and  five 
pence,  exceeding  in  value  the  farm  by  forty-eight  pounds  and  five 
pence. 

William's  second  wife  became  the  bride  of  Capt.  John,  son  of 
John  Conkling,  on  December  2,  1657,  who  thereby  became  the 
possessor  of  the  Sinderland-Salmon  estate,  as  appears  by  the  docu¬ 
ment,  inserted  in  the  record: 
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These  p(re)sents  witness  to  all  it  may  (in)  any  wise  conserne: 
That  Whereas,  one  William  Salmon,  sometyme  of  hashamommuck 
neere  Southold,  on  Long  Island,  blacksmith,  deceased,  in  his  life 
tyme,  was  married  unto  Katharine,  the  relect  widdowe  of  Mat(t)hew 
Sinderland,  seaman,  who  was  then  possessed  of  hashamommuck, 
aforesaid,  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  James  Farrett,  agent  to  the  Right 
honorable  the  Earle  of  Starling,  by  vertue  of  a  Commission  to  him 
given  by  the  said  Earle  to  dispose  of  Lands  on  Long  Island  afore¬ 
said : — And  Whereas,  the  said  James  ffarrett,  by  his  deede  in  wright- 
ing,  under  his  hand  and  sealle,  bearing  datte  the  eightteenth  day  of 
June,  1639,  for  the  consideracon  therein  expressed,  did  give  and 
grant  unto  the  said  Mat(t)hew  Sinderland,  &  his  heires  &  assigns 
for  ever,  one  Island  betwixt  Oysterbay  &  (  )  bay,  som(e) 

halfe  *  a  mile  from  the  main  Island. 

And,  allso,  by  another  deede,  under  his  hand  and  seale  of  the  same 
date,  for  shuch  consideracons  as  are  therin  likewise  expressed,  did 
give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Mat (t) hew  Sinderland  &  his  heires  and 
assignes  for  ever,  Two  littell  necks  of  Land — the  one  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  Oysterbay  harbour — the  other  on  the  west  side  thereof: 
— And  not  long  after  the  sayd  severall  purchases  (were)  made,  the 
said  Mat(t)hew  Sinderland  died  without  issue,  and  left  all  his  right, 
title  &  interest  therein  to  the  said  Katherine,  his  wife,  who  after  in- 
termar(r)ied  with  the  said  William  Salmon — And  he,  the  sayd  Wil¬ 
liam,  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Katherine,  married  *  Sarah 
Hortton,  Sz  in  course  of  tyme,  died  intestate,  so  *  all  his  right, 
title  and  int(e)rest  in  all  the  aforesayd  premeses,  fell  to  the  said 
Sarah,  his  wife,  and  the  issue  he  had  by  both  (wives). 

And  Whereas,  John  Conckelyne,  Junior,  then  of  Southold,  afore¬ 
sayd,  and  now  of  hashamommock,  tooke  (as)  wife  the  said  Sarah 
Salmon,  and  thereby  in  possessed  of  all  the  aforesaid  premises,  and 
hath  also  obtained  a  confirmation  of  hashamommock  lands  of  Sarttaine 
Indians,  considered  to  be  the  undoubted  proprietors  thereof — And 
Whereas,  Meantallcutt  Sachem,  in  his  lif(e)  tyme,  was  made  Chiefe 
Sachem  over  Long  Island  Indians,  by  that  right  was  (two  words  il¬ 
legible)  the  commissioners  for  the  United  Collonies  and  long  sennc(e) 
died,  leaving  Wyancomdee,  sonne  &  heire.  Now  hee,  the  said 
Wyancombe,  for  good  consideracon  him  thereunto  moving,  doth 
absolutely  fully  and  freely  [as  much  as]  in  him  lyeth,  ratifie  and  con- 
firme  all  and  every  of  the  aforesaid  grants,  in  as  large  and  ample  man- 
(n)er  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  in  the  said  severall  deeds  are  com¬ 
prised,  with  (a)  warrantie  against  him,  the  said  Wyancombee,  and 
all  and  every  other  person,  or  persons,  claymeing  by,  from,  or  under 
him,  his  estate,  right,  or  title. 

And  Lastly  the  said  Wyancombee  doth  heareby  bind  himselfe,  his 
heires  &  assignes,  &  every  (one)  of  them,  to  seale  and  subscribe 
shuch  further  assurance  of  all  and  every  (of)  the  said  Premises,  at 
any  tyme  hereafter,  within  the  space  of  five  years  next  ensuing  the 
day  of  the  date  heareof,  as  he,  the  said  John  Conckelyne,  or  his 
heires,  or  assignes,  shall  tender  to  him,  or  them,  to  bee  signed  & 
sealed  in  that  behalfe : 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Wyancombee,  by  and  with  the  free 
assent  of  his  Guardian,  Lieuteanant  Gard(i)ner  [witnessed  by  * 
subscription  of  his  name,  as  a  witness  hereunto],  hath  hereto  sett  his 
hand  and  seale  the  ffifteenth  day  of  Januarie,  1661. — Wyancombee 
(M  his  mark);  the  mark  of  his  mother;  Lion,  I  say.  Lion  Gard(i)- 
ner,  his  hand  and  seale. — Witness,  Chickanna  (A  his  mark);  Che- 
theason  (his  mark);  Wammaqua  (his  mark). — Subscribed,  Sealed, 
and  delivered  in  the  p(re)sence  of  Anthony  Waters  (and)  Benjamin 
Concksline. — Ent(e)red  by  me,  Rich(ar)d  I'erry,  Record(e)r. 

At  Tom’s  Creek,  on  the  part  of  the  land  that  fell  into  John 
Conkling’s  possession  by  marriage,  there  was  a  brickyard  operated  by 
Thomas  Osman.  Sometime  after  the  marriage  Conkling  questioned 
Osman  for  the  proof  of  his  ownership  of  the  yard,  to  which  he  could 
show  no  execution  of  a  regular  conveyance,  though  he  had  paid  Wil¬ 
liam  Salmon  for  the  possession.  To  convince  Conkling,  he  put  in 
the  affidavit  of  Thomas  Rider,  and  also  that  of  Benjamin  Horton,  to 
substantiate  his  claim  of  ownership,  viz\ 

1  his  deponent,  (Thomas  Rider,  senior),  saith  that  he  heard  Wil¬ 
liam  Salmon,  of  Southold,  say  yt  he  sold  unto  Thomas  Osman  of 
(the)  s(ai)d  Town  two  acres  of  Land  to  make  brick  *  (out 
of  it),  which  (the)  s(ai)d  two  acres  of  Land  lyeth  ne(a)re  Tom(’)s 
Kreek  in  ye  neck,  called  Conklin (’)s  Neck,  ne(a)re  ye  mouth  of  ye 
s(ai)d  Kreek.  And  (it)  is  (the)  upland  of  which  ye  s(ai)d  Thomas 
Osman  hath  had  possession  (for)  several  yeares. — Southold,  ye  4(th 
of)  June,  1677. — Sworn  before  me,  Isaac  Arnold. 

The  deposition  of  Benjamin  Horton,  aged  fifty-nine  years  or  there¬ 
abouts,  saith  that  about  twenty-nine  yeares  agoe  he  lived  with  the 
weidow  Sarah  Salmon,  ye  wife  and  relict  of  William  Solman,  deceas¬ 
ed,  at  w(hi)ch  time  Thomas  Osman,  of  Southold,  came  toyes(aid) 
Sarah  and  desired  her  to  given  him  possession  of  two  acres  of  Land, 
which  he,  the  s(ai)d  Thomas,  had  bought  of  her  deceased  husband, 
William  Solman,  w(hi)chland  lyeth  at  the  mouth  of  Tom(’ )s  Creek 
on  the  east  side,  adjoining  to  the  meadov^'s.  Upon  which  the  now 
deponent  heard  the  s(ai)d  Sarah  owne(d)  the  sale  of  (the)  s(ai)d 
land  by  her  husband,  deceased,  and  ordered  the  deponent  in  her  be- 
halfe  to  give  the  said  Thomas  Osman  free  and  full  possession  of  ye 
premises,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  put  him,  the  s(ai)d  Thom¬ 
as,  in  quiet  possession  of  the  premises,  aforesaid,  and  further  saith 
not.  Dated,  in  Southold,  the  3(r)d  day  of  April,  Jnno  Jacobi  Sec- 
undi  secundo  ann  qe  dom,  1686. — Benjamin  Horton. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  affiidavits,  Conkling  eventually  took 
possession,  and  the  yard  remained  as  a  part  of  the  farm  till  his  death. 

In  1664  there  was  a  case  in  court  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  over  cer¬ 
tain  lands  at  Oyster  Ba)^,  known  as  the  *^Horse  Neck”  tract;  the 
town  of  Huntington,  L.  I.,  fought  to  claim  it.  Desiring  to  ascertain 
the  exact  title  to  the  disputed  land,  Gov.  Edmund  Nicolls  issued 
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proceedings  to  Henry  Lenington  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  to 
explain  his  possession,  and  then  followed  a  warrant  to  summon  John 
Conkling : 

Whereas,  Henry  Lenington,  of  Hog  Necke,  neare  Oyster  Bay, 
on  Long  Island,  being  served  with  a  warrant  from  mee,  to  shew  just 
cause  for  his  keeping  possession  of  a  certain  piece  of  Land,  which 
the  T  owne  of  Oyster  Bay  layes  claime  to  by  purchase  from  Govert 
Loocquermans  and  the  said  Henry  Lenington  &  Govert  Loocquer- 
mans  being  this  day  before  mee,  (to  show)  where  the  said  Govert 
Loocquermans,  on  his  part,  produced  several  writings  to  prove  his 
title,  but  the  said  Henry  Leningtion  had  nothing  to  shew  save  only  a 
Lease  from  John  Conklinge  to  him,  (and)  the  said  Henry  Lenning- 
ton  &  John  Plott,  w  (i)th  a  warranty  to  save  them  harmlesse,  but  no 
recitall  by  what  power  hee,  the  said  John  Conklinge,  layed  clayme 
to  the  land  afore(said).  These  are  therefore  to  require  the  said  John 
Conklinge  to  make  his  personall  appearance  before  mee  in  this  ffort, 
on  the  20th  day  of  November  next,  then  &  there  to  shew  his  clayme 
and  title  to  the  said  land  in  difference  between  them  that  I  may 
proceed  to  give  my  Judgement  thereupon,  according  to  Equity  & 
good  conscience.  Hereof  hee  is  not  to  fayle.  Give(n)  under  my 
hand  at  ffort  James,  in  New  York,  on  the  Island  of  Manhat(t)an, 
this  20(th  the  day  of)  Oct(ober),  1664.- — (Signed),  Rich(ar)d 
Nicolls. 

Whereas,  a  warrant  was  issued  forth,  under  my  hand,  bearing  date, 
the  20th  of  October  last,  for  John  Conkling  to  make  his  personall 
appearance  before  me  on  a  certaine  day,  to  show  his  Title  and  claime 
to  a  Parcell  of  Land  on  Long  Island,  in  difference  between  the  said 
John  Conkling  and  Govert  Lookermans  of  this  Towne,  and  both 
p(ar)tyes,  this  day  having  produced  severall  Deeds  and  writings  to 
prove  their  Titles  to  the  Lands  in  question.  [That  is  to  say]  John 
Conkling,  on  his  p(ar)te,  brought  a  copie  of  a  Letter  of  Attorney, 
bearing  date,  April  20th,  1637,  made  by  Wm.  Earle  of  Sterling  to 
James  ff(a)rret  to  be  his  Agent  for  the  Setting,  Letting,  or  selling  of 
any  p(ar)te  of  Long  Island  for  the  use  of  the  said  Earle,  elc.  In 
pursuance  whereof  the  said  James  ff(a)rrett  sold,  upon  the  18th  of 
June,  1639,  unto  Mat(t)hew  S(i)nderland,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for¬ 
ever,  for  the  Rent  of  ten  shillings  p( er)  Anno( m),  of  the  two  necks 
of  Land  w(hi)ch  make  Oyster  Bay,  the  one  of  the  East,  (and)  the 
other  of  the  West  side  thereof,  the  said  Matthew  S(i)nderland  pay¬ 
ing  three  years(' )  Rent  to  James  ff(a)rrett,  as  by  his  Acquittances 
doth  appeare,  (who)  dyes,  and  his  Widdow  layes  claim  to  it,  as  a 
chattell,  [which,  I  am  informed,  is  the  custome  of  the  country,  to 
esteeme  *  Widerness  Land  as  such]  and  leave  it  to  severall 
children  by  another  Husband.  There  were  also  two  Depositions, 
the  one  from  William  Cooling  to  prove  ye  sale  of  the  said  two  Necks 
of  Land,  by  the  said  James  ff(a)rret,  to  Mat(t)hew  S (i)nderland. 
Entered  in  the  Records  at  Southold,  Anno  (Domini),  1662,  the  2(n)d 
of  Aprill,  (and)  The  other  by  Thomas  Terry  to  prove  the  Sachems, 
avowing  in  1639,  that  they  sold  Matinicock  to  James  ff(a)rret  and 
Capt.  Howe,  cum  sociis.  Govert  Lookermans,  on  his  part,  produced 
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severall  Deeds  to  prove  his  purchase,  but  none  (was)  before  the 
Yeare  1650,  and  his  Land  briefe  in  1659,  *  being  so  many 

years  after  the  former  Grants.  I  have  thought  fitt  to  Order  and  ap¬ 
point,  and  by  these  pr(ese)nts,  do  Order  and  appoint  *  John 
Conkling,  (who)  being  now  in  possession,  in  behalf  of  the  (Salmon) 
orphans.  At  pr(e)sent,  hee  is  so  to  continue,  yet  in  regard  to  the 
said  Govert  Lookermans,  he  hath  made  appeare  his  realle  purchase 
of  the  pr(e) misses,  and  hee  having  had  possession  and  rec(eive)d 
Rent  for  the  said  Lands  for  five  years  last  past.  The  said  Govert 
Lookermans  shall  have  Liberty  [when  the  Gen(er)all  Court  shall  be 
settled  on  the  said  Island],  to  make  his  claime  and  Title  to  appeare 
before  them,  at  their  first  sitting,  whereof  both  p(a)rtyes  shall  have 
two  Monethes(’)  Adver(t)izem(en)t,  and  the  difference  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  concluded  by  this  Order,  but  *  the  said  Court  is  to  receive 
a  difinitive  sentence,  w(i)thout  further  Appeal. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  ffort  James,  in  New  York,  on  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Manhat(t)ant,  this  22(n)d  day  of  November,  1664. — (Sign¬ 
ed),  Richard  Nicolls. 

At  (the)  Court  of  Sessions,  held  in  South  (am)  pton,  ye  16th  day 
of -November,  by  his  Ma(jes)tie(’ )s  authority,  in  the  18th  yeare  of 
the  Raigne  of  our  Sovereigne  Lord  Charles  the  2nd,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britaine,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  defender  of  the 
Ffaith,  &c. ,  Anno  domini,  1665,  there  appeared  John  Conkling,  jun¬ 
ior,  of  Hashamomack,  neare  Southold,  in  the  Fast  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  (being  the  husband  of  Sarah)  ye  widow  &  Relict  of  William 
Salmon  who  had  (then)  divers  young  children,  of  whom  the  said 
John  Concklin  hath  had  greate  care,  &  beene,  at  considerable  charge, 
in  bringing  them  up,  (filed  a  petition  with  the)  Court  of  Session,  (at 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  for)  Letters  of  administration  on  the  Estate  of 
the  said  William  Salmon  : 

Whereas,  John  Concklin,  Jr.,  Hashamammock,  did  intermarry 
with  Sarah,  widow  of  W(illia)m  Salmon,  late  of  Southold,  with 
whom  he  left  six  children,  four  of  which  he  had  by  Katharine,  his 
former  wife,  and  the  other  two  by  his  wife  Sarah,  the  said  Katharine 
having  formerly  beene  the  wife  of  one  Matthew  S  (i)nderland,  a  Sea¬ 
man,  who  formerly  improved  some  part  of  Hashamammock,  * 
as  an  Agent  of  Mr.  James  Farrett,  Deputy  to  the  Earle  of  Starling, 
*  of  whom  hee  purchased  several  Necks  (tracts)  of  land — one 
on  ye  east  side,  another  on  the  West  side  of  Oyster  Bay,  k  also  an 
Island,  not  farre  from  the  same,  *  which  fell  to  his  said  wife 
Katharine,  *  for  her  maintanance,  having  very  little  * 
le(ft)  to  her  for  her  livelyhood;  And  for  as  much  as  Hashamammock, 
afores(ai)d,  being  the  place  of  their  Residence,  &  never  (having 
been)  under  an}'  Jurisdiction  until  his  Ma(jes)ty’s  Late  Letters  pat¬ 
ents,  given  to  His  Royall  Hig(h)ness  James,  Duke  of  Yorke,  were 
published  in  this  Island.  Therefore,  the  said  John  Conkline,  in 
(the)  right  *  (of)  Sarah,  his  now  wife,  &  the  six  orphans,  doth 
humbly •  petition  this  Honoured  Court  that  Letters  of  Administration 
may  bee  graunted  unto  him,  soe  as  hee  may  bee  legally  invested  in 
the  thirds  of  all  the  estate  the  said  Will(ia)m  Salmon  died  seised  & 
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possest  of,  in  (the)  right  of  his  said  wife,  &  of  the  other  %  parts 
thereof,  in  (the)  right  of  the  said  six  orphans  for  their  educacon  & 
provision  of  portions,  as  they  shall  come  to  age.  All  which  being 
considered  by  the  Court,  they  saw  just  Ground  to  graunt  the  petition 
of  the  said  John  Conckline,  &  give  to  him  Letters  of  Administracon 
accordingly,  and  in  pursuance  thereof,  the  said  Court  doth  hereby 
fully  &  absolutely  empower  the  s(ai)d  John  Conckline,  with  his  let¬ 
ters  of  Administracon,  in  ye  behalfe  ot  his  s(ai)d  wi(f)e(')s  right, 
in  relation  to  one-third  part  of  all  the  personall  &  reall  estate,  of  the 
said  William  Salmon,  deceased,  &  of  the  other  two-third  partS;]there- 
of,  also  in  relacon  to  the  said  orphans  in  manner,  as  afores(ai)d; 
provided,  neverthelesse,  that  hee,  the  said  Administrator,  putt  in  suf¬ 
ficient  security  to  pay  the  s(ai)d  orphans  their  respective  porcons,  as 
they  shall  attai  le  their  severall  &  respective  ages,  according  to  law, 
for  receipt  thereof.  And  from  time  to  time  observe  such  further 
order  in  &  about  the  same  as  the  Court  shall  see  cause  to  make  in 
the  premises,  which  obligacon  is  to  bee  entered  forthwith,  before  the 
next  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  the  East  Riding,  afores(ai)d. — By  order 
of  the  Court,  James  Holdsworth,  Clarke  of  the  Sessions,  in  the  East 
Riding. 

At  a  Court  of  Sessions,  held  at  Southold  June  5,  1666,  Whereas, 
John  Conckling,  Jr.,  of  Hashamommack,  near  Southold,  petitioned 
to  the  Court  of  Sessions,  in  November  last,  concerning  the  settling 
of  the  estate  of  Wm.  Salmon  to  Sarah,  his  relict  and  six  orphans, 
one  son  and  five  daughters;  and  four  of  the  overseers  of  South- 
old — namely,  Barnabas  Wines,  Thomas  Terry,  Richard  Terry  and 
Thomas  Hutchinon — were  desired  by  the  Court  to  (m)ake  an  inspec¬ 
tion  into  (the)  said  estate,  and  after  they  had  perused  the  Inventory 
then  taken,  found  that  the  eldest  son's  portion  came  to  £7>\.\\sAd.  ^ 
the  other  five  children's  portions  were  each  ^5.  15j. 8*^. ;  they  did  not 
and  allow  anything  to  (the)  said  Conckling,  for  bringing  up  the 
young  children,  but  left  it  to  the  Court. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  said  John  Conckling,  Jr.  (shall)  give  good 
security  to  the  next  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  pay  to  five  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  namely,  John,  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Elizabeth  and  Hannah  Salm¬ 
on,  the  sum  of  ^84,  as  followeth:  To  John  ^28,  when  he  comes 
of  age,  and  to  each  of  the  aforesaid  daughters  ^4,  when  of  age,  the 
eldest  daughter  Mary,  having  already  received  her  portion.  And 
when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  they  are  to  discharge 
him  from  all  claims,  and  in  the  meantime,  they  are  to  continue  in 
obedience  to  him  and  his  wife. — By  order  of  Court,  James  Holds¬ 
worth,  Clerk. 

William's  children,  by  his  first  wife,  were: 

Mary,  born  about  1645;  signed  a  land  receipt,  October  29, 
1664;  was  married  to  Abraham  Whittier,  July  6,  1665; 
no  children. 

JOHN,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Sarah,  born  about  1648;  signed  a  land  receipt,  July  24,  1666. 
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Rebecca,  born  about  1651;  signed  a  land  receipt,  April  3, 
1669. 

His  children,  by  his  second  wife,  were: 

Hannah,  born  about  1653;  signed  a  land  receipt.  May  11, 
1675. 

Elizabeth,  born  about  1655;  died  June  20,  1734;  signed  a 
land  receipt,  June  12,  1675;  was  married  to  Jonathan 
Brown. 

Authorities  consulted :  “Original  List  of  Emigrants  to  America,” 
by  John  Camden  Hotton;  “The  Salmon  Records,  Southold,  Long 
Island,”  by  William  A.  Robbins;  “Southold  (L.  I.)  Personal  In¬ 
dexes,”  by  Charles  B.  Moore;  “Southold  (L.  I.)  Vital  Statistics,” 
by  Lucy  Dubois  Akerly,  in  the  'New  York  Biographical  and  Genealogical 
Record;  “Southold  Town  Records,”  by  J.  Wickham  Case;  “Old 
Times  and  Families  of  Old  Southold,”  by  Alvah  M.  Salmon,  in  the 
Long  Island  Traveller;  “Rhode  Island  Colonial  Records”;  “Abstract 
of  Wills,”  by  William  S.  Pellatreau,  in  the  New  York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  Collections;  a  Long  Island  genealogist’s  research  work;  and  the 
inventoried  estate. 
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JOHN^  SALMON  was  the  only  male  child  in  his  father’s  family 
of  five  daughters  born  at  Southold,  L.  I. ,  about  1646.  He  and  his 
sisters  were  minors  when  his  father  died  in  1657.  Shortly  after,  his 
stepmother  Sarah  accepted  the  proposal  of  John  Conkling,  junior,  to 
be  his  stepfather  by  marriage,  on  December  2,  1657,  and  who  by 
some  means  secured  the  whole  Sinderland-Salmon  estate  to  himself, 
and  had  an  order  of  the  court  made  by  which  he  was  to  pay  John 
thirty-one  pounds,  eleven  shillings  and  four  pence,  and  to  each  of  his 
sisters  fourteen  pounds  for  the  entire  Hashamomack  neck,  consisting 
of  about  four  hundred  acres. 

Apparently  when  John  and  his  sisters  had  passed  out  of  childhood, 
their  father’s  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Curtis,  attempted  to  have  a 
hand  in  their  education.  As  Curtis  was  a  brother  of  their  mother, 
and  would  have  been  the  natural  person  to  assume  the  guardianship, 
instead  of  the  second  husband  of  the  children’s  stepmother,  but  they 
resented  by  the  following  petition  : 

Whereas,  our  father  William  Sallman,  in  his  life  tyme  did  declare 
that  his  brother-in-law  Thomas  Curtis,  of  weathersfield,  (Conn.), 
should  not  have  the  educacon  of  any  of  his  children — his  longe  fore- 
b(e)arance  of  looking  after  us  manifested  little  love  to  us.  These 
(presents)  may  signifie,  to  whom  it  may  consern,  that  we  whose 
names  are  here-under  subscribed,  have  made  choyce  of  John  Conklin, 
Jun(io)r,  to  be  our  G(u)ardian,  having  (shown)  experience  of  his 
ffatherly  love  to  us,  and  (we)  hereby  declare  all  other  G(u)ardian- 
ship  by  authority  of  any  court  to  be  null.  —  (Signed),  John  Salmon, 
Mary  (her  mark)  Salmon,  (and)  Sarah  (her  mark)  Salmon. — Wit¬ 
ness  the  subscripcon  of  our  names,  the  two  and  twentyeth  day  of 
ffebruary,  166(4). — John  Conkelyn,  Sen(i)er,  Richard  Curtis  (his 
mark),  Thomas  Osman  (and)  Jacob  Conkelyne. 

Of  the  signators  it  appears  that  Richard  Curtis  was  a  brother,  or  a 
relative  of  John’s  mother.  The  petition  was  probably  drawn  up  and 
signed  in  New  London,  Conn.,  for  at  its  town  meeting,  on  February 
25,  1664,  his  application  was  filed  asking  for  the  privilege  to  be¬ 
come  a  citizen  of  tbe  town,  which  was  approved  for  the  entered  rec¬ 
ord  of  that  date  cites  that  he,  “John  Sallmen  (is)  allowed  to  live 
w(i)thin  the  Towne.”  If  he  did  he  probably  lived  there  until  he  saw 
it  necessary  for  him  to  return  home  to  claim  the  money  due  from  his 
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father’s  estate.  He  was  paid  his  share  in  full  by  his  stepfather  on 
June  6,  1667,  and  as  were  his  sisters,  as  entered  in  full  upon  the 
records.  Below  is  his  acknowledged  receipt: 

Received  then  of  John  Concklyne,  my  father-in-lawe  (stepfather), 
in  full  satisfaction  of  my  portion  of  all  the  estate,  reall  and  personall, 
which  came  to  his  hands  by  vertu(e)  of  his  marriage  w(i)th  Sarah, 
his  now  wife,  being  my  mother-in-law  (stepmother),  and  formerly 
the  wife  of  William  Salmon,  my  owne  father,  deceased,  and  allso  of 
Katherine  Sallmon,  his  former  wife,  and  my  owne  mother,  who  was 
formerly  the  wife  of  one  Matthew  Sindeiland,  a  seaman,  deceased, 
and  of  and  from  every  of  them,  I  say  in  full  that  was  due  unto  me, 
by  vertue  of  an  order  of  Co(u)it,  made  in  respect  or  reference  to  my 
father  his  estate  left,  or  that  was  or  became  due  unto  mee,  from  him, 
my  s(ai)d  father-in-lawe  (stepfather),  upon  any  accompt  or  for  any 
cause,  or  reason  whatsoever,  I  have  received  a  first  lot  in  ye  Oyster- 
pond  (s)  necks,  lying  in  two  p(ar)cells,  and  in  both  originally  be- 
tweene  Geoferry  Jonnes('  land)  on  the  east  side  and  Tho(mas)  Os¬ 
man  (s)  on  the  West  side  thereof,  w(i)th  whatsoever  ffencing, 
houseing  and  privileges  soever  thereto  belongeth.  Also,  received  a 
third  lott  of  meadowe  in  the  s(ai)d  Neck,  which  he,  my  s(ai)d  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  (stepfather)  purchased  of  Master  Elton.  Allso,  received 
by  me  *  *  *  *  two  oxen,  and  one  cowe  in  full  satisfac¬ 

tion  of  all  debts,  dues  or  demands  from  him,  my  said  father-in-law 
(stepfather),  unto  mee  from  the  begin (n)ing  of  time  to  this  p(re)sent 
day.  Wherefore,  I  doe  hereby  absolutely  for  myself,  my  heires,  ex- 
ecut(o)rs,  administrators  and  assignes,  and  for  every  (one)  of  them 
for  ever  a  (c)  quit,  exonerate,  release  and  fully  discharge  the  said  John 
Conckelyne,  my  father-in-law  (stepfather),  his  heires,  executors,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  assigns,  and  every  (one)  of  them  of,  and  from  all 
other  or  fuither  claim,  demand,  right,  or  title  whatsoever,  consern- 
ing  all  and  every  part  and  p(ar)celle  of  the  estate  above  mentioned, 
w(hi)ch  came  into  the  hands  and  possession  of  my  said  father-in-law 
(stepfather)  by  the  marriage  of  my  mother-in-law  (stepmother),  as 
above  said,  or  w(hi)ch  might  of  right  soe  have  done. — In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  heereto  sett  my  hand  and  seale,  the  day  and  veare  first 
above  written.— (Signed),  John  Salmon.— Sealed,  signed  and  deliver¬ 
ed  in  the  p(re)sence  of  Tho(mas)  Backer  (and)  Tho(mas)  Moore. 

Previous  to  the  transfer  by  sale  of  the  above  lot,  John  owned  two 
or  three  farms,  or  “dividends  of  Lands,”  at  Oysterponds,  set  off  to 
him  by  his  stepfather  John  Conkling,  in  lieu  of  his  portion  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  s  estate,  but  he  did  not  occupy  them.  Below  is  the  record  of 
his  lands  in  “Oysterpond (s)  Neck,”  which  is  not  dated,  probably 
somewhere  between  the  years  1663  and  1671  : 

On(e)  ffirst  lott  of  woodland  in  the  Oysterpond (s)  Necks— that 

upper  neck,  is  bounded  on 
foe  East  by  the  Land  of  Geoffry  Junes,  now  in  the  poss(ess)ione  of 
Ralph  Goldsmith  or  Nathaniel  Sillvist(e)r,  and  on  the  West  by  the 
Land  of  Thomas  Osman.— And  that  part  of  the  above  said  first  lott 
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that  lyeth  in  the  lower  Necke  att  the  Oysterponds,  is  allso  bounded 
on  the  East  by  the  Land  of  Geof(f)ry  Jounes,  now  in  the  posce(s- 
s)ion  of  Ralph  Goldsmith  or  Nathaniel  Sillvester,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Land  of  Fhomas  Osman. 

Allso,  on(e)-third  lot  of  meadow  in  the  Lower  Neck,  at  the  Oys¬ 
ter  Ponds  (Neck),  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  meadowe  of  John 
Budd,  and  on  the  West  by  the  meadow  of  Richard  Terry; — All 
which  Land  and  Meadow  he  obtained  of  his  ffather-in-law  (step¬ 
father),  John  Conklinne  as  (my)  portion. 

He  was  in  his  thirties  and  probably  unmarried  when  he  purchased, 
on  May  8,  1679,  a  piece  of  meadow  land  from  Christopher  Youngs, 
senior : 

For  (a)  valuable  consideration  in  hand  payd,  situate,  lying  and  be¬ 
ing  in  Oyster  pond(s)  lower  Neck,  containing,  by  estimation,  four 
acres,  more  or  less,  butting  and  bounded  *  *  by  ye  Land  of 

Caleb  Curtis  on  ye  North  and  east — Samuel  Glover(’s)  on  the  West 
— and  on  the  South  (by)  the  meadow  of  Captain  Yo(u)ngs — the 
s(ai)d  meadow  (is)  to  remaine  to  ye  s(ai)d  John  Solmon,  his  heyrs 
and  assignes  for  ever. 

Following  this,  he  bought  the  homestead  of  Richard  Clark,  of 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  on  July  8,  1679,  as  recited  by  an  entry  in  the 
record : 

Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents,  yt  I,  Richard  Clark, 
of  Elizabeth  Town,  in  Newjerse)^,  shipcarpenter,  have  for  a  valuable 
consideration  sold  and  by  these  presents,  do  sell  unto  John  Solmon, 
of  Southold,  house  carpenter,  All  my  accommodation  (s)  in  Southold 
[excepting  a  piece  of  meadow],  that  is  to  say.  All  my  housing  (and) 
house  lott,  orchards,  garden,  yards,  and  all  my  fenc(ed  land),  with 
twelve  acres  of  Woodland  lying  in  Hogneck,  and  a  first  lott  (of) 
com(m)ange  in  ye  Old  Town  bounds,  with  all  the  priviledges  unto 
them  belonging: — All  which  I  ingage  to  save  harmless  (to)  the  said 
John  Solmon  from  any  right  or  interest  my  wife  Elizabeth  may  chal¬ 
lenge  in  (the)  said  housing  and  Lands. 

It  was  probably  the  homestead  of  the  father  of  John’s  stepfather, 
of  whom  Richard  Clark  purchased,  on  April  20,  1662,  in  which 
deed  he  is  described  as  being  a  “shipwright  of  Southold.”  On  be¬ 
coming  a  permanent  settler  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  he  sold  it  to 
John,  either  through  some  avenue  or  in  person.  As  owning  the 
possession,  and  being  pretty  late  in  years,  John  became  a  benedict 
by  taking  for  his  wife  on  August  23,  1683,  Sarah  Barnes,  to  occupy 
the  place  together. 

John  had  his  real  estate  pieces  enumerated  to  be  entered  on  record 
in  1691,  as  follows : 

1.  His  home  lott  in  the  Towne,  containing  foure  acres,  bounded 
East  &  North  with  the  land  of  William  Wells,  and  West  with  the 
Land  of  Thomas  Moore,  and  the  Street,  South. 
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2.  Also,  twelve  acres  of  woodland  towards  the  North  Sea. 

3.  Also,  a  percell  of  meadow  in  Hoggneck. 

4.  One  first  lott  of  upland  in  the  Oyster  pond(s)  neck,  part 
whereof,  lying  in  the  lower  neck  so-called,  bounded  East  with  the 
land  of  Jeremiah  Vale,  formerly  Gyles  Sylvester(’ )s,  and  on  the 
West  with  the  land  of  Samuel  King.  The  other  part  of  (the) 
s(ai)d  first  lott  is  lying  in  ye  up(p)er  neck,  so-called,  bounded  West 
with  ye  land  of  Thomas  Moore. 

5.  His  meadow,  lying  in  Curwin(’)s  neck,  is  (a)  third  lott, 
Tho(mas)  Terry  (' )s  meadow  West,  East  with  Collenel  Yo(ungs) 
his  meadow,  (and)  the  kreek  on  the  South. 

6.  His  meadow,  purchased  of  Christopher  Yo(ungs),  Sen(io)r, 
in  ye  Oysterpond  (s)  neck,  also  containing  three  acres,  more  or  less, 
being  a  second  lott  bounded  East  with  Caleb  Curtis’  land,  and  with 
the  land  of  Samuel  Glover  South  (and)  West. 

Note: — By  an  entry  of  August  26,  1706,  the  above  was  sold  on 
August  1,  1706,  to  Samuel  Beebe  of  Southold  by  John’s  oldest  son 
William,  and : 

A  certaine  tract  of  upland  and  meadows,  lying  in  ye  Oysterpond(s) 
lower  Neck,  near  Plumgutt,  by  computation,  fifty  acres: — It  is  the 
whole  right  of  lands  and  meadows  that  did  of  right,  belong  to  my 
Honor(e)d  father  John  Solmon  at  his  decease,  the  upland  (being) 
bounded  on  the  East  by  ye  land  of  Jeremiah  Vaill — on  ye  West  by 
ye  land  of  William  King — on  ye  North  by  ye  Sound,  or  (the)  North 
Sea,  and  on  ye  South  by  ye  meadows  and  beach.  Also,  that  parcel 
of  meadow  lying  within  the  inclosure  of  Caleb  Curtice(’s  land), 
purchased  formerly  by  my  deceased  father  of  Christopher  Youngs, 
deceased;  also,  ye  meadow  exchanged  with  Cor(pora)ll  Youngs, 
adjoyning,  to  (the)  s(ai)d  lott  herein  demised. 

7.  Also,  a  percell  of  meadow,  lying  between  two  poynts  of  his 
own  land,  and  from  the  first  tree  on  the  East  poynt  of  upland  to  a 
great  Salt  pond,  and  it  runs  from  the  West  poynt  of  upland  [from  a 
small  black  oake  tree,  marked,  ne(a)re  the  meadow]  into  the  pond. 

(8).  Also,  one  first  lott  of  commonage  within  the  Old  town 
bounds. 

A  grinding  mill  propelled  by  wind  for  corn  and  perhaps  other  ce¬ 
reals,  was  badly  needed.  An  agreement  was  formed  on  December 
17,  1694,  for  the  building  of  a  mill  on  Hallock’s  Neck,  provided  that 
Daniel  Hobart  and  John  Conkling  “would  give  them  two  acres  of 
land  in  (the)  said  Neck  where  the  workman,  or  (the)  Millwright 
shall  find  most  convenient.” 

John  joined  with  thirty-four  others,  in  signing  a  paper,  approving 
the  proposition  of  the: 

Undertakers  *  *  *  to  build  a  sufficient  Winde  Mill  for  the 

service  of  (the)  s(ai)d  Town  [jointly]  on  such  a  place  of  (the)  said 
Neck  as  *  *  the  workman  shall  see  fitt,  and  to  grind  the  Towne 

Corn,  before  grind(ing)  for  strangers,  and  to  take  such  toll  as  shall 
be  established  by  the  government. 
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John  probably  was  in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  died  on  March  20, 
1697,  and  his  wife  survived  him  for  forty-one  years,  dying  on  No¬ 
vember  3,  1738,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Whose  daughter  she 
was  there  is  no  record  found  to  tell.  There  were  two  main  families 
of  Barneses,  one  being  in  East  Hampton  and  the  other  at  Southamp¬ 
ton.  The  former  is  eliminated,  as  we  find  that  the  family  was  being 
completely  looked  up  for  a  genealogy.  In  the  latter  town  there  was 
a  Joshua  Barnes  who  made  a  deed,  evidently  in  place  of  writing  a 
will,  in  August  of  1684,  by  which  he  gave  property  to  his  wife  Amy 
for  life;  made  his  son  Samuel  his  residuary  heir,  and  gave  a  few  shil¬ 
lings  to  “each  of  my  daughters,  but  the  only  mentioned  daughter 
was  Mary  Halsey.  It  is  apparent  he  had  a  son  William  who  went  to 
Westchester,  N.  Y. ,  though  there  is  no  recorded  proof  to  indicate 
that  he  was  his  son.  On  November  17,  1675,  we  find  that  Amy 
Barnes  was  married  to  Joseph  Pierson.  Shs  was  probably  one  of  the 
missing  daughters  who  was  named  for  her  mother.  It  seems  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  theory  that  Sarah  Barnes  was  one  of  the  unnamed 
daughters  too,  as  she  had  in  her  family  a  daughter  she  named  Amy, 
which  would  be  after  her  mother.  It  is  probable  that  the  daughters 
received  their  full  portions  at  marriage,  and  that  the  son  William  had 
been  provided  for.  Hence,  in  the  deed  as  quoted,  the  son  Samuel 
was  the  chief  heir. 

John’s  children  were: 

William,  born  August  12,  1684;  died  May  10,  1759;  married 
on  November  25,  1708,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Eayley.  William  commenced  the  “Salmon  Records” 
in  1696 — a  private  register  of  the  marriages  and  deaths 
of  the  residents  of  Southold,  L.  I.,  and  thereabouts. 

SARAH,  JUNIOR,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Mary,  born  February  11,  1691,  died  December  9,  1744;  was 
married  to  Thomas  Reeve,  October  1,  1714. 

Amy,  born  March  25,  1693;  died  at  “12  o’night,  ag(e)d 
32,”  December  18,  1726. 

John,  1st,  died  March  21,  1697. 

John,  2nd,  (posthumous),  born  November  19,  1698;  died 
July  28,  1762;  married  December  7,  1721,  Lydia  Paine. 

Authorities  consulted :  “The  Salmon  Records,  Southold,  Long 
Island,”  by  William  A.  Robbins;  “Southold  (L.  I.)  Personal  In¬ 
dexes,”  by  Charles  B.  Moore;  “Southold  (L.  I.)  Vital  Statistics,” 
by  Lucy  Dubois  Akery,  in  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographi¬ 
cal  Record',  “Southold  (L.  I.)  Town  Records,”  by  J.  Wickham 
Case;  the  inventoried  estate;  and  a  Connecticut  genealogist’s  re¬ 
search  work. 

SARAH'"^  SALMON:  See  the  life  story  of  Jonathan^  Dimond 
in  the  Dimond  lineage. — Page  167. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


William^  Salmon, 
John^  ^  ” 

Jonathan^  Dimond, 
Timothy^  Mulford, 
Timothy'’ 

Timothy® 

James^  Cory, 


born  1610; 

abt.  1646; 
1678; 
1718; 
1741; 
1772; 

”  1801; 


died  1657;  wife, 
”  1697; 

”  1733; 

”  1774; 

”  1813; 

1823; 

”  1880; 


Katharine  Curtis 
Sarah  Barnes. 
Sarah®  Salmon. 
Mary^  Dimond. 
Esther®  Osborn. 
Susan®  Kitchell. 
Susan'^  Mulford. 


